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RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS For CHRISTMAS 


NEW VOLUMES FOR THE AUTUMN 





THe COLLECTED POEMS or Rupert Brooke 


With designed Title page and Portrait Frontispiece engraved on the wood by 
G. Raverat (Gertrupe Darwin). Edition limited to 1,000 numbered Copies, 
printed in the Riccardi Press Fount, on hand-made paper ; bound in Michalet 
grey boards, canvas back, paper label, £2 net (postage 6d.); also in whole 
natural grain parchment, gold lettering, £3 net; 10 copies for sale printed 
on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, silk ties, gold lettering, 
£26 ss. net. Ready October 29th. A Special Prospectus with Title and 
specimen page may be had post free on application. 


THE INDIAN STORIES OF F. W. BAIN 
TWO NEW VOLUMES TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER 


THE LIVERY OF EVE-THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM 





Edition limited to s00 numbered sets, printed in the Riccardi Press Fount, 
on hand-made paper; sold only in sets of 13 volumes. Bound in Michalet 
grey boards, canvas back, £10 ros. net the set; in whole natural grain 
parchment, £21 net. LEarlier subscribers for volumes I—II may order the 
two new volumes (12 and 13) at-boards, £2 2s. net; parchment, £4 14s. 6d. 
net the two. A Special Prospectus with specimen page may: be had post free. 


{4 Application is invited for The Society’s New and Complete Catologue of 
all Riccardi Press Books, printed in the Riccardi Press Fount, which will be 
sent, post free, on receipt of 6d. 


The Medici Society will also be pleased to send their Completely Revised 
Catalogue of The Medici Series of Reproductions in Colour, after the Great 
Masters, with some 270 Miniature Illustrations, post free, for Is. 6d. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LIMITED 


BY APPOINTMENT ART PUBLISHERS TO H.M. THE KING 
London ; 7, Gratton Street, W.1.; 63, Bold Street, Liverpool 
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Appointments Vacant 


CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST. 


CENTRAL BOOK REPOSITORY, DUBLIN. 
HE ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR IRELAND INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the POST of ASSISTANT LIBRA. 
RIAN (Male or Female) of the Central Book Repository, Dub‘in, 
at a commencing salary of £150 per annum. 
Candidates must have a practical knowledge ot cataloguing on 
the Decimal system of classification, and Card Charging as approved 
by recognised authorities. 
Forms of application, which should be returned with. copies ot 
not more than three testimonials, on or betore November }, 1919, 
may be obtained trom the SEcRETARY, 16, Harcourt treet, Dubin. 








PORT ELIZABETH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


SUB-LIBRARIAN. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the APPOINTMENT o 
SUB-LIBRARIAN of the Public Library, Port Elizabethf 
South Africa. 

Candidates must be of good education and address, unmarried 
not more than twenty-five years of age, and have had at leas 
seven years experience of public library work. 

A good knowledge of cataloguing, card charging and the decimal 
classification is essential. 

The appointment will be subject to a three years agreement 
and second-class passage by mail steamer will be allowed. 

Salary, commencing from date of embarkation, £210 for first 
year, £250 second year, £300 third year. 

Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, should 
be forwarded to Q.M.S. CHAMBERS, R.E., 38, Cleave Road, 
Gillingham, Kent, not later than Saturday, November 8, 1919. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
HE University will shortly proceed to the appointment ot 
a LECTURER in ECONOMICS at a stipend of £400 a year. 
Applications to the REGISTRAR from whom particulars may be 
obtained. 





B"s KINGHAM.—ROYAL LATIN SCHOOL, 


WANTED, November, MATHEMATICAL MASTER (Grad- 
uate). Salary £160, by £10 to £230, then by £15 to £350. Initia: salary 
may be increased by /1( for each year’s experience (up to five) 
in approved Secondary Schools, War service counts as approved 
service. 

Apply HEADMASTER. 





CITY OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
Head Master: Mr. J. J. BRowNsworp, A.R.C.A. (Lond.) 


HE above Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the POST 
of ASSISTANT ART MASTER to commence duties on the 
12th January, 1920. The selected candidate will be required to 
take classes in Etching, Industrial Design, Lettering and Illumina- 
ting, Metalwork and Enamelling. Teaching hours not to exceed 
27 per week. 
Commencing salary £250 per annum, rising by annual increments 
ot £10 to £300. An early revision of the scale is probable. 
Applications for appointment must be made by letter, stating 
age, training, qualifications and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three testimonials to reach me not later 
than Saturday, the 8th November, 1919. 
J. T. RELEY, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull. 
October 21, 1919. 





MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
GUILDHALL, BATH. 

N additional MASTER is required at once in SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE for Secretarial Training Class, including 
Economics and Accountancy. Practical experience desirable, 

Salary according to qualfications and experience. 

A. GODFREY DAY, 
Principal. 





Insurance 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 

only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

wits any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again, 

Read “‘ Assurance and Annuities,” post free, from:—‘“ Investigator ” 
35, Eldon @hambers, Fleet Street, E.€.4. 
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Sales by Auction 


THE THIRD PORTION OF THE FAMOUS STOCK OF THE 
LATE MR. W. J.. LEIGHTON. 
MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
Will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, October 27, and Three 
Following Days, at One o’clock precisely, 

The THIRD PORTION of the FAMOUS STOCK of the late 
Mr. W. J. LEIGHTON (who traded as Messrs. J. and J. Leighton) 
of 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. (sold by order of the 
Executor), consisting of 

MEDIAVAL and LATER MANUSCRIPTS on VELLUM and 
PAPER, many of Literary, Artistic, Heraldic, or Liturgical Interest 
early printed books, many with woodcuts, fine old bindings, both 
tooled in blind and gold of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries 
early editions of the classics, English, French, and Italian 
literature, etc. 

ARNOLD'S CHRONICLE OF LONDON, 1503; Breydenbach, 
Peregrinationes, 1486; Gafurius, Theorica Musice, 1492; Walton’s 
Complete Angler, 1655; etc. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Lectures 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 





BARLOW DANTE LECTURES. 
HE Barlow Dante Lectures on ‘“ HISTORY AND DRAMA 
IN THE DIVINA COMMEDIA” will be given by Dr. 
Edmund Gardner, on Wednesdays, at Three p.m., from October 22 
to November 26, and from January 28 to March 3. 
Open to the public without fee or ticket. 
WALTER W. SErToN, M.A., D.Lit, 
Secretary. 
University College, London, (Gower Street, W.C.1.). 


THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE. Autumn Leetures. 
MODERN TENDENCIES IN ART. 
At 8.45 p.m. at the Conference Hall, Central Buildings, Westminster, 





“Poetry” Chairman, LAURENCE Binyon. 
Lecturer, T. S. Exior. 
Wednesday, Nov. 12 ‘“‘ Dancing ’’ Lecturer, MARGARET Morris. 
Thursday, Nov.27 “Music” Lecturer, EUGENE GoossENs. 
Single tickets 5s. each, Members fifty per cent. reduction.—Apply 
Arts LEAGUE OF SERVICE, 1 Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


(Tel. : Regent 779.) 
For Sale 


TCHINGS.—Large collection of Modern Etchings, Lithographs 
and Wood-cuts FOR SALE. All principal Artists repre. 
sented.—E. ALLHUSEN, Monkstown, Cork. 


Tuesday, Oct. 28 














J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD. BRISTOL. 


An Important Announcement. 


The Diary of a Nobody. 


By GEORGE and WEEDON GROSSMITH. 
With Illustrations by Weepon GROSSMITH. 





The many indications received from time to time of the lasting popularity 
of this well-known book have prompted the publishers to issue two new 
editions. ; 

Library Edition in Crown 8vo size, price 7/- net, with Memoir of the 
brothers Grossmith by B. W. Findon. 

This edition will contain all the original drawings and one or two hitherto 
unpublished photographs of the Grossmith brothers. 

/- net Edition in Arrowsmith’s Reprint Series. 


LORD |ROSEBERY has written of t his ook :— 
“IT consider any bedroom I occupy unfurnished without a copy of it. 


The Right Hon, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL says: 
“] dare not tell you my opinion of Charles Pooter. I rank him with 
Don Quixote.” 


Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC describes the book as :— 


“One of the half dozen immortal achievements of our time.” 

Also obtainable: Fcap. 8vo. thin paper pocket edition, 3/6 net. 
BRISTOL: - - J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD- 
LONDON: - SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.,LTD 


For further Miscellaneous Advertisements see p. 1083. 
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HE AFFAIRS or OTHER COUNTRIES 





“The one most indispensable periodical in the 
English speaking world” (thus has 


THE NEW EUROPE 


been described by an eminent American) will 
be greatly enlarged in scope with the issue 
of October 30th. 


In addition to the usual political features the 
new series will contain information and critical 
articles on the literature, art, music, drama 
and architecture of Europe and America. 





A special feature will be translations, of the very 


first quality from the works of foreign authors. 


Those who wish to be kept informed of the main 


currents of contemporary thought, both 
political and cultural, in other countries 
should at once subscribe to 


THE NEW EUROPE 


It was through ignorance of such matters that 


this country drifted into the late war. It will 
be through ignorace of such matters that it wil. 
drift, if it is allowed to drift, into another. 








NEXT THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30th, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., 
9, East Harding Street, E.C. 4. 


And of all Bookstalls. ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 
NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 


6d. weekly. 








28/- Per Annum, 


Post Free. 








HENRY HARDINGHAM 
4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 


HAS THE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE FOR PUBLICATION A FULL-LENGTH NOVEL, 


By Evelyn Everett Green—«ntitled 


The Curse of Carlyon 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6/9 net. 








By Herbert Flowerdew Author of ‘A Celibate’s 


Wife,” &c. 
His Wife's Friend 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6/9 net. 
In Crown 8vo. Cloth. With picture jacket and picture block cover and 
40 Illustrations. 3/6 net. 
‘ The Most Humorous 
Diary of a Sky Pilot 
A Record of the many Humorous Experiences met with in the busy life of a 
popular minister, introducing many well-known contemporaries. _ 
This is a most witty book, and as one reads on many a hearty laugh is provoked. 
It appeals to the lay reader and to ministers; and some of the latter especially 
would like to know who is the Author! 
By the Author of ‘* Wild Flowers and How to Know Them at a Glance,’’ &c., 


A Night Raid Into Space 
How To Know THE HEAVENS. (No Scientific Terms used.) 
By Colonel J. S. F. Mackenzie. 
A Book on the same popular, complete lines as the Author’s previous Works. 
“Raids Into Space” deals with Astronomy, making the subject extremely 
fascinating. 
Size 7} x4}. With many Illustrations. Cloth. 2/6 net. 
IN PREPARATION. By the same Author. 
The Manuscripts of God 
THE STORY OF THE ROCKS. 
P lar Geology. The Story of the History of the Earth and its Marvels. No 
-as-dust "’ study here. A Book teeming with interest for all; making 
the subject an enthralling one. Fully Illustrated, by Forster Rosson. 


' By Ethel M. Dell. 
The Princess's Game 
128 Pages. In Boards. Foolscap 8vo. Beautiful Coloured Jacket on Art 
Paper. With Six Illustrations. 2/- net. 


Uniform with above, 


By Clo Graves (RICHARD DEHAN, author of 
“The Dop Doctor, &c.). 
Dragon’s Teeth 2/- net. 




















From Rider’s Autumn List. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


EMERSON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 


By J. ARTHUR HILL, Author of ‘‘ New Evidences in Psychical Research,” 
etc, Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—BioGraPHy; LiTERARY TASTES; PROPHET AND PHILOSOPHER; 
RELIGION ; SCIENCE; SociAL; STYLE; EMERSON THE PoET; PERSONAL 
CHARACTER; EMERSON AS CRITIC; CONCLUSION. 

“To me Emerson was the most inspired writer of the nineteenth century. 
He showed me, more than any other, what man can do and be, and how he 
may put himself in the way of such inspiration as his capacity permits.”— From 
the Introduction. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “NEW THOUGHT LIBRARY” 
EVERYDAY EFFICIENCY: fo nepicinnt LIVING 
* TO BFPICIENT LIVING 
Written for the ordinary man or woman by FORBES LINDSAY, Author 
of “‘ Efficiency,” etc. Cr. 8vo. Crimson Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
Part I. MENTAL EFFICIENCY. 
Part II, PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY. 
Part III. FUNCTIONAL EFFICIENCY. 
The material in this volume has been extensively used as a correspondence 
course, 
The Author claims that Personal Efficiency has in recent years been reduced 
to a science, and in the present volume lays down the principles which govern 
it, and shows in detail how they may be effectively applied. 


THE DOMINION OF HEALTH 
By HELEN BOULNOIS. Cr. 8vo. Uniform with The Mind and Body 
Handbooks. 1s. 6d. net. 
‘A small volume which contains the essence of the latest teachings as to the 
power of mind over body, self healing and relaxation. Brightly written by a 
popular authoress. 


POPULAR EDITION NOW READY. 


THE DEVIL’S MISTRESS 


By J. W. BRODIE-INNES, Author of ‘* Morag the Seal,” etc. Sm. Cr. 8vo. 
ls. 9d. net, bound. 

“ The devil of Mr. Brodie-Innes is a new devil, and a credit to the author’s 
imaginative power. The reader is carried along breathlessly.”—Aberdeen 
Free Press. 

“A deliciously exciting story.”—The Referee. 


WRITE FOR RIDER’S LATEST CATALOGUE OF OCCULT, PSYCHIC AND 
iNEW THOUGHT LITERATURE 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD., * °*ternocter Row, 
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The House of Cassell 


To be published simultaneously in 


LONDON, NEW YORK and BERLIN, on NOVEMBER 10th 


IN THE WORLD WAR 


By COUNT CZERNIN 


Illustrated with 4 half-tone plates.) ©! iis (Late Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs.) |Cloth, 25s. net 
TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 30rTH. 


THE LAST FOUR MONTHS 
By Major-General SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, G.C.M.G., CB. 


With Two Maps, Cloth. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


This noteworthy book by Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice explains the strategy of the opposing Generalissimos, and makes clear the moves of the forces which brought 
defeat to the Germans and triumph to the Allies. The reader sees that the entire front from the North Sea to Switzerland was involved in this final phase of the 
great struggle. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 13t1, 


THE CROWN JEWELS OF ENGLAND 


By Major-General SIR GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.M.G.. K,C.I.E., C.B, (Keeper of the Jewel 
House, Tower of London), and CYRIL DAVENPORT, V.D., F.S.A. 


A most Beautiful and Sumptuous Work. 120 pages. Royal 4to. Illustrated with 18 Magnificent Colour Plates. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Limited 
and Numbered Edition of 1,500 copies, of which 1,000 only are for sale in the British Empire—900 copies, Cloth Bound, at £3 3s. net each, 100 Edition de Luxe printed 
on hand-made paper and bound in full morocco, gilt edges, at £10 10s. net each. 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS AUTUMN 


MORE SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT WAR 
(Including the Battle of Jutland) 
By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., C. OWEN, and W. D. KIRKPATRICK. 


180 pages text. With 24 Plates in Colour, 28 in Black and White by W. L. Wytire. Cloth, crown 4to, 15s. net. 


The great success of Mr. Wyllie’s “ Sea Fights,” which dealt with the first nine months of the Naval part of the Great War, justifies this further volume 
which relates to the second year of the War. The Battle of Jutland figures, of course, very largely in the story,and now that the censorship does not operate Mr. 
Wyllie will have much to tell that has hitherto been suppressed. All his pictures of the great fight are based on descriptions given him by officers who actually 
participated in the engagement. 


TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 30TH. 


ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER 
By FRANCIS WARD, M.D.,_ F.Z.S. 


With 4 Coloured Plates and 48 Half-tone Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Under-Water Natural History Photography in ‘‘ Marvels of Fish Life,” by Dr. Francis Ward, has been carried a step—or rather several steps—farther, and 
the results obtained are presented in this new volume. Whereas the first efforts were confined to recording the ways of fish under their normal conditions of life 
these studies extend to diving birds and animals that prey upon fisn for their food. We are now shown these creatures under the water, that is to say, from the 
fish’s point of view. It is shown how it is possible for a diving bird or beast to approach until it is right over its prey before the victim is aware of its presence, 
and how protective colouration operates in a manner not hitherto touched upon by naturalists. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
CASSELL’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt. 


1,315 pages. (Director of the University of London School of Librianship.) 6s. net. 


Cassell’s have always been favourably known for their dictionaries. The present volume will certainly add to their reputation for this class of work. It is 
an entirely new compilation, and not a mere reissue or new edition of any existing book. It is claimed that for its size and price it is more comprehensive, more 
up to date, and more conveniently arranged than any English Dictionary yet published. 


First Class Autumn FICTION, = 7-222. 


THE TIDAL WAVE and Other Stories Ethel M. Dell TAMARISK TOWN (2nd Impression) Sheila Kaye-Smith 
THE VELDT TRAIL Gertrude Page JEREMY (5th Impression) Hugh Walpole 
uns. BARBER Robert Hichens | THE MAN WHO BROKE THE RULE May Edginton 


STAR OF INDIA Alice Perrin ay Egiat 
THE PAGODA TREE Mrs. B.M. Croker | SEGOND YOUTH Warwick Deeping 


AN AWFULLY BIG ADVENTURE “ Bartimeus “ ON GREAT WATERS Frank H. Shaw 
SHEEPSKINS AND GREY RUSSET THE DOCTOR OF PIMLICO William Le Queux 


Illustrated E. Temple Thurston DOPE (4th impression) Sax Rohmer 
THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT BOOK THIS YEAR 


Mr. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
With 170 Cartoons and Illustrations by Famous ‘‘ Punch” Artists. 10/6 NET. 7th IMPRESSION 






































Cassell’s Autumn and Illustrated Juvenile Lists will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & CO. LTD. LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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THE PELICAN 


THE PHCENIX AND THE PELICAN . .-- 10597 
SOLILOQUIESIN ENGLAND : OCCAM’ SRAZOR 


R. WILLIAM ARCHER isa C ON T E NTS ‘aee. 
M critic whom we respect and 


with whom we seldom agree. 
Of late he has been exceedingly 
active in various of our contem- 
poraries, and we have watched his 
doings with consicerable curiosity. 
Apparently he has discovered in 
himself a violent dislike of superior 
persons — persons — who admire 
Tchehov, think Shakespeare might 
not to be cut at the pleasure of the 
actor-manager, and hold that there 
is plenty of fine dramatic writing in 
the Elizabethans and that it is a 
misfortune that we seldom get a 
chance of hearing it from the stage. 
So during the last few months 
Mr. Archer has been occupied in 
treading on the coat-tails of these 
deluded cranks. 

This has been the negative side 
of his occupation. Positively, he 
has set himself to convince us that 
“if we survey the past thirty years, 
and especially the past twenty years, 
we shall find, if we have eyes tosee, 
that no similar period in our dramatic 
history, except the twenty years of 
Shakespeare’s maturity, have pro- 
duced anything like so much virile 
and vital dramatic writing. These 
years have given uc a drametic 
literature comparable with any in 


by George Santayana 
POETRY : 


October, 
REVIEWS: 


Our Welsh King 
A Saint in Society 


NINETY YEARS AGO 


SCIENCE: 
Science and Art 


FINE ARTS: 


MUSIC : 


J. Dent 


DRAMA: 
The Old Vic 
Stage Craft 
A Tangle . 
CORRESPONDENCE : 


Letters from Spain: 
Spoke ”’ 


A New Pastime 


Song, by Charlotte Mew ‘ 
Wootton — in Winter, by Sylvia Lynd 1059 
y F. W. Stokoe ... ‘ -- 1059 


The Life of Samuel Butler ... was --- 1060 


What is Bolshevism ?... 


Spitsbergen To-day ... 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


NOTES FROM IRELAND... 


Societies—Forthcoming Meetings sits +» 1070 


The Father of Scotch Landscape Painting... 1071 
Exhibitions of the Week os 


Busoni and the Pianoforte, by Edward 


Concerts— New Music 
Musical Notes from Paris 


The Office of the Conception of the B.V.M. — 
Our Inaccessible Heritage—D’Annunzio... 1076 
FOREIGN LITERATURE: 
“Catalan as she is 


A Young Italian Critic 


Letters of Anton Tchehov, Part XII. a 1078 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS .... 


LITERATURE, 
THE ARTS 


+... 





Sw 





deplores the fact that the modern 
English theatre is closed to work of 
all but obvious commercial advan- 
Not that commercial profit 
and dramatic merit are incompatible; 
five times out of ten they are. At 
least, we believe that managers lose 
1058 @ great deal more over bad_plays 
than they lose over good ones, 
No one in his senses will deny that 
good plays are produced. What the 
“- 0s, cranks contend is something quite 
.. 1063 ifferent,something which Mr. Archer 
- 1064 must somehow get into his head if 
his animadversions upon them are to 
be read with anything other than 
amused impatience. 

The admirers of Tchehov, the 
defenders of Shakespeare, the revivers 
- 1069 of Elizabethan plays feel, consciously 
or unconsciously, that whatever may 
be the chances of a good realistic 
- 1072 comedy in the modern theatre, one 
kind of play has no chance at all. 
The play that possesses the highest 
kind of imaginative beauty, which 
is not actually (though to many it 
appears to be) inseparable from 
poetry, is quite shut out from the 
English theatre. Mr. Archer does 
not know this, because a beneficent 
creator omitted from his elements 

__ the power to apprehend imaginative 

“" ij beauty. He is, fortunately, able to 
. 1078 regard Tchehov’s plays as long- 
drawn jokes without any perceptible 
point. We say fortunately, because 
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The Method of Mr. Pound ... ia «» 1065 
Sir William Watson’s Idealism ‘ei -- 1066 
A Plea for Less Entertainment pa +» 1067 
-- 1068 
--. 1068 
- 1069 


- 1080—1083 








Europe and incomparably richer 

than the previous two centuries had produced in these 
islands.”’ In other words, we are mighty fine fellcws. 
The theatre is admirable as it is, and no mercy may be 
shown to the contemptuous nincompoops who find, 
as Mr. Archer himself did twenty years ago, the highest 
contemporary excellence in the drama of a foreign 
country, or discover beauties of imagination and 
diction in the Elizabethan drama for which they look 
in vainin Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Barker 
and Mr. Maugham. 

No one will be angry with Mr. Archer for his defence 
of the moderns. Many of them are good; some, like 
Mr. Shaw, are excellent. But we cannot help 
remarking that it is Mr. Shaw himself who derides 
Mr. Archer’s claim on behalf of the modern managers 
to cut Shakespeare how he pleases, and Mr. Shaw who 


it is a piece of good luck which 
permits him tobe so superbly satisfied with things as 
they are. 

Perhaps it was less fortunate, however, that 
Mr. Archer should so completely have given himself 
away as he recently did in an article in the Observer, 
in which he vented his disapproval of the organizers 
of the Phcenix Society for the production of seventeenth 
century plays. Good heavens! cried Mr. Archer, 
such perversity is depravity ; its only motive can be 
a desire to repeat and to hear the bawdy jokes which 
the exquisite taste of the modern manager has made 
impossible on the modern stage. This was, we think, 
a very natural conclusion for one who can find in 
Webster nothing but ‘blood boltered’’ bombast. 
Mr. Archer is very like a schoolmaster who, on seeing 
a boy read Shakespeare out of school hours, can only 
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suppose that he does it out of a disgusting love for ‘‘ the 
dirty bits.’’ We do not doubt that he is honestly of 
opinion that no one can be sensible of beauties which 
he himself does not appreciate. Nevertheless, it is 
not true. — 

Let us prove it briefly for the benefit of those who 
have not followed Mr. Archer’s recent utterances. On 
the Sunday before last in the Observer, he proved his 
case against the Phoenix Society by the puerile method 
of picking out a few examples of bombast from Webster 
and Otway. The manifesto of the Phoenix Society 
states soberly what any reasonable person must admit 
to be the truth, namely, that “‘ In France the plays of 
Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, are continually 
performed, but in England, where we have had 
dramatists as great as these, the masterpieces of Ben 
Jonson, Dryden, Webster, Otway—to name but a few— 
are practically unknown to the stage.” We, ourselves, 
would change the list and the order. Otwaya_ least 
is out cf place in Webster’s or Jonson’s company— 
but the general truth of the declaration is 


indubitable. Nevertheless, Mr. Archer returns 
silently to the charge in the course of his 
eulogy on the modern drama in last Sunday’s 


Observer. Referring to this programme of the Phoenix 
Society, he says: “It is very short-sighted to have 
nothing but contempt for such plays as ‘ Quinney’s,’ 
‘ General Post,’ and ‘The Temporary Gentleman.’ 
Our friends of the Phoenix promise us revivals of 
seventeenth-century plays not one-tenth part so able 
as these.”” Jonson, Dryden, Webster 
Not one-tenth part so able to capture your imagination, 
Mr. Archer. 

No, no! The Phoenix Society promises to perform 
a valuable work and to perform it in the face of 
difficulties. We understand that Mr. Archer does not 
sympathize with it; we know—for has he not revealed 
them to us ?—the deficiencies in his own composition 
which prevent him from sympathizing with it. But 
his obvious duty was to remain neutral, and to be so 
far sceptical of his own omniscience as not to assume 
that everything he does not like is damned. Perhaps 
it is short-sighted to be contemptuous of ‘‘ Quinney’s”’ 
or ‘‘ General Post’’; we do not know. We do know 
that to behave as Mr. Archer has behaved to the 
Phoenix Society is to repeat, with far less excuse, the 
behaviour of Clement Scott to Mr. Archer and _ his 


bsen. J.R. 
SONG 


Love Love to-day, my dear, 
Love is not always here ; 
Wise maids know how soon grows sere 

The greenest leaf of Spring. 

But no man knoweth 

Whither it goeth 

When the wind bloweth 

So frail a thing. 


Love Love, my dear, to-day, 
If the ship’s in the bay, 
If the bird has come your way 

That sings on summer trees : 

When his song faileth 

And the ship saileth 

No voice availeth 

To call back these. 
CHARLOTTE MEw. 
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SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 


OCCAM’S RAZOR 

T° many an Englishman the human head seems 
too luxuriant. With its quantities of super 
fluous words and ideas, it grows periodically 
hot and messy, and needs a thorough cropping and 
scrubbing. To this end, William of Occam long ago 
invented his razor: entia non multiplicanda preter 
necessitatem ; a maxim calculated to shave the British 
inner man clean, and make a roundhead of him, not 
to say a blockhead. That everything is “ nothing 
but ’’ something else, probably inferior to it, became in 
time a sort of refrain in his politics and philosophy, 
He saw that reflection was constantly embroidering on 
the facts ; but did he suppose that the pattern of things 
was really simpler than that of ideas, or did he fee] 
that, however elaborate things might be, thought, at 
least, might be simple? At any rate, he aimed in- 
stinctively at economy of terms, retrenchment in 
belief, reduction of theory to the irreducible minimum. 
If theory was not useful, what was the use of it? And 
certainly all that can be said for some theories is that 
perhaps they are useful; and when ideas are merely 
useful, being worthless in themselves and absorbing 
human caloric, the less we require of them the better, 
Thought might then be merely a means to a life with- 
out thought, and belief a door to a heaven where no 
beliefs were expected; all speech might be like the 
curt words one says to the waiter, in the hope of 
presently dining in silence; and all looking might be 
looking out, as in crossing a crowded street, ending in 

the blessed peace of not having to look any more. 
Occam’s razor has gradually shorn British and 
German philosophy of the notions of substance and 
cause, matter and God, truth and the soul. Sometimes 
these terms were declared to stand for nothing what- 
ever, because (as in the case of matter and substance) 
if 1 reduced myself to a state of artificial stupidity, | 
might for a moment stop short of the conception of 
them. More often (as in the case of the soul) the term 
was declared to stand for something real, which, 
however, was “ nothing but’’ something else. Of 
course, all words and thoughts stand for something 
else; and the question is only whether we can find 
another word or thought that will express the reality 
better. Thus, if I said that the soul was “ nothing 
but ”’ a series of sensations, I should soon have to add 
that this series, to make up a soul, must arise in the 
same animal body, and must be capable of being 
eventually surveyed and recalled together; while | 
should have to assign to some other obscure agency 
those unconscious vital functions which were formerly 
attributed to the soul in forming and governing the 
body, and breeding the passions ; functions without 
without which my series of sensations would hardly be 
what it is. I am not confident that all this laboured 
psychology makes things much clearer in the end, or 
does not multiply entities without necessity ; since 
where I had simply spoken of the soul, I should now 
have to speak of sensations, series, possibility, synthe 
sis, personal identity, the transcendental unity of apper- 
ception, and the unconscious mind. Something 1S 
doubtless gained by coining these modern and ques 
tionable expressions, since they indicate true complexi- 
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ties in the facts, while a poetic term like ‘“soul’’ covers 
them only by pointing the finger of childish wonder at 
them, without analysis. Nature is far more com- 
plicated than any language or philosophy, and the more 
these refine, the closer they can fit. The anxiety of the 
honest Occam to stick to the facts, and pare his thoughts 
to the quick, had this justification in it, that some- 
times our images and distinctions are misplaced. 
Grammar, usurping the r le of physics, created meta- 
physics, the trouble with which is not at all that it 
multiplies entities, since no metaphysician can invent 
anything that did not lie from all eternity in the realm 
of essence, like the plot of unwritten novels, waiting 
for someone with wit enough to think of it. The 
trouble is rather that the metaphysician probably gives 
his favourite essences the wrong status. These beings 
may well be absent from the time and place to which 
he hastily assigns them ;_ they may even be incongruous 
altogether with what happens to exist anywhere. 
What happens to exist is perhaps what he thinks he 
is describing, or what, like Occam, he would like to 
describe if he could; but heis probably not able. Yet 
that doesn’t matter so much as he imagines. What 
happens to exist can take very good care of itself, and 
is quite indifferent to what people think of it ; and as 
for us, if we possess such cursory knowledge of the 
nearer parts of existence as is sufficient for our safety, 
there is no reason why we should attend to it too 
minutely : there’s metal more attractive in discourse 
and in fiction. Mind, as Hobbes said, is fancy, and it 
is the things of fancy that greet us first and reward us 
best. They are far from being more absurd than the 
facts. In themselves, all things are equally un- 
necessary and equally possible ; for their own part, all 
are equally ready to be thought of or even to be born. 
It is only the routine of nature or the sluggish human 
imagination that refuses to admit most of them, as 
country people refuse to admit that foreign languages 
or manners might do as well as their own. 

If God or nature had used Occam’s razor and had 
hesitated to multiply beings without necessity, where 
should we be ? Far from practising economy, nature is 
prevented from overflowing into every sort of flourish 
and excrescence only by the local paucity of matter, 
or the pre-emption of it by other forms: because 
forms, once embodied in matter, acquire all its inertia, 
and grow dreadfully stubborn and egotistical. Scrimpy 
philosophers little know whose stewards they are when 
they complain of lavishness in nature, or her lordly way 
of living; her substance cannot be spent, nor its 
transformations exhausted. In sheer play, and with- 
out being able to help it, she will suddenly create 
organization, or memory, or intelligence, or any of 
those little vortices called passions, persons, or nations, 
which sustain themselves for a moment, hypostatizing 
their frail unity into some moral being—-an interest or 
a soul. And as we are superfluous in the midst of 
nature, so is the best part of ourselves superfluous in 
us. Poetry, music and pictures, inspired and shaded 
by human emotion, are surely better worth having than 
the inarticulate experience they spring from. Even 
in our apprehension of the material world, the best 
part is the adaptation of it to our position and faculties, 


‘since this is what introduces boundaries, perspectives, 


comparison and beauty. It is only what exists 
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materially that exists without excuse, whereas what 
the mind creates has some vital justification, and may 
serve to justify the rest. Hence the utility of Occam’s 
razor itself, which may help us to arrive at a strict and 
spare account of what the world would be without us ; 
a somewhat ironical speculation which is the subtlest 
produced and last luxury of the scientific mind. Mean- 
time the sensuous and rhetorical trappings of human 
knowledge, from which exact science abstracts, by no 
means disappear ; they remain to enrich the sphere of 
language and fancy, to which judicious people always 
felt that they belonged; and this intellectual or 
literary realm is no less actual and interesting than any 
other, being a part of the moral radiation and exuber- 
ance of a living world. 
G. SANTAYANA. 


WOOTTON HILL IN WINTER 


Crouching before the bitter North, 
As if in anger driven forth, 
A caravan against the sky, 
The trees along the hill go by— 


Tall hooded pine and muffled fir, 
Larches clad in gossamer, 

Oaks that mighty burdens bear, 
Thagns that imping dwarfs appear— 


A refuge do they find at last, 

And all their terrors from them cast, 

And straighten their strong backs, and sigh. 
And stand upright against the sky. 


So do they move again, again, 

Like an old song with a refrain, 
Like water curling round a stone, 

Or like my thoughts when I’m alone. 


SyLv1a Lyn 


OCTOBER 


Still morning on the sea, 
Grey light on herb and tree, 
And silver melody 
In leafy height,— 
The swallows circle near 
In swift and light career,— 
Wheel up, and disappear 
On drifting flight. 


The hills in quiet stand 
Enfolding sea and land, 
A strong and guardian band, 

A steadfast throng ; 
The clouds stoop low, and keep 
Still watch by vale and steep 
Above the winds, asleep 

With all their song. 


F. W. STOKOE. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ EREWHON” 
Memoir. By Henry Festing Jones. 2 vols. 
42s. net.) 


E approach the biography of an author whom we 
-Tespect, and therefore have thought about, with 


contradictory feelings. We are excited at the 
thought of finding our conclusions reinforced, and appre- 
hensive less the compact and definite figure which our 
imaginations have gradually shaped should become vague 
and incoherent and dull. It is a pity to purchase 
enlightenment at the cost of definition; and it is more 
important that we should have a clear notion of the final 
shape of a man in whom we are interested than an exact 
record of his phases. 

The essential quality of great artists is incommensurable 
with biography; they seem to be unconsciously engaged 
in a perpetual evasion of the event. All that piety can 
do for them is beside the mark. Their wilful spirit is 
fled before the last stone of the mausoleum can be got 
in place, and as it flies it jogs the elbow of the cup-bearer 
and his libation is spilt idly upon the ground. Although 
it would be too much to say that the monumental piety 
of Mr. Festing Jones has been similarly turned to derision— 
after all, Butler was not a great man—we feel that some- 
thing analogous has happened. This laborious building 
is a great deal too large for him to dwell in. He had made 
himself a cosy habitation in the ‘“‘ Note-Books,’”’ with the 
fire in the right place and fairly impervious to ghe direct 
draughts of criticism. Ina two-volume memoir he shivers 
perceptibly, and at moments he looks faintly ridiculous, 
more than faintly pathetic. 

And if it be said that a biography should make no 
difference to our estimate of the man who lives and has 
his being in his published works, we reply that it shifts 
the emphasis. An amusingly wrong-headed book about 
Homer is a peccadillo; ten years of life lavished upon it 
is something a good deal more serious. And even 
“The Way of All Flesh,”’ which as an experimental novel 
is a very considerable achievement, becomes something 
different when we have to regard it as a laborious and 
infinitely careful record of experienced fact. Further 
still, even the edge of the perfected inconsequence of 
certain of the “‘ Notes’”’ is somewhat dulled when we see 
the trick of it being exercised. The origin of the amusing 
remark on Blake, who ‘‘ was no good because he learnt 
Italian at over 60 in order to read Dante, and we know 
Dante was no good because he was so fond of Virgil, and 
Virgil was no good because Tennyson ran him—well, 
Tennyson goes without saying,” is to be found in “ No, I 
don’t like Lamb. You see, Canon Ainger writes about 
him, and Canon Ainger goes to tea with my aunts.” 
Repeated, it becomes merely a clever way of being stupid, 
as we should be if we were tempted to say we couldn't 
bear Handel, because Butler was mad on him, and Butler 
was no good because he was run by Mr. Jones, and, well, 
Mr. Jones goes without saying. 

Nevertheless, though Butler lives with much discomfort 
and some danger in Mr. Jones’ tabernacle, he does continue 
to live. What his head loses by the inquisition of a 
biography his heart gains, though we wonder whether 
Butler himself would have smiled upon the exchange. 
Butler loses almost the last vestige of a title to be con- 
sidered a creative artist when the incredible fact is 
revealed that the letters of Theobald and Christina in 
““ The Way of All Flesh” are merely reproduced from those 
which his father and mother sent him. Nor was Butler, 
even as a copyist, always adequate to his originals. The 
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brilliantly witty letters of Miss Savage, by which the 
first volume is made precious, seem to us to indicate 
a real woman upon whom something more substantial 
might have been modelled than the delightful but evanescent 
picture of Alethea Pontifex. Here, at least, is a picture 
of Miss Savage and Butler together which, to our sense, 
gives some common element in both which escaped the 
expression of the author of ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh”: 

~T like the cherry-eating scene, too [Miss Savage wrote after reading 
the MS. of “ Alps and Sanctuaries”], because it reminded me of 
your eating cherries when I first knew you. One day when I 
was going to the gallery, a very hot day I remember, I met you 
on the shady side of Berners Street, eating cherries out of a basket. 
Like your Italian friends you were perfectly silent with content, 
and you handed the basket to me as I was passing, without saying 
a word. I pulled out a handful and went on my way rejoicing, 
without saying a word either. I had not before perceived you to 
be different from anyone else. I was like Peter Bell and the primrose 
with the yellow brim. As I went away to France a day or two 
after that and did not see you again for months, the recollection 
of you as you were eating cherries in Berners Street abode with the 
and pleased me greatly. 

Again, we feel that the unsubstantial Towneley of the 
novel should have been more like flesh and blood when we 
learn that he too was drawn from the life, and from a 
life which was intimately connected with Butler’s. Here, 
most evidently, the heart gains what the head loses, for 
the story of Butler’s long-suffering generosity to Charles 
Paine Pauli is almost beyond belief and comprehension, 
Butler had met Pauli, who was two years his junior, in 
New Zealand, and had conceived a passionate admiration 
for him. Learning that he desired to read for the bar, 
Butler, who had made an unexpected success of his sheep- 
farming, offered to lend him {£100 to get to England and 
£200 a year until he was called. Very shortly after they 
both arrived in England, Pauli separated from Butler, 
refusing even to let him know his address, and thence- 
forward paid him one brief visit every day. He continued, 
however, to draw his allowance regularly until his death 
all through the period when, owing to the failure of Butler's 
investments, £200 seems to have been a good deal more 
than one-half Butler’s income. At Pauli’s death in 
1897 Butler discovered what he must surely at moments 
have suspected, that Pauli had been making between 
£500 and {800 at the bar, and had left about £9,000—not 
to Butler. Butler wrote an account of the affair after 
Pauli’s death which is strangely self-revealing : 

. . . Everything that he had was good, and he was such a fine 
handsome fellow, with such an attractive manner that to me he 
seemed everything I should like myself to be, but knew very well 
that I was not ; 

I had felt from the very beginning that my intimacy with Pauli 
was only superficial, and I also perceived more and more that I 

He liked society and I hated it. Moreover, 
he was at times very irritable and would find continual fault with 
me; often, I have no doubt, justly, but often, as it ‘seemed to me, 
unreasonably. Devoted to him as I continued to be for many 
years, those years were very unhappy as well as very happy ones. 

I set down a great deal to his ill-health, no doubt truly ; a great 
deal more, I was sure, was my own fault—and I am so still; I 
excused much on the score of his poverty and his dependence on 
myself—for his father and mother, when it came to the point, 
could do nothing for him ; I was his host and was bound to forbear 
on that ground if on no other. I always hoped that, as time went 
on, and he saw how absolutely devoted to him I was, and what 
unbounded confidence I had in him, and how I forgave him over 
and over again for treatment which I would not have stood for a 
moment from anyone else—I always hoped that he would soften 
and deal as frankly and unreservedly with me as I with him ; but, 
though for some fifteen years I hoped this, in the end I gave it up, 
and settled down into a resolve from which I never departed— 
to do all I could for him, to avoid friction of every kind, and to 
make the best of things for him and myself that circumstances 
would allow. 

In love such as this there is a feminine tenderness and 
devotion which positively illuminates what otherwise 
appears to be a streak of perversity in Butler ; and the 
illumination becomes still more certain when we read 
Butler’s letters to the young Swiss, Hans Faesch, to whom 
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“Out into the Night ” was written. Faesch had departed 


for Singapore. 

The sooner we all of us [wrote Butler], as men of sense and 
sober reason, get through the very acute, poignant sorrow 
which we now feel, the better for us all. There is no fear of any of 
us forgetting when the acute stage 1s passed. I should be ashamed 
of myself for having felt as keenly and spoken with as little reserve 
as I have if it were anyone but you ; but I feel no shame at any 

th to which grief can take me when it is about you. I can 
call to mind no word which ever passed between us three which 
had been better unspoken : no syllable of irritation or unkindness ; 
nothing but goodness and kindness ever came out of you, and such 
as our best was we gave it to you as you gave yours to us. Who 
may not well be plunged up to the lips in sorrow at parting from 
one of whom he can say this in all soberness and truth? I feel 
as though I had lost an only son with no hope of another. .. . 
The love is almost pathetically lavish. Letters like these 
reveal to us a man so avid of affection that he must of 
necessity erect every barrier and defence to avoid a mortal 
wound. His sensibility was rentrée, probably as a result 
of his appalling childhood ; and the indication helps us 
to understand not only the inordinate suspiciousness 
with which he behaved to Darwin, but the extent to which 
irony. was his favoured weapon. The most threatening 
danger for such a man is to take the professions of the world 
at their face value; he can inoculate himself only by 
irony. The more extreme his case, the more devouring 
the hunger to love and be loved, the more extreme the 
irony, and in Butler it reached the absolute maximum, 
which is to interpret the professions of the world as their 
exact opposite. As a reviewer of the ‘‘ Note-Books ” 
in THE ATHEN2UM has recently said, Butler’s method 
was to stand propositions on their heads. He universalized 
his method; he applied it not merely to scientific propo- 
sitions of fact, but, even more ruthlessly, to the converse 
of daily life. He divided up the world into a vast 
majority who meant the opposite of what they said, and 
an infinitesimal minority who were sincere. The truth 
that the vast majority are borderland cases escaped him, 
largely because he was compelled by his isolation to regard 
all his honest beliefs as proven certainties. That a man 
could like and admire him and yet regard him as in.many 
things mistaken and wrong-headed was strictly incom- 
prehensible to him, and from this angle the curious relations 
which existed between him and Dr. Richard Garnett of 
the British Museum are of uncommon interest. They 
afford a strange example of mutual mystification. 

Thus at least one half the world, not of life only (which 
does not greatly matter, for one can live as happily with 
half the world as with the whole) but of thought, was closed 
tohim. Most of the poetry, the music and the art of the 
world was humbug to him, and it was only by insisting 
that Homer and Shakespeare were exactly like himself 
that he managed to except them from his natural aversion. 
So, in the last resort, he humbugged himself quite as 
vehemently as he imagined the majority of men were 
engaged in humbugging him. If his standard of truth 
was higher than that of the many, it was lower than that 
of the few. There is a kingdom where the crass division 
into sheep and goats is merely clumsy and inopportune. 
In the slow meanderings of this ‘‘ Memoir” we too often 
catch a glimpse of Butler measuring giants with the 
impertinent foot-rule of his common-sense. One does 
not like him the less for it, but it is, in spite of all the 
disconcerting jokes with which it may be covered, a futile 
and ridiculous occupation. Persistently there emerges 
from the record the impression of something childish, 
whether in petulance or gaminerie, a crudeness as well 
as a shrewdness of judgment and ideal. Where Butler 
thought himself complete, he was insufficient ; and where 
he thought himself insufficient, he was complete. To 
himself he appeared a hobbledehoy by the side of Pauli ; 
to us he appears a hobbledehoy by the side of Miss Savage. 

J. M. M. 
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WHAT IS BOLSHEVISM ? 


BoLtsHEVISM: THE ENEMY OF POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Democracy. By John Spargo. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 
R.SPARGO’S book is the most judicious attack o® 
Bolshevism that we have yet seen. It is, of course, 
impossible to estimate the number of people who 
have been made sympathetic to Bolshevism by anti- 
Bolshevist propaganda, but the number must be large. 
Mr. Spargo is fully aware of this; the day of violent 
but meaningless propaganda is over, and Mr. Spargo, as 
an experienced anti-Bolshevik lecturer, knows that fiery 
denunciation no longer satisfies an audience. 

The greater part of the book is historical ; it is essential 
to an understanding of the general atmosphere in which 
Bolshevism arosé, but is not otherwise pertinent. The 
gist of the book is in the last chapter, ‘‘ Bolshevist Theory 
and Practice.” Mr. Spargo’s chief concern is to show 
that Bolshevism is not democratic. He seems to think 
that, if he succeeds in proving that, then Bolshevism is 
sufficiently condemned. We think that he is here missing 
his aim, or rather that he is scoring a bull’s-eye on another 
target. Lenin admits that Bolshevism is not, at present, 
democratic. Like any other Marxian Socialist, he does 
not believe that democratic ideas can be applied to the 
transition period, 1.e., to the period following the revolution 
when the community still possesses the heterogeneity 
created by the old social system. Bolshevism cannot be 
understood unless we realize that the Bolshevists really 
believe in the class war. They do not consult the wishes 
of the bourgeois any more than a victorious army consults 
the wishes of its enemy prisoners. Therefore the 
Bolshevists are not democrats: Mr. Spargo is quite right. 
But obviously his real task is to show that the social 
revolution “ from the ground up”’ can be brought about on 
democratic lines and that the Marxian transition period 
need not exist. Mr. Spargo points out, for instance, that 
the Bolshevists, adopting a thoroughly opportunist policy, 
are employing bourgeois specialists in certain work, and 
he says this “contrasts strangely with the refusal to 
co-operate with the bourgeoisie in establishing a stable 
democratic Government,’’ which is entirely to misapprehend 
the Bolshevist outlook. The Bolshevists are convinced 
that a revolution “‘ from the ground up”’ is impossible if 
bourgeois elements are included. Mr. Spargo fails to 
understand this radical character of Bolshevist theory, 
and too much of his argument is concerned with 
pointing out that the Bolshevists do not do what they do 
not profess todo. Whether Bolshevism, being undemocratic, 
should therefore be condemned, is a different question. 

In his general account of the rise of the Bolshevists to 
power Mr. Spargo is not extravagant, but, on the other 
hand, he does not do justice to the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the Kerensky Government. His own 
account, indeed, makes the success of the Bolshevist 
rising inexplicable. He asserts that the Bolshevists 
represented but a small minority, that the. great mass of 
the people supported Kerensky, and yet, in one days 
the Bolshevist triumph was complete! Mr. Spargo had 
probably been misled by assuming that all the anti- 
Bolshevist delegates were still representative of the workers, 
soldiers and peasants. As a matter of fact, the bloodless 
nature of the Petrograd revolution was due to the fact 
that the rank and file were predominantly Bolshevist, or, 
rather, that they accepted the then Bolshevik programme. 
It was part of the Bolshevist case that the delegates no 
longer represented their electors, and many events occurred 
which can only be explained by supposing that, in this 
case, the Bolshevists had correctly judged the situation. 
There are also a few minor points in which Mr. Spargo 
has not succeeded in being quite dispassionate. His book 
is, however, sufficiently fair to be of considerable value. 
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OUR WELSH KING 


Henry VII. By Gladys Temperley. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


OT so long ago (though it may almost seem now to 
have been in the Dark Ages) the Prime Minister 
spoke of Queen Elizabeth as “ that good old Welsh 

woman.” It is lucky for him that she did not hear him, 
for she never showed any fondness for her rather remote 
Celtic ancestry. But her grandfather “ is another matter.” 
He was much nearer in blood and temperament to the 
gallant little land. He had some of its knight-errantry. 
He certainly won his throne by sword as well as skill. 
He had not a little of its transparent craft. He had its 
fondness for music. He first put artistic feeling into the 
coinage. There are other traits, too, which smack of the 
Celt. And indeed the better we know him—and Miss 
Temperley certainly makes us know him better than ever 
we did before—the more we love him, because we 
understand the bright attraction of the Celt who conquers 
England, makes play with English hearts, rules the land 
with a true genius for government, and yet, it may be, 
is never happy there, pines for the Welsh hills he hardly 
knows, struggles on gallantly, and dies (never having 
quite lost his buoyant enthusiasm) at his task. And 
Henry’s ancestry was certainly Welsh. 

His mother was of the House of Plantagenet, by descent from 
John of Gaunt, through his union with Katherine Swynford, whose 
descendants the Beauforts had been declared legitimate by Act 
of Parliament in the reign of Richard Il. On the death of her 
father, the Duke of Somerset, in 1444, she had inherited a share 
in the vast lands of the Beauforts. She had married Edmund 
Tudor at a very early age, and at the time of her son’s birth was 
not quite fourteen years old. Edmund, Earl of Richmond, traced 
his descent, on his father’s side, back to Cadwallader and the 
ancient Kings of Britain, and through his mother, Katherine, 
widow of Henry V., was allied to the royal blood of France. The 
young Earl of Richmond inherited, therefore, a threefold claim to 
royal descent. 

So writes Miss Temperley. And not the least significant 
point in his triumphal entry into London after Bosworth 
was the wayin which Henry proclaimed his Celtic origin : 

He reached London on Saturday, 27th August, being met at 

Hornsey by the Mayor, sheriffs, and councillors in their scarlet 
robes, and by a great crowd of citizens, who pressed forward to 
kiss the hands ‘‘ which had overcome so monstuous and cruell a 
tyrant.”’ Andr?, who greeted him with an ode of welcome, records 
his triumphant entry into the joyful city. He rode ‘‘ with greate 
pompe and triumphe”’ to St. Paul’s, where with prayers and a 
Te Deum he offered up his victorious standards, the standard of 
St. George, a banner bearing the red fiery dragon of Cadwallader, 
and a yellow banner emblazoned with a dun cow. 
The dun cow, by the way, which puzzles our author, 
may well have a Celtic origin too.) And the Welsh king 
called his first-born by the name of the traditional hero 
of the Britons. When a Welshman reigned at West- 
minster, and the heir to his throne was named Arthur 
and kept his honeymoon at Ludlow, the Celts may well 
have seemed to come to their own again. 

The history of the reign of this king, whose position 
is unique in English history, was written by a man of 
genius, not while his granddaughter was still on the throne, 
but when men had her more than ever in respectful 
reverence ; and what Francis Bacon wrote has coloured 
our conception of Henry VII. to this day. He seems to us 
austere and crafty, ruthless and avaricious. We look at 
his portraits, and note the thin lips and the shifty eye. 
We fancy that he treated his wife ill and his mother-in-law 
worse. We are almost (but not quite!) ready to listen 
to Sir Clements Markham when he tries to prove that he 
murdered the little princes, his brothers-in-law, in the 
Tower. And if we go on much longer in this way, we shall 
begin, like Perkin Warbeck, to speak of “‘ that false 
usurper, Harry Tyddor.”’ 

But this will not do in the light of sober history. 
Henry VII. was a gallant fellow who planted in men’s 
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hearts a new idea of loyalty and patriotism. Patriotism 
indeed, if we are not very much mistaken, does come to 
birth under the Tudors, with the poetic fire which surely 
the Celts had a hand in kindling. But loyalty, and the 
thought of a divine origin of kingship, were certainly of 
much earlier growth ; and a learned professor lapsed into 
temporary forgetfulness when he wrote that “No one 
but a Tudor poet would have thought of the 
Divinity that doth hedge a king. 
or have written 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord.”’ 
The twelfth and thirteenth centuries would have found 
nothing to surprise them in these Shakesp -arian sentiments, 
We are not quite sure what Miss Temperley may mean 
by telling us that ‘ the word ‘ Majesty’ appears first in 
this reign.” We think it would not take her long to find 
it in medieval letters. But no doubt its special application, 
like that of ‘“‘holiness’’ or ‘‘ eminence,” was of late 
appearance. However that may be, Henry VII., like other 
Welshmen, was skilful in clothing what was practically a 
despotism in the garb of constitutional form. He was a 
Lancastrian, a parliamentary king, but he had his own 
way: the reason no doubt was then, as later, that the 
people wished that he should. He was a man of genius, 
and other men trusted him. 

So Henry VII. turns out the more we study him to be 
an attractive and remarkable personage. Bacon saw that: 
Thirty years ago and more Bishop Stubbs at Oxford saw 
it, and expressed it in one of those “ statutory public 
lectures ’’ at which he so chafed and gibed. The rebellions 
against him dashed themselves to pieces against his marble 
firmness. Lambert Simnel, the Oxford baker’s boy, 
was the tool first used to represent the restlessness which 
still survived from the civil wars. It was a good story 
to make up, hatched in the brain of the Oxford priest 
who was (to quote the words Stubbs used, but never 
printed) “‘ possibly the ancestor of our noted doctor, or 
perhaps of our noted horse-dealer ’’—with a sly glance, 
from the window of his lecture-room in the Taylorian, 
down Beaumont Street, and then across to the Randolph 
stables. 

The rumour that the young Duke of York still lived bred in the 
‘ fantasticall ymagination’”’ of a priest named Richard Symons 
the idea of making one of his pupils personate him. This pupil 
was Lambert Simnel, ‘‘ one of gentle nature and pregnant wit,” 
and though of poor parentage, ‘‘ not without extraordinary dignity 
and grace of aspect.” The later report that the young Earl of 
Warwick had escaped, and the rejoicings with which this rumour 
was received, led Symons to change the boy’s role to that of the 
Earl of Warwick. He succeeded in instilling into the boy sufficient 
knowledge of ‘princely behaviour, civil manners, and fruitful 
literature’ to deceive the important Yorkists, to whom he was 
afterwards presented, who were perhaps not inclined to scrutinize 
too closely the pretensions of a pretender who served their 
purpose. 

So easily are pretenders made. And a clever monarch, 
on the throne or off it, has not much difficulty in turning 
them into scullions. Even the gallant Perkin could not, 
for all his Irish and Burgundian friends, hold his own 
against the Welsh king of the English. 

The stories of Lambert and Perkin are familiar. Miss 
Temperley tells them again clearly and well. It is curious 
how the memorials of them and of the king still seem to 
abide in Oxfordshire. Her admirable itinerary, a first-rate 
piece of historical usefulness, shows how often Henry 
was at Woodstock. His connection, and his rather grim 
mother’s, with the University of Oxford, has left abiding 
memorials—even perhaps to that fine hanging you may 
see in the Bodleian. When Stoke fight was over and 
Simnel’s friends were scattered, says Miss Temperley, 
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The desperate nature of the struggle appears from _the fact 
arly all the rebel leaders—Lincoln, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, 
et Thomas Broughton and Martin Schwartz—with about four 
a cael of the rank and file, perished. Lovell disappeared after 
the battle, and his fate is a mystery. ; 
Did he not go to Minster Lovell, and die there undis- 
covered, by the church which is a pure Perpendicular 
em, on the bank of the Windrush, in that romantic 
castle whose ruins have fallen into the hands of the 
speculative ‘restorer,’ and may any day now be turned 
into a saleable dwelling? And did not the widow of 
Perkin, the beautiful daughter of the Gordons, die not 
far away, at Fyfield, whose manor with its solar, whose 
church with its Golafre chapel that bears the cruel stains 
of fire, preserve the true medieval form untouched by 
profitable commercialism ? 


A SAINT IN SOCIETY 


SopHiA MATILDA PALMER, COMTESSE DE FRANQUEVILLE: A 
Memoir. By Lady Laura Ridding. (Murray. 16s. net.) 


“@XNOPHIA MATILDA PALMER, Comtesse de Fran- 
w, queville—that sounds like Charles II.,” we 
said to ourselves, “or, can she have been an 
underling of, say, the Empress Josephine ?’’ The dates 
on the cover, 1852-1915, dispelled these fancies. “‘ O, 
then it’s the Second Empire,” we said confidently, and 
opened the book. We were wrong. Sophia Matilda 
Palmer, Comtesse de Franqueville, had nothing to do 
with the Second Empire. The worst that can be said 
of her is that she was not the sort of woman who makes 
virtue a delight. Until her fiftieth year she was plain 
Sophia Matilda Palmer. ‘She lived at home with her 
father, Lord Selborne, and found, in looking after him 
and managing his house, “a very fruitful and satisfying 
experience.” Her only serious sufferings were “her 
exaggerated anxieties concerning the handling of her 
domestic team’”’ and “ her frequently recurrent attacks 
of influenza.’’ Sometimes, however, a really big thing 
happened, as when Lord Selborne, after an exhausting 
time with the Irish Land Bill, was obliged to attend Queen 
Victoria at Osborne. ‘‘ It was a very stormy day, and 
Sophia went with him to minister to him on the crossing.” 
“He suffered miseries,’’ said Sophia, ‘‘ but I am pleased to say 
that for one and a half hours I acted stewardess to him and was 
none the worse. . . Poor darling, he was sick all the time, it made 
his head worse, and anything more ghastly than his appearance 
I never saw. It was rough.” 
Sophia Matilda was devoted to her father. When wrecked 
in a dahabeeyah upon the Second Cataract, she “‘ greatly 
enjoyed the opportunity of impressing on ”’ a “‘ charming 
and cultured American gentleman’”’ (who had rescued 
the party) Lord Selborne’s ‘‘ views on various political 
questions, notably those on the Irish crisis.”’ 

On account of her untiring efforts at international illumination, 
Sophia earned the appellation of ‘‘ Father says.” 

What sort of thing father did say can be judged by a 
comment of Sophia’s on Mr. Tim Healy : 

Wasn’t Healy more disgusting than ever on Monday week back ? 
Father says such behaviour wil! in future be ‘‘ noticed.’ I hope 
so! One read it and only felt heavily, I mean in a dull way, 
vathey disgusted ; formerly one would have imagined the rope 
in immediate action on Tower Hill. 

Alas for politics and religion! Without these Sophia 
would have been an unusually nice, kind, fussy, excitable 
and rather foolish woman who said “ different to”’ ; 
who did not find Browning “‘ coarse,”’ and hastened “ to 
flush with gratitude for being a woman” when she read 
of Pompilia ; who wrote letters to say that she was feeling 
“so well,” and that “‘ Father’ was “ wonderfully bright 
and well,” or to describe how “‘ Tap (Mrs. Murray’s maid) ”’ 
had reminded them all of Bishop Heber’s hymn about 
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“ Afric’s sunny fountains’? when they were travelling 
on the Nile ; who was regarded as eccentric and highly 
intellectual by her circle ; who romped with her nephews, 
and once, finding that they did not know “God save 
the Queen,” stood up in the brougham and sang three 
verses to them at the top of her voice. But politics and 
religion decreased Sophia’s charm. As a girl she was 
seriously troubled by her unpunctuality. Later she 
became a defender of the Church of England against 
Disestablishment, and 

never suffered irreverent remarks in her presence. Once at her 
own dinner-table she felt compelled by her loyalty to God to offend 
against her inclinations of courtesy and to leave the table with 
passionate protest against the profane words of one of her guests. 

Sophia seems to have been a difficult diner-out. Her 
biographer repeats this story of her: 

At one of the London dinner-parties at which she was present 
an unfortunate Bishop found himself sitting between her and an 
ardent Home Ruler. This lady and my sister discussed Ireland 
so excitedly that their heads met across his plate. The. Bishop 
was hungry, and he found himself confronted with the embarrassing 
dilemma, either of lifting his fork to his lips, when he knew that 
he must certainly put it into one or other of the mouths arguing 
before him, or of lowering his lips to his fork, when he must un- 
avoidably kiss one or both of them. 

We think it impossible that any human being can have 
sat next to more bishops than this lady. There is a play 
by Mr. A. A. Milne which begins with a man’s putting 
his hands over a girl’s eyes and giving her three guesses 
to say who he is. She replies, ‘‘ The Archbishop of 
Canterbury,’ and then “The Archbishop of York.” 
Had she been Sophia Matilda de Franqueville, she would, 
we are convinced, have been right both times. Sophia 
once entertained sixty-five bishops, fourteen archbishops, 
and three cardinals together, and she fed them on punch— 
“and it was thoroughly appreciated.”” Sophia moved in 
the very highest circles. Her friends assured her that 
she did a great deal of good to the rich. 

“Don’t despair as to politics,” she wrote during the Veto Bill 

excitement in 1910, “. . . ‘God sitteth above the water floods.’ 
The only duty is to stand firm and resist. . . . Those who yield 
are traitors, cravens, fools! My deepest regret is that the clergy 
—Church of England and Roman Catholic—the younger clergy 
teach Socialism. I wish I could have a pulpit, and I would tell 
them how wrong they are. To me it seems so few now really 
believe in God and Good as meaning Truth, Justice, and in the 
facts of His truth and government.” 
She did good to the poor too, on one occasion intervening 
successfully at an atheist’s death-bed, where, after 
“« praying for him, with him, by him, for three hours,’ 
he gruffly asked her to bring the priest.” The priest 
she brought. The Sacrament was administered. 

Sophia arrived home with a thankful heart about midnight [the 
narrative continues], thankfulness which was doubled the next 
morning when she heard that the man had died during the night. 
Well, that certainly is one way of putting it. 

Her public life shows by no means the whole of this 
good woman, however. There are many pleasant things 
recorded of her by her personal friends. It is not her 
fault that she is presented to us here as a person of some 
importance. She was a complete success at arranging 
flowers, as an aunt, and as a stepmother. When she 
suppressed her religious zeal and her politics she displayed 
an exquisite and humorous sympathy. 

‘“ When I am with any one afflicted anyhow,” she explained to 
a friend, ‘‘ I never see their ‘ bright side’ . I only feel going 
blind, bed-ridden or lovesick, or whatever it may be; and though 
I fear I may be of no sort of spiritual or moral use, I know I am, 
a comfort and much pleasanter.”’ 

Perhaps the most praiseworthy of all her deeds was that, 
when she played ‘‘ Napoleon ’’ with a small French boy, 
‘“‘she always consented to Wellington’s being conquered.” 
Yes, politics and religion were a mistake; but many 
biographies have less than that game of ‘‘ Napoleon ” 
to justify them. S 5. 
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SPITSBERGEN TO-DAY 


SPITSBERGEN. By R. N. Rudmose Brown. (Seeley & Service. 
25s. net.) 


MONG the quantities of travel books that formerly 
A poured from the press, it is astonishing how few 
told us anything of importance about the countries 
with which they were concerned. Anyone who has ever 
undertaken geographical research will remember how 
he has had to throw aside volume after volume into which 
he felt compelled to dip, being left with the smallest 
handful of grain when at last the disappointing process of 
winnowing was over. That most experienced of compilers, 
Southey, considered that a man should go religiously 
through every book published upon the country with 
which he was dealing, since there was no traveller, 
however stupid, who might not record something of 
interest which he had seen with his own eyes. And it is 
true that every now and then one is surprised, almost 
disgusted, to find in the most unpromising of places the 
solution of a problem which the more experienced traveller 
has taken for granted, and therefore not troubled to 
mention. But asarule research on these lines is a thankless 
counsel of despair. Nowadays, at any rate, the trouble is 
not, as Johnson put it, that those who travel cannot write, 
while those who can write do not travel. Everybody who 
travels must publish his book, whether he can write or 
whether he has any qualifications for the work or not. 
Moreover, the majority of travellers in remote regions 
have been sportsmen, who hardly even pretend to more 
than the most perfunctory interest in the people or the 
countries over which they are shooting. When one turns 
to writers of this kind from the work of a thoroughly trained 
explorer like Sven Hedin, it is impossible not to wish that 
some of the money which has gone to the equipment of their 
expeditions had been spent on at least an elementary 
scientific and geographical training, or that their opportuni- 
ties had fallen to the lot of men better equipped to make 
use of them. 

However, the Arctic and Antarctic regions have, as a 
rule, been more fortunate in this respect. The expeditions 
and individual travellers to the far North have usually been 
well equipped for their task, and the author of this book 
is no exception to the rule. Dr. Rudmose Brown is a 
geographer of repute with considerable scientific attain- 
ments, whose work in the Antarctic has won recognition, 
and in this volume he has given us a valuable, lively 
and most interesting account of the Spitsbergen 
archipelago (where much of it has been done) in all 
the aspects that are likely to be of general interest. 
Indeed, we understand that he has only just returned from 
the archipelago, with the expedition which has added 
another coal-field to the possessions of the Scottish 
Spitsbergen Syndicate. 

The varied history of Spitsbergen has entered on a new 
phase now that the Peace Conference has decided that it 
shall surrender its independence to Norway. This was the 
obvious solution of the existing unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Holland and Russia have long ceased to play any 
real part in its development; and even in the great days 
of the whaling Holland was completely indifferent to the 
flag that flew over it so long as her fishing rights remained 
unimpaired. Sweden’s claim rested on the lead she took 
in scientific exploration, more especially in the intensity 
and continuity of her work there during the latter half of 
last century ; but her holdings are insignificant and she 
did not press it. British holdings amount to nearly one- 
seventh of the whole group, and are four times as large as 
those of Norway. But Norway is the nearest of the Powers, 
and Norwegian subjects, even if we exclude the hunters, 
at present the least desirable element of the population, 
ere more numerous than those of any other nationality, 
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while the Norwegian Government has of recen 
played a creditable part in the development of the 
King Oscar II. setting the example. 

Sir M. Conway and Gunnar Holmsen have been the on] 
writers who have hitherto devoted books to Spitsbergen 
Dr. Rudmose Brown relies largely on the former for his 
history. Dr. Wieder’s important discovery of old Dutch 
maps was, of course, unknown to him. He brings the 
story of the scientific exploration of the group up to date 
mentioning all the more important expeditions. He lays 
special stress on the valuable work of Dr. W. S. Bruce 
notably the survey of Prince Charles Foreland, in which he 
himself played his part, telling us with pardonable pride 
that this survey is probably the most complete ever 
carried out in the Antarctic. He does not forget the debt 
we owe to the older generation of explorers like Nordenskjéld 
or to the example as well as to the liberality of the present 
Prince of Monaco. 

Thanks to the ruthless extirpation of game, which it is 
hoped that Norway will do something to protect, hunting 
is now an occupation of very little importance in 
Spitsbergen, though the rise of prices in the fur trade did 
something to revive it during the war. The centre of 
commercial gravity has now definitely shifted to the 
mining region round the bays in the south-west, notably 
round Icefjord, which cuts right through the mineral area, 
There has been a tendency in some quarters to belittle the 
importance of the coal in Spitsbergen, though as early as 
1610 James Poole, of Hull, spoke of “‘ sea-coales which 
burnt very well.’’ Dr. Brown has not a very high opinion 
of the Carboniferous coal, but there can be no question as 
to the value of the large beds of Tertiary coal or of its 
importance for Norway, Sweden and Arctic Russia. Then 
there are the extensive deposits of gypsum, which, like the 
promising oil-shale beds, are on British estates. Dr. Rudmose 
Brown has an interesting chapter on the scanty flora and 
the fauna, going into the question of the long journeys 
made by the reindeer over the ice; while he has much to 
tell us of the ice-pack, upon the vagaries of which depends 
the possibility of reaching the remoter parts of the 
archipelago, notably the Wiche Islands. 

Our author writes with a restrained enthusiasm inspired 
by a genuine love of these wild regions which compels 
our interest. Thanks to its matchless scenery, its 
invigorating climate and its scientific interest, he expects 
to see this ‘‘ comfortlesse countrey,”’ as an early explorer 
called it, become ‘‘a great holiday centre and health 
resort, in both respects far superior and more comfortably 
accessible than the Swiss Alps or the Italian Tyrol.” 

German tourist boats used to visit it regularly before the 
war, staying only a short time, during which, however, 
they never failed to erect hideous monuments of their 
visits. Advent City and Longyear City are still merely 
mining camps, and Dr. Brown has himself experienced the 
dangers of going far from the beaten track. How long it 
may be before his dreams are realized, we would not venture 
to say, nor are we sure that he would like to see them 
fulfilled in his own day. But already, we believe, the 
visitor may be welcomed by that great international 
hero of our race, Charlie Chaplin, who is as familiar to a 
Spitsbergen miner as to the school-children in remote 
parts of Siam. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs. It is a 
pity that the map, upon which, by the way, Bell Sound 
appears as Ball Sound, could not have been reproduced on 
a larger scale. L. C.-M. 


t years 
country, 


THE Modern Section of the War Memorials Exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum is now closed. Some of the 
exhibits in this section are being transferred to the War 
Memorials Exhibition shortly to be held at Burlington House. 
The Retrospective Section will remain open for the present. 
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THE METHOD OF MR. POUND 


QuiA PAUPER AmaviI. By Ezra Pound. (‘‘ The Egoist.’’ 6s. net.) 


HE present volume of poems by Mr. Pound is probably 
1 the most significant book that he has published. 

It is, at all events, the most coherent extended work 
since “ Persone ” and ‘“ Exultations’”’; and it makes 
easier the adoption of a view of his poetry which many 
readers have consistently ignored. For it shows, what 
had not been self-evident before, that he has pursued a 
constant aim with a deliberate and conscious method. 
Upon reading his first books, we might not have been certain 
that the beauty discovered there was more than accidental 
and derivative ; and from his later books we might not 
have been certain that he was doing more than reaching 
out and about for a new inspiration. This book, the 
best formed, supplies a clue to the whole process, and 
makes evident that, whether we like or dislike his work, 
we cannot accept and reject it here and there, but must 
acknowledge the whole design. The fusion and trans- 
mutation of elements, which has gone on continuously, 
is not yet complete ; it is not yet decided whether there 
are elements which will never be completely absorbed ; 
but there is obviously a sustained purpose which must be 
respected. 

Mr. Pound’s early work, taken by itself, might give the 
impression of being a brilliant and immensely appreciative 
piece of archeology. What was not dependent upon the 
assimilation of medieval literature seemed to be slightly 
distorted by the influence of Mr. Yeats, although a more 
powerful intelligence than that of Mr. Yeats was visible. 
There was, of course, the much more beneficent influence 
of Browning. “ Ripostes’’ was patently a departure, 
but the work was, on the whole, slighter. It contained, 
however, one important evidence of development: the 
“Seafarer.” From the earlier verse it might have seemed 
that Mr. Pound inclined to bury himself and his readers 
in the taste or friandise of a particular past. The 
“Seafarer ’’ was evidence of a much more extensive 
historical sense, the extent of which implied that the 
point, the only possible point, upon which such various 
historical interests could converge was the present. And 
Mr. Pound has steadily become more modern by becoming, 
or by showing himself to be, more universal. ‘‘ Cathay,” 
appearing by itself, was hardly taken in this way by the 
public: it was taken rather as the opening of a new and 
delightful side-show in the Magic City of European Litera- 
ture. So far as Mr. Pound’s example has led to the opening 
of new side-shows, it may have done harm for which Mr. 
Pound cannot be held responsible ; but in retrospect we 
ought to be able to see that “‘ Cathay ”’ is less merely the 
Chinese than “Canzone” were merely the medieval. 
The style owes nothing to the Chinese inspiration ; it is 
a development—in fact, the development—of Mr. Pound’s 
style, which proved a good vehicle for transporting the 
content of the Chinese poem; the Cathay cathartic may 
have helped to purge Mr. Pound ; but its importance is 
found in its place in his work, and not in its being Chinese. 

The historical method is, of course, the one which suits 
Mr. Pound’s temperament; it is also a conscious and 
consistent application of a procedure suggested by Browning, 
which Mr. Pound applies more consciously and consistently 
than Browning did. Most poets grasp their own time, 
the life of the world as it stirs before their eyes, at one 
convulsion or not at all. But they have no.method for 
closing in upon it. Mr. Pound’s method is indirect and 
one extremely difficult to pursue. As the present is no 
more than the present existence, the present significance, 
of the entire past, Mr. Pound proceeds by acquiring the 
entire past; and when the entire past is acquired, the 
constituents fall into place and the present is revealed. 
Such a method involves immense capacities of learning 
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and of dominating one’s learning, and the peculiarity of 
expressing oneself through historical masks. Mr. Pound 
has a unique gift for expression through some phase of 
past life. This is not archeology or pedantry, but one 
method, and a very high method, of poetry. It is a 
method which allows of no arrest, for the poet imposes 
upon himself, necessarily, the condition of continually 
changing his mask ; hic et ubique, then we'll shift our ground. 

At the present stage the process is and must be incom- 
plete. It is still, in consequence, possible to argue that 
Mr. Pound’s method-is due to timidity rather than to a 
great integrity. He is more himself (if we content ourselves 
with looking at his work part and part), more at ease, 
behind the mask of Arnaut, Bertrand, Guido, Li Po and 
Propertius, than when he speaks in his own person. He 
must hide to reveal himself. But if we collate all these 
disguises we find not a mere collection of green-room 
properties, but Mr. Pound. 

This book contains four divisions—Provengal, Contem- 
poranea, Three Cantos, and Homage to Sextus Propertius. 
The first is an improvement upon earlier work chiefly in 
technical merit ; but it will be found that the effect of the 
author’s more recent way of handling Provengal poets 
is to bring them up to date, to dispense with any adven- 
titious charm, to make them more universal. There are, 
however, limits to the usefulness of the Provengal as a 
persona for the poet. Mr. Pound wishes to maintain 
as much as possible of the musical value of the original ; 
to suggest this he is compelled to use a manner which cannot 
wholly dissolve all the purely historical solids : 

Flimsy another’s joy, false and distort, 

No paregale that she springs not above. . « 

Her love touch by none other mensurate. 
Partly for this reason the Provencal is no longer such a 
perfect vehicle for Mr. Pound as that which he has made of 
Propertius. 

The poems “‘ contemporaneous ”’ are the most doubtful 
in the book. I am not at all sure that “ Mr. Styrax” 
and “ Nodier raconte . . .”’ are good poems, or that, even 
with Martial behind it, the modern satirical vein is of 
permanent importance. The two poems mentioned irritate 
in a way in which poems should not irritate ; they make 
you conscious of having been written by somebody ; 
they have not written themselves. There are lines in them 
which are too much the voice of the accidental human 
being with a smile in conversation. ‘I Vecchi’ and 
“ Ritratto’’ are vastly better; they are purified of the 
negative mood, of all the things which Mr. Pound merely 
dislikes, which intrude elsewhere. 

They will come no more, 
The old men with beautiful manners, 
Il était comme un tout petit gar¢on 
With his blouse full of apples 
And sticking out all the way round ; 
Blageur! ‘‘ Con gli occhi onesti e tardi,” 
And he said : 
‘““Oh, Abelard,” as if the topic 
Were much too abstruse for his comprehension. . . 

The Cantos of a long poem (unfinished) are tentative. 
They are full of beauty; they exhibit great skill; their 
present importance is not, like that of the Propertius, as 
achievement, but as showing what the consummation 
of Mr. Pound’s work could be: a final fusion of all his 
masks, a final concentration of the entire past upon the 
present. Incomplete, the casual or lazy reader will find in 
these Cantos only a succession of bright, discrete images, 
and a collection of obscure literary allusions. 

It juts into the sky, Gourdon that is, . 
Like a thin spire. Blue night pulled down about it 
Like tent-flaps or sails close-hauled. 

In ‘level poplar lands,” he found a flower, and wept 
“Ya la primera flor,” he wrote, e 
“‘Qu’ieu trobei, tornei em plor.” 
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The more discerning will find careful study of the com- 
pression of the essential points of a story or situation 
(as in the marriage of Pedro the Cruel, p. 27) ; only those 
who have studied Mr. Pound’s method from his other work 
will find any continuity or meaning. 

But as to the Propertius there can be no doubt; it 
is one of the best things Mr. Pound has done. It is a new 
persona, a creation of a new character, recreating Propertius 
in himself, and himself in Propertius. It is probably a 
truer interpretation of that man of letters than Professor 
Mackail’s; but to regard it as @ “‘translation”’ is to 
consider its author’s work in that piecemeal fashion 
which is to be deprecated. Parts of one elegy are joined 
to another, parts are omitted, the order is changed, and 
the series of twelve is extracted from all of the four books 
of elegies. 

When, when, and whenever death closes our eyelids, 

Moving naked over Acheron 

Upon the one raft, victor and conquered together, 

Marius and Jagurtha together, 

one tangle of shadows. 

Cesar plots against India, 

Tigris and Euphrates shall from now on flow at his bidding, 

Tibet shall be full of Roman policemen, 

The Parthians shall get used to our statuary 

and acquire a Roman religion. 
It is impossible, of course, to employ the words “ transla- 
tion,” “ original,”’ or “ derivative ’’ in dealing with a poem 
like this. Certainly, there is no other poet living who could 
justify such a method ; but we believe that Mr. Pound has 
succeeded. 2. & &. 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON’S 
IDEALISM 


THE SUPERHUMAN ANTAGONISTS. By Sir William Watsons 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


“e 


T is a melancholy fact that great thoughts do not 
necessarily, when turned into verse, make great 
etry. A stout commonplace book could easily be 
filled with thoughts of the greatest nature, all of them 
couched in flowing numbers and all of them completely 
unpoetical. For after all, what are the worst poets of the 
eighteenth century but treasuries and arsenals of great 
thoughts ? What are Whittier and Mrs. Wilcox, Lowell 
and Longfellow ? One could name a hundred more of 
them, mines of generous sentiments and noble phrase, all 
bright with pinchbeck ore and birthday-book gems. 
But poetry—they have nothing to do with poetry. 

We do not mean to say that great thoughts never occur 
in great poetry. On the contrary, they abound in the 
work of every true poet. But the greatness of the thought 
has nothing to do with the quality of the poetry. The true 
poet can write about eternity or about a flea and make 
magnificent poetry out of either theme. The poet’s 
subjects are so much dross which turns to gold at the touch 
of hisimagination. Ifhe does not posses this philosopher's 
stone, then his labour is in vain ; the baser metal will never 
become the nobler. Still, his labours may not be wholly 
in vain. - For 

as no chymique yet th’Elixir got, 
But glorifies his pregnant pot, 
If by the way to him befall 
Some odoriferous thing or medicinall, 

even so the would-be poet, who had hoped to turn great 
thoughts into great poetry, may find comfort, though 
his high attempt have failed, in the fact that his great 
thoughts, neatly versified, are of value as moral precepts to 
the young or the discouraged. 

Sir William Watson may justly be allowed to derive this 
satisfaction from his ‘‘ Superhuman Antagonists.”” And, 
indeed, he seems in his preface already to be foretasting it : 


I find myself [he says] once more dwelling in an atmosphere 6 

romantic idealism akin to optimistic faith. It is an atmosphere 
which to some eyes may seem to take on illusive colours, but it has 
at all events nothing in it that can deaden or enervate . . . Perhaps 
it may sometimes even brace and hearten, and to do so is surel 
Poetry’s own noblest office. For Poetry should without doubt 
gratify the sense, but it should also fortify the soul, and the degree 
in which it harmonizes these functions and performs them with 
power is the measure of its true and enduring worth. 
Almost every poem in the book is “* bracing and heartening ” 
in tendency, and they are all the incarnation in words of 
great thoughts. ‘“‘ The Superhuman Antagonists ’’ bids us 
believe that good is perhaps more powerful than evil, that 
progress exists. Americans, Hail! inculcates the 
damnableness of premature peace. ‘‘ The Unreconciled” 
deplores Irish neutrality. We are braced and heartened all 
along the line. 

Readers of ‘‘ The Possessed ”’ will remember Dostoevsky’s 
description of the allegorical poem (cosmic sublimity tinged 
with ‘the higher humour’’) which was the contribution 
made by Stepan Trofimovitch to the cause of liberal 
idealism. “The Superhuman Antagonists” strongly 
reminds us of this delight ul work, and would do so more 
strongly if it were not completely lacking in all humour, 
whether of the higher or lower order. Ormazd, the Spirit 
of Good, encounters Ahriman, the Evil One, somewhere 
in interstellar space. Ahriman suggests that, instead of 
fighting through the ages, they should agree to divide the 
Universe into two equal halves, in one of which all should 
be always and wholly good and in the other wholly bad. 
Ormazd asks for a hundred thousand years to think it over, 
and goes home to consult his faithful friends and counsellors. 
The wisest of them, Mithra, suggests that he shall send out 
spies to report on the relative strength of good and evil 
in the cosmos. Ninety thousand years elapse and the spies 
return, laden with unthinkable quantities of statistics : 

Then came the lesser lighter labour—though 

This too was a prodigious toil—of so 

Ordering and setting forth in due array 

The piled and boundless-seeming knowledge they 

Had reaped, that Ormazd at a glance might see 

The range and scope of his own sovereignty, 

Measured against the empire of his foe. 
After ten thousand years of spiritual card-indexing Ormazd 
is at last in a position to give his answer. He has reached 
the certainty that evil is on the wane and that if he sets his 
teeth and fights on, he will come at last to the ultimate and 
eternal knockout. Ahriman’s scheme is firmly rejected, 
and the poem comes to an end. 

“The Superhuman Antagonists ’’ is clearly written with 
laborious care. Art is everywhere apparent. Sir William 
Watson keeps ‘my Milton’s Sinai Helicon” always in 
view. But it takes more than patience and goodwill to be 
a Milton. A. b. & 


CamELot. By B. Gilbert Brooks. ‘‘ Adventurers All” 
Series. (Oxford, Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brooks is 
the most interesting Adventurer who has launched forth 
from Broad Street for some time past. The little rococo 
galleon in which Mr. Blackwell sends him out contains things 
which, though they may not be treasures of great price, have 
at least an appreciable value of their own. ‘‘ Camelot, 
the piece which gives its name to the book, we do not pretend 
to understand. The shorter poems which follow it are very 
much more interesting. Mr. Brooks is somewhat obsessed 
by his perceptions: he is always too anxious to tell us the 
exact colour of everything, and many of his poems are 
tiresome catalogues of every tint, from caca d’ove to couleur 
de cuisse de nymphe effarée. There is a fallacy common among 
a good many of the youngest poets that one can make a work 
of art out of a mere record of sensations. Nothing is more 
untrue ; sensations must always be the clothing of thought and 
emotion. By themselves they are as empty and meaningless 
as a dress with no one inside it. When Mr. Brooks has an 
urgent thought or emotion to express, he produces what are 
often remarkable poems. 
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A PLEA 
FOR LESS ENTERTAINMENT 


Tue YounG Puysician. By F. Brett Young. (Collins 7s, net.) 


we are often on tne point of putting to novelists, 

and then we remember that it is the question 
above all others that authors dislike answering. Why 
is this ? They look into the void, they are, beyond words, 
vague. Would they have us believe that their books 
spring, fully bound, out of their heads, or that they are 
visited by angels ? Yet we live in an age of experiment, 
when the next novel may be unlike any novel that has 
been published before ; when writers are seeking after new 
forms in which to express something more subtle, more 
complex, “nearer” the truth; when a few of them feel 
that perhaps after all prose is an almost undiscovered 
medium and that there are extraordinary, thrilling 
possibilities . . . 

Never was there a moment when the question was more 
fascinating. How do you write your novels? Do you 
have a definite plan before you begin? Do you know 
exactly what is going to happen and would it be possible 
for anything else to happen instead? And do you 
think a plot is necessary? And do you really write 
all you know or do you still hold back, a little, just 
a little . . . and why ? 

It is that last question that we should like, with all 
respect, to put to Mr. Young. His new novel “ The 
Young Physiaian’”’ is the life history of Edwin Ingelby 
from the age of about fifteen until he is “ grown up.” 
The early part is yet another description of life at a public 
school—the miserable arrival of the new boy, interview 
with the miserly cynical Head, ragging in the “‘ dorm.”’ 
at night, secret biscuit eating, cricket matches, “‘ footer,” 
“meaty bits’’ out of the Bible, discussion of the facts 
of life, discovery of impurity among the boys, and the 
whole school assembled before the irate Head—we know, 
we dreadfully know it all. Nor does the “ spirit”’ of 
Mr. Young’s account differ from the “spirit”’ of all 
those other accounts. 

The next week was the most sensational that had ever shaken 
the placid life of St. Luke’s. The fall of Griffin was no startling 
matter—deliberately he had been asking for it and the escapade 
of the fair in race week was no more than a crowning glory. Still 
it was an impressive affair. Immediately after breakfast . . . it 
was whispered that Griffin had been sent to the infectious ward 
of the sanatorium, which was always devoted, by reason of its 
size, rather than any conscious attempt at symbolism, to the 
isolation of moral leprosy . . 


H* do you write your novels? It is a question 


Here is the peculiar high note of enthusiasm—the 
“ Boy’s Own ” note with which we have become so familiar. 
Nevertheless, St. Luke’s is not all the world to Edwin; 
he arrives loving his mother, and his love for her, instead 
of changing as a normal boy’s should into a love of cricket 
bats and “strawberry specials,” grows and deepens 
into a childish adoration. 

In his account of the relations between these two 
Mr. Young carries us far away from the public school 
world. Edwin at school, in spite of his love of literature, 
his passion for historical dreaming and the fact that he 
cares for poetry more than games, is no more individual 
than those other school heroes. He follows in their steps, 
indeed, is bullied like them, comes to his own like them, 
and is in and out of favour with now the masters, now 
the boys. But at home, we begin to see an extremely 
Sensitive, loving, imaginative little boy. His mother is 
a little delicate creature living on dreams and the love of 
flowers and music, but she feels her hold on life is frail, 
and unconsciously, imagining that she is the protecting 
one,she turns to her only child to save her. No child 
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should be made to bear the subtle, difficult, derided 
emotions of pitying love. 

“Oh, Mother, why can’t I carry you?” he cries. He 
does carry her and she clings, telling him cf her dreams 
and of how unhappy she has been and how he is her baby. 

Then, with her death and burial, the chapters telling 
of their love seem to fall away as the school chapters did. 
They break, like the two halves of a bud and are shrivelled 
and forgotten before the open flower. What was the 
need of them? Have they helped us in the least to under- 
stand the boy who goes home to find his perfect little 
mother dying? No. Reading these chapters, we know 
all that has gone before; this Edwin is not different 
from the Edwin with his first tuck box, he is the same, but 
realized, seen, felt and given. It is at this moment that 
he comes to life, and it is not without a thrill of excitement 
that we read on. But with the very first words of the 
new chapter the thrill subsides : 

From this emotional maelstrom the current of Edwin’s life 
flowed into a strange peace. 

“Emotional maelstrom ’’—this is very cold water 
indeed for an author to fling at his little hero, and it does 
not take us long to discover that however refreshed he 
may be he is again, in the reader’s eye, a trifle blurred. 
And though, in the latter half of the book, when he is 
studying to be a doctor, there are occasional, brilliant 
glimpses of that beautifully realized little boy, they are 
never prolonged and they are always followed by a fresh 
douche. Each time that Edwin feels deeply and is 
overcome, as youth is overcome, by the unimaginable 
mystery of life, the author, instead of telling us all he 
knows (and we feel that he does know), still holds back, 
or excuses the emotional maelstrom. Added to this, 
he has a way of interrupting our vision of his hero by 
causing other characters to cross his path. We are not 
referring of course to those with whom he comes into 
real contact, to those who have something to give him 
that increases his knowledge of life, but to others—why 
are they there ?—who pass in front of the camera, as it 
were, for the sake of passing. And finally there is his 
love affair with a frail delicate girl who awakens that 
tender protective love in him that he felt for his mother. 
Like his mother “ she is little and perfect and beautiful ”’ 
and he must defend her, he must carry her away out of 
the ugly world. Almost, that early glow returns, but 
this time the douche is heavy and final. His love ends 
in a fight with an old enemy of his schooldays whom he 
knows to be diseased and whom he tracks down into 
Rosie’s bedroom. And Mr. Young leaves him, having 
signed on as ship’s doctor, facing the open seas .. . 

Readable, yes, eminently readable—readable to a 
fault. If only Mr. Young could forget the impatient 
public and let himself be carried away into places where 
he thinks they do not care to follow ! 

K. M. 





OnE of the new London publishing houses, Thornton 
Butterworth, is starting ambitiously with a translation of 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s ‘‘ Reflections on the World War.” It 
promises to be an important document. Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
conduct of German policy during the war remains enigmatic. 
and an unequivocal explanation of itwould be of the highest 
interest. We hope to learn from it the details of his still 
somewhat mysterious replacement by Michaelis in July, 1911, 

WitH the performance of Mr. Herbert Trench’s play 
‘Napoleon’ on October 19, the Stage Society attained its 
majority. It was founded in the autumn of 1899, when it 
presented Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “‘ You Never Can Tell” at the 
Royalty Theatre. During the present, twenty-first, season 
the Stage Society will reach its hundredth production. Those 
who wish to join the Society should write to the Secretary 
at 36, Southampton Street W.C.2. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


AmoncG the books recently added to the Library of the 
British Museum the following are of special interest :—Viola 
sanctorum [Nicolaus Philippi and Marcus Reinhard, Lyon, 
c. 1480].—Terentius : comoediae cum interpretatione Donati 
[Baptista de Tortis], Venice, 1482. An early specimen of 
this press.—Maurice de Sully, Bishop of Paris: les exposicions 
des euuangilles en romant, Antoine Neyret, Chambéry, 1484. 


Only four fully authenticated incunabula of Chambéry are 
known, of which this is the earliest and much the rarest. It is 


printed with a large Gothic type in the Genevan style, and 
contains a number of not unskilful woodcuts. The Museum 


already possesses specimens of the second, third and fourth 


Chambéry books, and this is a perfect and very fine copy of 
the first—Petrus Paulus Vergerius Justinopolitanus: de 
ingenuis moribus, Jacobus Britannicus, Brescia, 1485.—Jo. 
Balbus Januensis: catholicon, Jean Du Pré, Lyon, 1492. 
With Du Pré’s device.—Baptista Mantuanus: de suorum 
temporum calamitatibus, Joannes Philippi for Jean Petit, 
Paris, 1497.—Antonio de Lebrixa, the elder: in A. Persii 
Satyras interpretatio (with the text of Persius), A. Guillen de 
Brocar, Alcala de Henares, 1521.—Balthasar Sorio: Mariale, 
Arnaldus Guillermi de Montepesato, Tortosa, 1538. An early 
specimen of printing at Tortosa, a town hitherto unrepresented 
in the Museum collection of early books.—Pedro Mexia : silua 
de varia lecion, M. Nucio, Antwerp, 1544. An early specimen 
of Spanish printing in Antwerp, and a very early edition of a 
well-known book.—Justinian: las Instituciones imperiales 
traduzidas por Bernardino Daza, Guion Bodauila, Toulouse, 
1551. An interesting specimen of Spanish printing in 
France.—Constitutionum _prouincialium Tarraconensium 
libri v, Philippus Robertus, Tarragona, 1593. 


The 1028 lots in the third portion of Mr. W. J. Leighton’s 
stock, to be sold from the 27th to the 30th inst. by Messrs. 
Sotheby, contain over 120 incunabula and a number of early 
and interesting manuscripts, besides an assortment of works 
of more general interest. This portion contains a relatively 
large number of French incunabula and early-printed books, 
which fetch a smaller price here than in Paris, but are not 
otherwise very desirable as specimens of printing. Good 
printing in France dates from the end of the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century—speaking roughly. The twelfth-century 
manuscripts comprise a glossed Genesis and Exodus, a Festi- 
vale from Rebdorf, St. Jerome on the Psalms, Isidore’s 
“* Sentences,’’ and Sermons of Johannes de Villa and St. Leo. 
The thirteenth-century manuscripts include a 3-vol. Alulfus, 
a Bede, the Epistles with glosses, a Eusebius, a Decretals, 
three of St. Gregory—a Hugo, and two of the ‘“‘ Aurora,’”’ or 
Bible in verse. The fourteenth-century manuscripts of 
importance are Boethius ‘‘ de Consolatione Philosophie,’’ the 
““ Alexandreid ”’ of Gautier de Chatillon, the ‘‘ Etymologies ” 
of Isidore, and a ‘“ Speculum Humane Salvationis’’ (both 
English MSS.), and a ‘‘ Horloge de Sapience,’’ giving the name 
and date of the translator, ‘‘ F. Jehan dit Souhabe, Chasteau- 
neuf, 28 Ap. 1389”). There are many fifteenth-century 
manuscripts, the most interesting being an ‘‘ Ars Divinandi,” 
a Cicero, Galfridus Anglicus and Laurent’s ‘‘ Miroir du 
Monde '’—the original of the ‘‘ Ayenbite of Inwyt”’ and the 
** Royal Book.” 

Among the incunabula there are no “ 60's," which may 
now be given up as unfindable by any but the richest and 
luckiest collectors. The sale includes 16 ‘‘ 70’s,’”’ the earliest 
being a 1471 Jenson, Cornelius Nepos, unluckily imperfect. 
Two 1472 books—one from Augsburg, Isidore and another, 
and the Wodhull 1472 Virgil—come next, the Spira Dante 
of 1477 being unluckily imperfect. A Milan Cicero of 1477 
shows some particularities ; its printer, Zarotus, seems to have 
had the habit of making alterations while his books were at 
press. There are 17 “‘ 80’s,” the most notable being the 1486 
Breydenbach, of which Leighton had made a profound study. 


Among the notable books are the ‘‘ Songe du Vergier’”’ 
(1491) and the romance of ‘‘ Theseus de Cologne ’’ (1550) ; a 
Great Bible; Lydgate’s ‘‘ Fall of Princes’’ (1554); a most 
rare Calphurnius; collections of Charles I., Luther, and 
Savonarola tracts; an undescribed 1525 Commines ; Coryat 
and Lithgow, Drayton and Walton and Spenser in the right 
editions; the 1767 Constitution of the Freemasons; a 
Montaigne, and several very rare late Shakespeare quartos. 
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Important volumes are Statham’s ‘‘ Abridgement ”’ (1490) 
the first English law book, from the Inner Temple Library, 
and Loggan’s ‘‘ Oxford’’ and “ Cambridge,” fine copies, 
There are also a few English manuscripts of some importance— 
a volume of sermons in English, dated ‘“‘ c. 1387”; a foyr- 
teenth-century Richard Rolle, “ Pricke of Conscience’: a 
deed of Edward III. (1333) terminating disputes between 
English and Flemish merchants, which needs examination ; 
and the “ Brut,’ imperfect as these manuscripts usually 
are, of the second revision, ending in 1419. 


NINETY YEARS AGO 


THE début of Fanny Kemble as Juliet was causing con- 
siderable excitement in the playgoing world of 1829, 
A rapturous article in THE ATHEN#UM for October 21 
records the impression this talented young actress of twenty 
made upon one of her early admirers : j 

Time after time had I gone to witness the efforts, year after year 
have I deplored the failure, of a long series of partially gifted 
aspirants to histrionic fame. Some possessed many of the requisite 
physical powers, some others; some were well qualified in voice 
or in manner—perhaps in figure; some possessed taste, others 
feeling ; but a due conception of the poetry of their characters 
was almost always wanting, and none possessed them all. At 
length, however, surprised and delighted, I have beheld the per- 
formance of one, whose conception and personation of the character 
of Juliet inspires me with the hope that we possess a perfect artist. 


Fanny Kemble’s admirers were not only the intellectuals, 
though she was to have plenty of ‘‘ high-browed ’’ adorers, 
including Rogers, Macaulay, Sidney Smith and Edward 
FitzGerald : she was also a great popular success—so much 
so that in the first season of her appearance, 1829-30, she 
saved Covent Garden, her father’s theatre, from bankruptcy, 
wiping off a debt of thirteen thousand pounds. Her second 
appearance, in December of this same year, was in the part of 
Belvidera in Otway’s “‘ Venice Preserved.’’ In honour of 
this occasion THE ATHENEUM devotes the whole of its leading 
article to her praise: 

Her performance of Belvidera has decided for all the incredulous 
whether she has the capacity of a great actress, the energy of a 
remarkable mind, or only a certain mechanical talent and facility, 
which, when accompanied by youth, have made so many actresses 
successful in the part of Juliet ; but which, we must add, appeared 
to us from the first to be but the lowest of Miss Kemble’s 
qualifications. Her Belvidera must, we think, be considered by 
all a more singular, difficult and complete triumph than that which 
had already placed her in the first rank of English tragic performers. 

The writer goes on to explain why the part of Belvidera 
is, in a sense, more difficult to act than that of Juliet: 

The personages of the written play [‘‘ Venice Preserved ’’] are 
the veriest shadows that ever glimmered on any English page. 
There is not even the semblance of individuality about any one 
of them. Jaffeir is a prolonged and embodied whine... . 
Belvidera is a bundle of two or three emotions dressed in black 
satin and audaciously nick-named—a woman. The talent of 
Otway, if he had any, was eloquence, and it is of the very essence 
of true eloquence, that it keeps out of sight all that individuality 
of character in the speaker which is above all things necessary to 
the personages of the tragic poet. If then any of the agitating 
and absorbing influence of creative genius is possessed by the play 
“Venice Preserved,” it must ail be attributed to the acting. The 
author leaves an open field to the performer, not divided by any 
previous landmarks of the poet’s possession, nor {dignified by any 
trophies of his victory. Miss Kemble has conquered it for herself, 
and has set up in it a perdurable monument of her genius. 

Miss Kemble died in 1893, the last representative of an 
antique theatrical era. We do not imagine that ‘“ Venice 
Preserved ’’ was acted many times again after this dazzling 
performance of it ninety years ago. 

Our review of the long-awaited memoir of Samuel Butler 
appears ante p. 1060. The motive of this note is to give Mr. 
Jones an item of information which he desires. He states 
that he has been unable to discover the author of a review in 
THE ATHEN2%UM of March 1, 1884, which stoutly defended 
Butler’s prior claim to the theory of “‘ hereditary memory ” 
against Romanes. The writer was Joseph Jacobs, a prolific 
and able writer on semi-philosophical and Jewish subjects. 
He removed to America about 1896, and there became the 
leading authority on Jewish questions. Jacobs died on 
January 30, 1916. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, October 1, 1919. 


SincE Horse Show week Dublin has been on starvation diet 
artistically, except for new plays produced at the Abbey 
Theatre by its own company and also by the Munster Players, 
who visited us last week for the first time. This company 
has been in existence since 1916 and presents us with dramatists 
new to Dublin. In its two programmes we had plays by 
Maurice Dalton, John Lyons and Daniel Corkery. The 
last-named made his first appearance among us as a dramatist. 
We were, of course, familiar with Mr. Corkery as a prose 
writer ; his volume of short stories, ‘“‘ A Munster Twilight,” 
and his novel, ‘‘ The Threshold of Quiet,” are both 
remarkable books and have placed their author in the first 
rank of our younger Irish prose writers. The Munster 
Players gave us two examples of Mr. Corkery’s dramatic 
work, both one-act plays : a comedy very typical of Southern 
Ireland, and a mystical play founded on a tale of the appear- 
ance of the Virgin Mary at the bedside of a dying poet who 
has been cursed by the priest. Mr. Corkery’s comedy, 
“The Onus of Ownership,” is a very pleasant piece of work. 
It is light, crisp and really amusing without developing into 
farce. The Munster Players are in their youth as a company, 
they are inexperienced ; and though several of them showed 
genuine dramatic feeling, their pace is extremely slow. This 
slowness of delivery was a heavy drag on Mr. Corkery’s neat 
little comedy, which is so happy in its language and situations 
that in more experienced hands it should go from start to 
finish without a dull moment. The second play, ‘“‘ The 
Yellow Bittern,” is a beautiful piece of work. It stands out 
in sharp contrast to ‘‘ The Saint’’ of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, 
produced by the Abbey Company the week before, which is 
also a mystical play, though of a very different kind. Mr. 
Corkery impresses us with a sense of complete sincerity 
and truth; in his dramatic work as in his books we feel we 
are in touch with the man himself. He gives us pages from 
his personal experience of life; his imagination is not the 
result of suggestion from without. In ‘‘ The Yellow Bittern ” 
we have a genuine peasant play; perhaps more sincerely 
Irish than anything of Synge or Yeats. His people are the 
people of Southern Ireland. The religious feeling in the play 
is the piety of the simple and faithful Catholic, and Mr. Corkery 
treats it with tenderness and sympathy. His work is not 
heavy, it is relieved by a wealth of local expression and by 
touches of very genuine humour. The poetical little story 
lifts us out of the common rut, and when the curtain falls 
and we come to earth again we feel we have seen a thing of 
genuine beauty. 


“The Saint’’ of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, on the contrary, 
is quite the thing of the hour ; it is written “‘ in the fashion,”’ 
so to speak. It tastes of many things, and the curious fact 
is that, with such varied ingredients, the mixture should be 
so insipid. Mr. Fitzgerald knows something of Maeterlinck, 
he has also read Mr. Hichens’ ‘‘ Garden of Allah,’ he gleans 
faint ideas from the ‘“‘ Thais” of Anatole France, and most 
certainly he has recently had a dose of Claudel. With 
these ingredients Mr. Fitzgerald sets to work. The result 
is sheer emptiness, alas! The escaped monk and the beautiful 
saintly heroine are old friends of ours, but this time they have 
neither flesh nor blood ; the religious feeling in the play is 
not genuine or convincing ; Mr. Fitzgerald has no command 
of language, and his writing is thin and often meaningless. 

Th Saint ’’ has no value from either a literary or dramatic 
point of view, and we hope the Abbey management will not 
revive it. The production (by Mr. Lennox Robinson) was 
simple ; the setting of plain green curtains was restful to the 
eye, and with the help of picturesque dresses we had a number 
of pleasant pictures. The casting of the play was unsatis- 
factory. 

In comparing the two dramatists we have spoken of, we 
ask ourselves in what particular quality these writers differ. 
Much may be said as to the value of wide culture, but if the 
reading of modern literature produces such results as Mr. 
Desmond Fitzgerald's work, we might argue that it would be 
better to rely, as Mr. W. B. Yeats has often advised us, on 
what we have in ourselves and what lies before our eyes. 

rm. 2.3, 


Science . 
SCIENCE AND. ART™ 


[Note.—The relations between Science*and part shave” 
already attracted considerable attention in THE ATHEN#umM. 
Several weeks ago Mr. Roger Fry wrote an interesting article 
on ‘‘ Art and Science ’’ in which he referred to a previous article 
of mine, and since then an article by Mr. Crundell and the 
interesting communications of Mr. Ivor Richards have 
appeared. As those writers who have done me the honour 
to refer to my own remarks seem to find them insufficient 
to explain my point of view, I take this opportunity to print 
the first part of an essay on this subject. To avoid mis- 
apprehension, I may mention that the essay was written 
before the earliest of the ATHEN=UM articles referred to above.] 


HE elements of Beauty do not, like those of 
Chemistry, combine in fixed proportions. The 
beauty we attribute to a work of art is never 
quite the same as that which inhabits any other 
work of art, even when these are similar in kind; 
whilst a difference in medium involves a radical differs 
ence in the quality of beauty expressed. This is 
a matter of the commonest observation, for the beauty 
of a musical composition or of a painting has never been 
conveyed by language. If no man appreciated more 
than one art the question of the plurality of beauties 
might remain doubtful, since direct comparison would 
always be impossible and the ambiguity of language 
might create the impression that identical emotions were 
being discussed. In this way the Platonic myth of an 
ideal beauty of which all beautiful objects are imperfect 
manifestations would obtain ready belief, as it often does 
already amongst people who are predominantly susceptible 
to the beauty expressed by one art. The blind boy who 
thought the colour red must be like the sound of a trumpet 
was on the way to this synthesis. 

This is not to say that some arts have not more in 
common than others. The elements of beauty may be 
more similarly distributed in two given arts than is the 
case with either of those arts and a third. There is a 
sense in which music is analogous to mathematics, for 
instance, although it remains true that the esthetic 
emotions awakened by these two arts have a qualitative 
difference. A deaf mathematician does not enjoy the 
pleasures of a musician. 

The elements of beauty are many, although for the 
purposes of esthetic theory it may be convenient to 
group them, following Mr. Santayana, under the headings 
of material, form and expression. Under each of these 
headings a number of elements may be verbally identified, 
as when both velvet and sound are grouped as material, 
or the shape of a circle and the specific relation between 
the themes of a fugue are identified as ‘‘ form.” The danger 
of forgetting that these identifications are purely verbal 
is that we may be led to speculate on an ideal beauty, 
perfect in material, form and expression. This third 
term, expression, is in itself a looser term, for it may mean 
the expression of almost anything, from the love expressed 
in ‘‘ Adelaida’’ to the stellar harmony expressed in the law 
of gravitation. It may be said that love and stellar harmony 
may be differently expressed, but it would not be the same 
love nor the same stellar harmony. Each work of art 
and each statement of the truth has its own particular 
excellence, for which there is no substitute. Moreover, 
the excellence of any work of art or natural object is not 
a constant thing. It is not only different for each in- 
dividual, but for the same individual at different times, 
since beauty is not a value independent of all the other 
values to which we aspire. Changes in natural conditions 
may influence a whole race and make it, like an old man, 
impervious to the charms found captivating in youth 
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The circumstances of life may accent interests dormant 
or less active before, and thereby change the degree of 
response to the excitation provided by a beautiful object. 
The ideals of the members of a given race at a given period 
in its history will have much in common, for the broad 
lines of its culture and circumstances will be the same. 
Such broadly determining influences, if no catastrophe 
occjurs, undergo but a secular alteration, and give rise to 
nat onal ideals in art, ideals which undergo the same 
secular change. Amongst the interests which, by being 
accentuated, most directly modify artistic ideals, is man’s 
conception of his place in the Cosmos. As long as this 
conception is fixed, as long as the main lines of his destiny 
are regarded as known, the influence of this conception on 
his religion and his art leads to no essential modifications. 
Such alterations as his religion and art then take on are 
the products of an inner logic, and may be likened to the 
opening of a flower or, perhaps, to its decay. But a change 
in his fundamental notions of the Universe and of his 
own functions may abolish his Gods, destroy his philo- 
sophies, and will profoundly affect his arts. 

The art which most readily gives expression to the 
influence of such changes is literature, not because it is 
the most susceptible or subtly expressive of the arts, 
for it is neither, but because it is the most concerned 
with exhibiting an object in all its relations, that is, it is 
more concerned than is any other art with comprehension. 
The reason for this lies in the very nature of its medium, 
for one of the chief functions of language is to serve as an 
aid to comprehension. Words lie tangled with others 
in an unavoidable web. They are signs which cover so vast 
a field of our experience and to which we respond so 
instantly that it is scarcely possible for a word not to 
suggest to us more than its ostensible meaning. Sounds 
also have their suggestiveness, in one way ,a deeper 
suggestiveness, but it is to language that we must look 
for suggestions of the intelligible world. A statement in 
musical sounds, if such a phrase may be allowed in this 
connection, is always indefinite compared with a statement 
in words; and although sounds may suggest as vast a 
range of experience as words, they cannot give it that 
edge and outline which is necessary to comprehension. 
Comprehension cannot be purely intellectual, but it must 
have an intellectual aspect. On the other hand, there is 
probably no idea, however abstract, which has not an 
emotional accompaniment, 

The extent to which comprehension enters as an element 
in beauty varies with the importance we attach to the 
things comprehended. An object is comprehended, within 
a system, when it is seen in its relations to that system, 
and the pleasure comprehension can give will vary with 
the degree to which the object and the system to which 
it is referred touch our interests. In general we are more 
concerned with human passions and destiny than we 
are with the relations of abstract quantity, and for that 
reason the comprehension of human passions in their 
relation to man’s destiny afforded by ‘‘ King Lear ”’ moves 
us more than the comprehension of relations between 
abstract quantities afforded by the ‘‘ Mécanique Céleste.” 
An essential element in the pleasure provided by both 
compositions resides in their satisfaction of our desire to 
comprehend, and as both compositions may fairly be 
called beautiful this pleasure enters as one of the elements 
in their effect. Comprehension need not exist as an 
element in beauty. The object comprehended and the 
system to which it is referred may both be too trivial 
to afford us appreciable pleasure. But where the system 
of relations contemplated is sufficiently universal, or, if 
narrow, lies sufficiently near the heart, the object may be 
quite insignificant and yet afford a high degree of pleasure 
to contemplation. The esthetic effect of Tennyson’s 
poem would not be appreciably lessened if a dead leaf 
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instead of a flower were in the crannied wall ; for a dead 
leaf would serve the same set of relations. On the other 
hand, an object noble in one system may appear insigni- 
ficant or altogether degraded in another. Poetic genius 
may be conceived as a divine spiritual flame burnin 
in the soul or as an abnormal pathological condition 
caused by an irregular grouping of certain brain-cells 
If we say that both conceptions are right we make implicit 
reference to yet a third system of relations. The beauty 
of an object is not, of course, wholly dependent upon the 
system to which it is referred. It may be beautiful in 
the absence of all attempt to express its relations within 
a system. Direct perception of a natural object may give 
esthetic pleasure, although not of a very high order. The 
poet who found his pleasure in viewing a rainbow destroyed 
by learning the scientific theory of its structure expressed 
a taste none the less sincere for being immature. But the 
sensuous elements of beauty play but a subordinate part 
in the noblest works of literary art. Their very nobility 
is lent to them by the scale of their system of reference. 
The more profound and far-reaching we feel this to be 
the greater the comprehension afforded by the work of 
art ; and, in literature, beauty without comprehension 


is unworthy of a deep concern. S. 
SOCIETIES 
Roya Numismatic.—Oct. 16.—sir Hen-y MHoworth, V. P., in 
the chair. 


Mr. Lawrence read a note on some of the difficulties of 
distinguishing halfpence from farthings during the period between 
1465 and 1523. in the latter year Parliament enacted some 
alteration of type of the farthings, as it was shown that halfpennies 
and farthings were with difficulty distinguishable owing to both 
denominations having been struck from the same “coin.” A 
discussion was also raised on the profile half-groats of Henry VII. 
bearing the mint-marks martlet and rose. Some of these have 
keys below the shield on the reverse, and others are without the 
keys. The question raised was, whether these later coins were 
to be considered as having been struck at York in consequence 
of the martlet mint-mark, previously only known at York, or 
whether the absence of the keys denotes their issue at London, 

Mr. H. Mattingly read a paper entitled ‘‘ A. Vitellius Imp. 
Germanicus,”” 1n which he attempted to determine the reasons 
for the variations in Vitellius’s obverse legends, between the forms 
IMP. GERM. and GERM. IMP. He brought evidence to show 
that the title imp. GERMANICUs is characteristic of the non-Roman 
coins of Vitellius and of the early period of the reign before the 
victory over Otho. It implied a definite challenge thrown out by 
the German armies to the rest of the Empire, and in consequence 
when Vitellius became constitutional Emperor at Rome the title 
was deftly deprived of offence by invertion to GERMANICUS IMP., a 
normal form of title already borne by Claudius and Nero. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 24. University College, 5.—‘‘Italian Society in the 
Renaissance,” Lecture III., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Antero Quental and Portuguese 
Liberalism,” Professor George Young. 2 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Modern Greek Drama, Lec- 
ture IV. (in French), Dr. Lysimachos Giconomos. — 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6.—President’s 
Address. 





Mon. 27. University College, 4—\‘‘ International Rivers of 
Europe,” Professor L. W. Lyde. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Transference from Majuscule 


to Minuscule Writing, as illustrated in Livian MSS.,” 
Professor W. C. Flamstead Walters. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The History of Learning and 
Science in Poland,” Lecture III., Professor L. 
Tatarkiewicz. a 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Does English Spelling need 
Reforming ?’’ Mr. Daniel Jones. ae 
Tues. 28. Arts League (Conference Hall, Central Buildings, 
Westminster), 8.45.—‘‘ Poetry,”’ Mr. Eo. ah Eliot. 
Wed. 29. University College, 3.—‘‘ History and Drama in the 
‘ ‘Divina Commedia,’” Lecture II., Dr. E. G. 
Gardner. ; 
King’s College, 5.30 —‘‘ Sea-Power in the Struggle with 
France for India and North America,” Capt. H. W. 
Richmond. 
Thurs. 30. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Religious Value of the 
Idea of a Future Life,’’ Professor J. F. Bethune-.Baker 
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Fine Arts 
THE FATHER OF SCOTCH 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JouN THOMSON OF DUDDINGSTON. By Robert W. Napier, F.R.S.A- 
(Oliver & Boyd. 31s. 6d. net.) 
MONOGRAPH upon an artist may be justified by 
A the intrinsic importance of its subject or by the 
light it throws upon a period perhaps devoid of 
commanding personalities, but important and interesting 
in the history of art. Usually, however, such productions 
are as tiresome as official biographies, in that they obscure 
or entirely efface the significance of their theme by masses 
of irrelevant information, and by ill-balanced and un- 
critical writing. The present volume is no exception to 
the rule. But it has one great merit. The author has 
not sought fame by disinterring the bones of some artistic 
nonentity, whose work had better been left in decent 
obscurity. John Thomson of Duddingston is really 
worthy of a monograph. 

Born on September 1, 1778, a son of the minister of 
Dailly in Ayrshire, Thomson was educated at Edinburgh 
University, and, in deference to his father’s wishes, entered 
the ministry. Ordained in 1805 to the charge of Dudding- 
ston, near Edinburgh, he lived there until his death in 1840. 
His life therefore covers the period when the Napoleonic 
wars, the Industrial Revolution, and the Romantic revival 
were changing the whole life and thought of Europe. 
Among his friends were all the most prominent Scotsmen 
of the time, including Walter Scott, John Wilson, David 
Brewster, Raeburn and Wilkie. He was also on terms of 
some intimacy with J. M. W. Turner, with whom he was 
associated in illustrating Scott’s ‘‘ Provincial Antiquities 
of Scotland.”’ In character shrewd and kindly, he was a 
man of considerable culture and a fine musician. But the 
dominant and all-compelling interest of his life was painting, 
with which not even his pastoral duties were allowed to 
interfere. He was even known to paint on Sunday, which, 
in the case of a Presbyterian minister in Scotland, shows 
that he was indeed a painter before everything. He 
received no regular art education save a few lessons from 
Alexander Nasmyth, though from childhood he constantly 
drew and painted. His work is mainly landscape, though 
occasionally he painted portraits. Most of his pictures 
are in oil, and are of small size, but the total of work 
accomplished is very considerable. He exhibited at the 
most important Scotch exhibitions of the time, and his 
reputation as an artist among his contemporaries was high. 
In England, however, he was and is little known. This is 
due to the fact that he rarely exhibited elsewhere than in 
Scotland, and that the great bulk of his work is in private 
collections. Only four of his pictures are in public galleries 
in England, and one of these—that in the National 
Gallery—has been removed from exhibition. 

Mr. Napier has expended an immense amount of care 
and industry on the production of his book. The first half 
is devoted to a critical estimate of Thomson as a painter. 
This is followed by a biography ana by copious appendices, 
including a descriptive catalogue of the painter’s work. 
The illustrations consist of thirty half-tone reproductions 
of some of Thomson’s most important pictures. 

Despite irrelevances, the biographical sketch gives an 
adequate portrait of the man and his surroundings ;_ but 
a few more extracts from Thomson’s letters might have 
been included with advantage. The descriptive catalogue 
of paintings is arranged according to present ownership, 
which is convenient for a tourist seeking Thomson’s work, 
but is most inconvenient for the student. No attempt, 
moreover, has been made to date the pictures, so that it 
IS not easy to study the development of the painter’s talent, 
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or to correlate the conceptions and ideas which influenced 
him at different times with the character of his productions. 
The illustrations, which rarely correspond with references 
to them in the text, would be more useful if size, approxi- 
mate date, and the medium in which they are painted were 
printed below them. But it is in the critical estimate of 
Thomson that Mr. Napier contrives to commit most of 
the sins of the average writer on art. No serious attempt 
is made to group, analyse and explain Thomson’s work, or 
to show its esthetic and historical significance. Much space 
is devoted to proving that Thomson was not an ‘‘ amateur ” 
and that he lost nothing by not attending an art school. 
Such diverse matters as picture restoration, the nature of 
genius, the duties of art dealers, and the functions of an 
art critic then come under discussion. In the two chapters 
which really do deal with Thomson the author falls into 
the snare of being over laudatory. A pean of praise is 
not always the best tribute to a man; and the constant 
quotation of opinions favourable to the painter makes 
some pages read rather like an advertisement of a patent 
medicine. The end comes with a lengthy dissertation on 
the nature of art and the function of an artist, in which 
a theory mystical in character is developed. Mr. Napier 
has a good deal to say that is mildly interesting. 
But it is none of it new, and most of it is not to the point. 

But to a resolute and enthusiastic reader the book will 
yield useful information. This is not the place to edit Mr. 
Napier for the benefit of the indolent, but a few important 
facts regarding Thomson’s work may be noted. Owing to 
the use of asphaltum, and in some cases of a ground of 
boiled flour and vinegar, many of his pictures have cracked 
and darkened. But this does not obscure his merit as a 
landscape painter. Like Turner and Constable, he based 
his work on a close and unremitting study of nature. Like 
Constable, he found his material in his native country, but 
his method of treatment is more akin to that of Turner in 
his early and middle periods. He did not entirely abandon 
the classical traditions of Claude and Poussin in favour of 
a realistic impressionism. His compositions are studied, 
and represent nature seen in the grand manner. He rarely, 
if ever, painted a large canvas direct from nature, but relied 
upon memory and sketches, deliberately subordinating 
representation to arrangement for a definite purpose. 
The handling of his paint jis broad and loose, and his simple 
and massive treatment conveys a satisfying feeling of 
structure. His colour, we are told, is often very fine, 
though he relied rather on subtle harmonies expressive of 
the general character of his subject than on literal accuracy. 
But to exalt Thomson above Turner and Constable, as does 
Mr. Napier, and to use him as a stalking-horse for deprecia- 
tion of the French impressionists, is to do him a disservice. 
He broke the spell which kept Scotch landscape painting 
mannered and futile, and by his example and personal 
influence paved the way for the developments of the 
nineteenth century. He painted pictures harmonious in 
colour and composition which were expressive of a per- 
manent element in nature, and structural in character. 
But that he achieved the greater expressiveness and 
harmony which are at the root of the deepest esthetic 
satisfaction is much more doubtful. 


WwW. G. ¢. 


THE 64th annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society, at 35, Russell Square, W.C., will remain open till 
November 29. The exhibits are divided iito_ three 
sections: Pictorial, Colour and Scientific. Th Scientific 
section will be of particular interest to our readers; it is 
very comprehensive, including applications of photography 
to the purposes of biology, natural history, botany and 
astronomy. A remarkable series of photomicrographs by 
Major Kaye and Dr. Knox is exhibited, which show how 
defects in aeroplane parts were detected, though quite 
invisible to ordinary ocular examination. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


ELpar GALLERY.—Paintings and Drawings by Nina Hamnett. 

Roya. INSTITUTE OF O1L PAINTERS.—Annual Exhibition. 

Roya AcapemMy.—Works of Camoufleur Artists and Examples 
of Camouflage. 

Macrae GALLErRY.—Exhibition of Flower Pieces. 


Eacu exhibition of Miss Hamnett’s work shows an increase of 
power and of subtlety over the previous one. She is sincere, 
and she has the virtue, which so few possess, of enlisting the 
sympathies for the study of character. Most portrait 
exhibitions are tedium unrelieved, far less interesting than 
would be an exhibition of the sitters who had posed for the 
pictures, even though these were the portrait painters’ usual 
material, the over-rich, the vain, the society star and the rest. 
But Miss Hamnett contrives to make her portraits seem more 
interesting than the sitters. The casual onlooker would 
accuse her of no little malice, but we do not believe that this 
plays much part in her work. The truth is that everybody 
falls so far short of what ideal physical beauty may be, while 
desiring to approximate as closely as possible to this ideal, 
that a frank statement of how distant we actually are from 
what we wish seems cruel. Her art, while seemingly founded 
in caricature, is not caricaturein result. Her portraits are not 
quite even in quality ; obviously some sitters responded more 
than did others, A. H. Gillson (1), Anthony Betts (2), Edward 
Lacey (5), Hope Johnson (16), Stuart Hill (20), Mrs. Reavis of 
the Southern Syncopated Orchestra (22), being especially 
good. Her largest picture, Major-General Bethune Lindsay, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (15), is also her biggest failure; in it she 
seems to have lost her nerve; perhaps she was a little oppressed 
by the eminence of her sitter: and hesitated to serve out to him 
the same trenchant criticism which she has given to others. 
Her landscape and drawings show power in design and concen- 
tration upon result. ‘‘ The Flour Mill” (18), ‘‘ The Canal ”’ (23), 
and ‘‘Still Life—pastel’’ (25) have these qualities pre-eminently. 


It would bea good thing, we think, if the charters of Royalty 
were withdrawn from the Societies which flourish under the 
patronage of Society, for they sow a contempt of English art 
upon the Continent which it does not deserve. The R.I., 
the R.B.A., and the R.O.I. might fairly claim to be 
the worst examples of their kind which any country can show. 
This year the R.O.I. will but enhance it’s already 
unfortunate reputation. Only three pictures stand out of 
the show, and these would be hardly noticeable in an exhibition 
such as the International: Miss Mabel Layng’s “ Spring 
Morning ”’ (129), Miss Dorothea Sharp’s ‘‘ Sunshade Time ”’ 
(143), and Mrs. Madeline Wells's ‘‘ Uninvited Guests.’’ Miss 
Layng’s is a good piece of solidly painted realism, arranged 
rather than designed. Miss Sharp’s picture is in her usual 
scheme of colouring and treats of her usual subject, but the 
design is much more deliberate and more subtle than she 
commonly exhibits. Mrs. Wells’s painting is literary 
in intent; the subject tells a story, but the con- 
ception does not; composition, colour, and line have 
nothing to do with what the picture would say. Considered 
as craftsmanship (and even this is a relief at the R.O.I.), it is 
an able piece of work and more coherent than the previous 
work of Mrs. Wells which we have seen. 

Nor are the works of the Camoufleur Artists very enlivening. 
The examples of camouflage should interest the visitors far 
more than the pictures, for the creators of these examples 
have spent their time in war upon works of art which 
should be difficult to see. There are, of course, exceptions. 
G. C. Leon Underwood, Capt. R.F.A., is one; his pictures are 
designed and simplified, and if in them one discovers a too 
conscious struggle for naiveté, this may be forgiven, because 
it isa part of the planning. Herbert A. Budd, Lance-Corporal 
R.E., with his ‘“‘ The Yard, Camouflage, Dump, Abbeville ”’ 
(128), has also not lost all interest for the spectator, and 
Miss Dorothea de Halpert’s ‘“‘School of Camouflage ’’ (164) is 
a promising piece of work. Amongst the Naval Dazzle 
Painters, despite the insistence of design in their war-work, 
there is little left over for peace. However, Mr. Wadsworth’s 
woodcuts have vividly seized upon the strong patterning 
which is so suitable for his style, and those of Dazzle Ships 
at Liverpool are excellent. Stephen Spurrier’s rapid 
sketches touched with colour are also interesting, especially 

a 28) ‘ Repairs in Dry Dock.” 
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Music 
BUSONI AND THE PIANOFORTE 


WO dive’gent views may be taken of the function of 
the pianoforte. An old teacher in Italy used to 
say that the pianoforte was like a woman. Its 

beauty was perfect when it left its maker’s hands, like 
a girl that had just attained the threshold of womanhood, 
and from that moment steadily declined. Its proper 
place, he added, was not the public platform, but the 
home. And an English musician might have reflected 
that the best English pianoforte makers have always 
aimed at refinement rather than opulence of tone, and 
that their instruments have often preserved their fragile 
elegance of style at an age when foreign instruments have 
lost the last remnant of their more voluptuous charm. 
English pianists, even when they play in public, seem 
as a general rule to cultivate this domestic view of their 
instrument. They create, sometimes with a most exquisite 
skill, the illusion of intimacy and privacy. They handle 
the music of the past as if it were a brittle porcelain ; 
they interpret Bach and Mozart in a London concert-room 
as if they were privileged to be seated at those very keys 
which the composer’s fingers had once touched, with his 
own yellowed manuscript upon the desk before them. 

Busoni represents, or rather dominates, a school of 
pianists whose ideals are diametrically opposed to such as 
these. There is nothing new about the other view of the 
pianoforte. It is very probable that Dr. John Bull was 
to the Elizabethan musicians a subject of much the same 
admiration, or perhaps reprobation, as Busoni is for us, 
To describe men of this type merely as virtwost is a mistake. 
The great men have certainly been great virtwost, and there 
have been many great virtwosi who were nothing else ; 
but such men as Liszt and Busoni have evolved their 
incomparable technique only because they had gieat 
thoughts to express for which no other medium was adequate 
Liszt has gone down to posterity as a great pianist, but 
not as a great musician. We can judge him now as a 
composer, but we cannot hear him play ; and those who 
heard him play were for the most part so much dazzled 
by his merely technical accomplishment that they seldom 
realized the merits of his written records. The musician 
of to-day might well desire the spirit of Liszt, if he could 
get into communication with him, to pour out upon him 
not his executive ability, nor even his creative power, 
but rather his miraculous faculty of appreciation. 

It is this passion of understanding that makes a man 
desire to be an interpretative artist of any kind: more 
especially a conductor, but most of all, a pianist an the 
grand scale. To minds of this sort there are practically 
no limitations of technique. They do not regard the 
pianoforte as a chamber instrument; for them it seems 
to take the place of an orchestra. It seems indeed to be 
a greater thing than any orchestra, for while it actually 
accomplishes less than the orchestra, it has the power to 
suggest infinitely more. It is a perpetual stimulus to 
imagination. The orchestra plays its notes, states facts 
and no more; the pianoforte opens the door to a world 
of music that is beyond the power of any human voice 
or instrument to present in definite concrete shape. 

Busoni’s attitude to the pianoforte is made clear by 
what he himself has written on the subject of transcriptions, 
There are many musicians to whom the word transcription 
is at once a cause of scandal. Busoni maintains that all 
written music is transcription; that however simply a 
composer may express his thought, the written notes are 
at best a compromise between the original conception 
in his mind and the limitations of his instrument. He 
goes on to say that variations, which are a musical form 
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often beloved of those who profess to hate transcriptions, 
are in themselves transcriptions. And indeed the most 
academic-minded of us ought to remember that what we 
contemptuously call “hyphenated music ’’ dates back 
much further than even Liszt. If there is “‘ Liszt-Busoni ” 
and ‘“ Bach-Liszt,” so there is also “ Vivaldi-Bach ’” and 
“ Stradella-Handel.”’ And indeed the first vivtwosi of the 
keyboard to devote themselves habitually to transcriptions 
and variations were those immaculate artists whom no 
patriotic criticism may ever touch, the Elizabethan 
virginalists. 

Busoni is not a pianist for beginners in the art of 
listening. One must be thoroughly well acquainted with 
whatever he plays. He seems to take for granted that 
his audience know their Bach and Beethoven as intimately 
as he does himself. What the ordinary player takes 
pains to make clear he takes for granted and almost 
passes over. To listen to him playing the “ Hammer- 
klavier ’’ or any other great sonata of Beethoven involves 
a perpetual and strenuous intellectual effort to keep pace 
with his interpretation. Many people find that if they 
know a piece of music well enough to be in a condition to 
listen to Busoni’s performance of it, they have formed a 
definite conception of their own interpretation, and 
are thus liable to receive a very severe shock. To give 
way under shocks of this kind is narrow-minded. If you 
do not like the way in which Busoni plays the “ Goldberg ” 
variations, the originals are always to your hand and you 
may go home and play them for yourself—if you can. 
He has no wish to reproduce for you the tinkle of the harp- 
sichord. Yet he knows the harpsichord and its peculiar 
personality, knows that to Bach it meant not a tender 
and fragrant evocation of a quaint and ghostly past, 
but the loud and clangorous assertion of a hard and definite 
present. That is why he plays Bach with a firm metallic 
tone that rings clear and trumpet-like through the 
reverberations which the pedal has released. For the 
history of the harpsichord up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, is a continuous progress on the lines of the modern 
concert grand pianoforte and the modern concert-room 
organ. It was not until the days of Beethoven that the 
pianoforte, after a century of development, overtook its 
predecessor. Mozart was always a harpsichordist rather 
than a pianist, not because the harpsichord was the more 
delicate instrument, but because it was even then the 
more powerful and effective. 

It is in the last sonatas of Beethoven that the modern 
possibilities of the pianoforte first become apparent, and 
perhaps one of the things that stimulated Beethoven in 
this direction was the pianoforte with four strings to each 
note that was specially made for him on account of his 
deafness. And it is in these last sonatas of Beethoven 
that Busoni is at his greatest as an interpreter. For the 
mind of Beethoven looks forward in them into an illimitable 
future, and the hundred years of music that have passed 
since then have brought us to a point where a philosophical 
mind like Busoni’s can make the view wider and deeper 
than it could ever have been to the contemporaries of 
the composer. 

For Busoni is not merely the greatest of living executants 
on the pianoforte, but probably the greatest of musical 
thinkers. Even when he plays Liszt he makes us under 
stand that dexterity of mechanism is no more than the 
servant of thought. Indeed so subservient do the bravura 
passages become that it never occurs to us to think that 
Liszt's music is difficult to play. Busoni in fact has 
re-created and completed Liszt. He has penetrated into 
the furthest recesses of his mind, has seen perhaps more 
than Liszt himself ever saw clearly in his own personality, 
just as Liszt, on Chopin’s own admission, understood 
Chopin’s music better than Chopin himself. Therein 
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lies the greatness of Busoni, in his passion of understanding 
music, and in his unique power of inspiring the same passion 
in his audience. His is not the humble and reverential 
attitude of one who feels himself to be at most a particle 
of the mind of Beethoven. If he feels himself tobe a particle, 
it is as Beethoven too is a particle, as we are all particles 
in our several degrees, of a soul of music that is infinite 
and eternal. 
EDWARD J. DENT. 


CONCERTS 


THE QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT on October 
11 might have been described as a study in romantic 
horrors—“ La Cathédrale Engloutie,”’ ‘‘ Lamia,” the ‘‘ Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,’’ and at the end of a long programme 
Malipiero’s ‘‘ Ditirambo Tragico.”’ This last, although it 
has no programme, certainly outdid even Berlioz in grimness. 
It presented an almost unrelieved cacophony to ears already 
fatigued. Yet there was method in its madness, and a sense 
of genuine tragic emotion. Malipiero’s other works have 
shown that he is a composer to be taken seriously, however 
difficult to understand, and it is to be hoped that Sir Henry 
Wood will give us opportunities of hearing the ‘“‘ Ditirambo 
Tragico’”’ again. 


Mr. YORK BoweEn’s pianoforte recital on October 14 was 
more like a scientific demonstration than a concert. Its 
central feature was a group of studies composed by Mr. Bowen 
to illustrate various technical difficulties. He also played 
some Debussy pieces and Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, 
all of which he presented in the same strictly diagrammatic 
manner. To anyone seriously interested in the mechanism of 
pianoforte playing the evening was singularly instructive, 
and Mr. Bowen’s rigid renunciation of all sentiment showed, 
in so good a musician as he is known to be, a very remarkable 
power of self-control. 


M. FLORENT SCHMITT is a musical architect who is always 
casting a coquettish eye at impressionism. ‘‘ Réves”’ is 
really a remarkable study in method ; there is little about it 
that could be called formal structure, and the design depends 
mainly on stress-distribution, and on the instinct of the 
composer—happily justified—for leaving off just at the right 
moment. Yet underneath all this you feel the texture of the 
work moving in a curious, consistent order of its own, subtly 
conveying to you a sense of that absurd mock-logic which is 
so persistent in our dream-thinking—a coherence that is 
incoherent just because it is more preposterously rational than 
anything in real life. All this M. Schmitt contrives to indicate 
by contrapuntal audacities and free thematic combinations. 
“ Réves ’" is a diabolically clever piece of work, but it comes 
too near being a pathological study to be quite convincing as 
music. 


NEW MUSIC 


Messrs. AUGENER generally contrive to turn out a certain 
amount of good stuff along with the mass of trivialities 
whereby they, like other reputable houses, are apparently 
compelled to earn their bread. Their recent list includes 
a new piece by John Ireland (‘‘ The Towing-path,” 2s. net), 
which is quite worth buying; its half-ironic, half-sentimenta] 
vein is very characteristic of the composer in a certain mood, 
whilst in carefulness of design and accuracy of workmanship 
the piece is well up to the high standard the composer 
invariably sets himself. Herbert Howells’s two organ rhap- 
sodies (op. 17, Is. 6d. each net) have also a genuine poetic 
value ; no. 2 in particular has a fine dithyrambic majesty, 
and the composer has not allowed his fondness for bold 
harmonic progressions to obliterate his sense of what is due 
to the organ. M. Jaques-Dalcroze’s ‘‘ Action Songs”’ (two 
vols., each containing six games and songs, 2s. 6d. net per 
volume) show how the rhythm of song and dance may be 
interwoven into the ordinary daily play of children; 
the idea has real insight, and is well worth the attention of 
parents who can see beyond their own noses, 
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The reprints include Bilow’s arrangement of eighteen 
pieces by Domenico Scarlatti, together with the preface in 
which he adm ts having altered the text wherever he thought 
he could be an improvement on Scarlatti. Such naive candour 
disarms criticism, but weshould feel more grateful to Messrs. 
Augener if they had restored the authentic text before 
publication. 


In the rest of the pieces the standard slumps rather abruptly. 
The linked sweetness of Mr. Gustave Lind will no doubt 
bring a tear to the eye of many a suburban miss, but for the 
songs of Mr. Edgar T. Evetts and the violoncello pieces of 
Mr. Ludwig Lebell we cannot predict even that modest 
victory with any confidence. 


MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


THE first post-war musical season in Paris promises to be 
one of exceptional interest. Apart from the very large number 
of recitals announced and the usual orchestral fixtures, it 
is especially in the sphere of opera that this musical 
yenaissance is most remarkable. Paris now possesses four 
permanent operatic stages where everything from grand 
opera to opéra-bouffe will be, and is being, performed. In 
addition to the Opéra and Opéra-Comique,the Théatre Lyrique 
de la Gaité, under new management, announces a season 
of light opera, or opéra-bouffe, and has secured the services 
of singers such as Mmes. Marguerite Carré and Edmée Favart, 
and MM. Francell and Martinelli. ‘‘La Belle Héléne,”’ 
with which its season has opened, is now playing to packed 
houses ; and Offenbach’s brilliantly amusing score is meeting 
with the same success as when it was created in 1864. 


Another new operatic venture is the conversion of the 
Théatre du Vaudeville into the ‘‘ Théatre Lyrique,” where 
a number of interesting works will be performed, including 
Ravel’s ‘‘ L’Heure Espagnole’”’ and ‘Ma Meére 1]Oye,” 
Debussy’s ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ ‘‘ La Demoiselle Elue,”’ 
‘La Boite a Joujoux,” ‘ Protée’’ (Paul Claudel and Darius 
Milhaud), and classic revivals such as Gluck’s “ Orphée,”’ 
“Don Juan,” and ‘‘ Les Indes galantes’’ (Rameau). The 
singers engaged include Mary Garden, Maria Barrientos, 
Kousnetzoff, Georgette Leblanc, Lipkowska, Martn_.  henal, 
Vanni-Marcoux, and Lucien Fugére. 


The season 1919-20 will also see the mounting ot the 
following works at the Opéra: ‘“ Antar’’ (G. Dupont), 
‘‘ Légende de Saint-Christophe’’ (Vincent d’Indy), ‘‘ Guer- 
coeur ’’ (Magnard), and the ballet ‘“‘ La Prétresse d’Horgdiven ”’ 
(P. Ladmirault) ; and at the Opéra-Comique, the creation of 
‘La R6tisserie de la Reine Pédauque,”’ after Anatole France 
(M. Levadé), ‘“‘ Le Sauteriot’’ (M. Lazzari), ‘‘ Masques et 
Bergamasques ’’ (Gabriel Fauré), ‘‘ Camille ’’ (Marc Delmas), 
‘‘ Nausicaa ’’’ (Reynaldo Hahn), and others. 


L’Ecole Normale de Musique de Paris opened its doors on 
October 6. This is a new institution which gives a complete 
musical education to students of any age and any nationality 
(French, Allied or Neutral). It is intended to supplement 
the rather more exclusive Conservatoire, but its training will 
be of the highest grade, the Directors of Studies including 
MM. Vincent d’Indy, Paul Dukas, Gabriel Pierné, etc., while 
the school is under the supervision of well-known musicians 
such as MM. Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Widor, Charpentier, 
Paladilhe, Dubois and Rabaud. 


M. Charles Bouvet’s scholarly and sympathetic study of 
the great Couperin dynasty (‘‘ Les Couperin,’ par Charles 
Bouvet: Paris, Delagrave, 15 fr.) is an important contribution 
to musicology, and of the greatest interest and importance to 
students of the great clavecinists of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. It contains an excellent catalogue 
of all the known works (published and unpublished) of the 
various members of the Couperin family, and a full description 
of the church and organ of the Eglise de Saint Gervais, of 
which the Couperins were organists in succession for the 
space of 200 years. It was upon this very church that the 
shell from the German long-range gun fell on Good Friday, 
March 29, 1918, and did such serious damage. The organ 
of the Couperins suffered severely, but it has happily been 
dossible to repair it to a certain extent. 
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Drama 
THE OLD VIC 


Roya Victoria HaLLt.—The Tempest, 


TT". quality o’ the climate” on Prospero’ . island was, 


ce 


as we know, peculiar. But if it was quite as 

peculiar as the electrician at the Old Vic made it 
the place must indeed have been most disquieting to live in, 
Dusk followed with the suddenness of eclipse on the heels 
of mid-day, red sunsets were the delight of shepherds 
in the forenoon, the moon shone at the slightest provocation 
and at all hours of the day or night. Limelight is one of 
those good things of which it is possible to have too much 
and the point at which legitimate use becomes abuse is 
very soon reached in a play like “‘ The Tempest,” to which 
the spectator only desires to be allowed to listen in peace 
with the least possible distraction. 

But for the light, the performance was as a whole a most 
enjoyable one. Mr. Charles Warburton made a dignified 
Prospero, a little too much inclined, perhaps, to declaim 
loudly where he should have spoken like a sage and reflective 
human being. The defects of his performance were the 
defects of Shakespearian acting as a whole, traditional and 
not personal defects. In his own style Mr. Warburton was 
excellent. The trouble is that we do not much like the 
style. Mr. Hardingham and Mr. Keen were good as 
Ferdinand and Gonzalo, and indeed the whole scene in 
which the shipwrecked Lords first appear was admirable. 
The quick, sharp dialogue came trippingly off the tongues 
of all the actors, so that it was a real pleasure to listen to. 
We can imagine more adequate Mirandas than Miss Florence 
Saunders. The range of her emotional scale was very 
limited, and she seemed to have but an imperfect control 
over her instrument of expression. She succeeded in 
making the rapturous exclamation, 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 

That has such people in’t ! 
almost comic by her unconvincing delivery. Ariel was 
made up of a trinity of young ladies; but the most 
permanent manifestation of the character took the shape 
of Miss Kitty Carlton, whose airiness left nothing to be 
desired. 

But the best acting was undoubtedly to be seen in the 
comic portions of the play. Mr. Stockwell Hawkins’s 
Stephano was masterful. It is, we imagine, easier to act 
a comic Shakespearian character than a tragic one. For 
low-comedy figures are much the same now as they were in 
Shakespeare’s day. Crowned kings and splendid proud 
noblemen and the rich formality of courtly speech have 
disappeared from the modern world. Consequently the 
actor who takes the part of a Prospero or an Alonso cannot 
help feeling somewhat embarrassed by the remotenes: of 
the character and language, while a comedian taking such 
a part as Stephano feels very much more at home, tipsy 
rogues being much the same to-day as three hundred years 
ago. Judging from the descriptions of Tarlton’s acting 
and from the portrait of him which is to be seen in one of 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, one would 
imagine that he would find no difficulty, if he were dropped 
on to the stage of a modern music-hall, in amusing his 
audience. We are not in any way detracting from the 
merit of Mr. Hawkins’s performance ; good actors, whether 
comic or tragic, are so rare that they deserve all our 
gratitude and admiration. What we wish to point out is 
this, that of two actors equally competent in tragedy and 
comedy respectively, the comedian would have the easier 
task in the interpretation of a Shakespearian character. 
Trinculo was not sufficiently modern ; Mr. Paterson, who 
played the part, was rather too conscious that he was a 
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Shakespearian figure and tried to be antique, with fatal 
results. Mr. Russell Thorndike was perhaps rather too 
monotonously ferocious as Caliban; but there were fine 
moments in his rendering of the part. Sullivan’s music 
made a very pleasant accompaniment to_ the whole 
performance, and we left with the firm intention of going 
to see “ Richard II.”’ and ‘“‘ As You Like It,’’ which are 
promis¢ d for the near future. H. 


STAGE CRAFT 


Savoy THEATRE. Tiger Rose. By Willard Mack. 


O have spent the afternoon in watching Mr. Trench’s 
T ‘Napoleon ° and the evening in watching Mr. 
Mack s ‘‘ Tiger Rose ”’ was 2 strange and salutary 
experience. The juxtaposition was crude and cogent. 
Mr. Trerch’s characters spoke a fine and stately English ; 
Mr. Macks spoke every variety of pidgin—the patois 
of the Siwash Indian, the habitant, and the half-breed. 
There was, in fact, no doubt at all as to what should 
have happened. 

And yet—is there not more than a chance that what 
did happen is what should have happened? That it 
ought to have happened precisely because it did. We 
are not more sentimental, we believe, than most of our 
fellows; we are not less sensitive than most, we hope, 
to the diference between fine English and Pawnee ; 
we are not less ambitious to restore the poetical drama 
to what we hold to be its rightful place upon the English 
stage. The scale was weighted as heavily against Mr. 
Mack, Miss Marjory Campbell and Mr. Tearle in our mind 
as in anybody’s. If they could scatter our defences 
of triple brass, and make a plaything of our heart for two 
hours and a half, might it not be because they know 
more about the art of the theatre, more about what can 
be done and what ought to be attempted from the stage, 
than Mr. Trench ? 

Yes, it was because Mr. Mack knew better than Mr. 
Trench what must be in a play and what must be left 
outside it, that Miss Campbell and Mr. Tearle were able 
to feel solid ground beneath their feet, and to behave 
like men and women who feel not the constraint but the 
liberation of speech. What Mr. Mack had built was 
strong enough to stamp on. Like the hut in the music- 
hall song, 

It’s only a knockabout shanty 

And furnished as plain as can be; 

‘Twas built with an axe and a hammer, 

A bagful of nails and a tree. 

The walls are not hung with old masters 

Or furnished with fine tapestree ; 

It’s only a knockabout shanty, 

But it’s home, sweet home, to me. 
Mr. Trench had the old masters ; Mr. Mack had the walis. 
We love and admire old masters; but, as we found to 
our dismay, we can't livein them. Mr. Trench’s tapestree 
and Mr. Mack’s walls—that might have been something 
better than the factor’s hut in Alberta with Queen Victoria 
over the piano. But we can at a pinch do without the 
trimmings ; we cannot do without the walls. 

What are Mr. Mack’s walls? First, a perfectly funda- 
mertal appeal to a universal emotion, the passionate 
fidelity of a lover to her love. The appeal was kept 
direct ; it was not allowed to be entangled in machinery, 
We were not suffered to forget what was happening, or 
why, or to whom. Everything that was spoken, everything 
that was done had an urgent and immediate bearing 
upon the outcome of Rose Bocion’s love. And she— 
not merely the actress, but Mr. Mack’s created character— 
spoke like a girl in passionate love. The playwright 
had left his player bound and free; once she knew his 
lines, nothing could stop her from throwing every atom 
of personality and passion she possessed into being. Miss 
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Campbell obeyed and conquered triumphantly. And 
the structure of Mr. Michael Devlin of the N.W.M.P. 
was no less simple and strong. He was an Irishman, a 
jester off duty, but at the bottom and before all else, 
a member of a force with a tradition. He would have 
his man at all costs. So Mr. Tearle, too, knew what 
he was made of, and could devote all his energy to being 
also; and he was, splendidly. It was the same with 
all of them in their degree, with the Doctor (Mr. Percy 
Parsons) and the Factor (Mr. Nelson Ramsay) ,the American 
(Mr. Henry Wenman), and even, though his particular 
variety of non-English troubled him at times, with Pierre 
(Mr. Marshall-Hall). 

We are certain of this. Not until our poetic dramatists 
have mastered the craft as Mr. Mack has mastered it 
will their triumph be secure. No matter how fine their 
wordcraft, or how subtle their imagination, they must 
build on fundamentals as solid as Mr. Mack’s. Once 
they have the walls, they may hang as much tapestree 
on them as they like. The groundling does not prefer 
Choctaw to fine English; he merely insists on knowing 
what things are about. Will Mr. Trench take our advice 
and go to watch “ Tiger Rose’’? In all seriousness we 
ask him, for we believe that it might move him to do what 
Dostoevsky did to the first draft of ‘‘ The Possessed ’’— 
to take it in his two hands and make it a masterpiece. 
“Tiger Rose” could never be that ; ‘‘ Napoleon’’ might 
be; but at present “Tiger Rose” is a play, and 
‘ Napoleon ”’ is not. M. 


A TANGLE 


ScALA THEATRE. The Net. By Mark Ambient. 


“THE NET” is one of those delightful entertainments 
which should satisfy everybody. The critic smiles; the 
gallery girl cries ; and the author, who was, we imagine, 
not quite prepared for either event, scores both. It is 
melodrama with a pleasant difference. Instead of every- 
body being quite too definitely something, nobody was 
certainly anything, except perhaps Major Addingham 
(Mr. Nettlefold), who rapidly and rightly became bewilder- 
ment personified. For who really did know whether Naia 
Mara (Mrs. Nettlefold) was a bad woman or not? The 
story of the initialled scarf-pin and the misdirected love 
letter was, after all, as Captain Vallance (Mr. Reginald Fry) 
truly said, a bit thick. And who could have known that 
the captain, who up to that moment had behaved like the 
stage curate, except that he had a dubious past, would 
be so upset by the incident as to shoot himself? Never- 
theless, to the general surprise, he did, and Naia Mara 
crept back to the Major’s flat and carried off the revolver. 

Was she merely an enterprising souvenir-hunter, or— 
Before we had time to frame the alternative, there she was, 
more attractive than ever, as Mrs. Melrose, apparently 
mistress of millions, with two secretaries (one of whom, 
Mr. Percy Kent, was very clever and amusing) and a comic 
Marquis. This final jolt to the kaleidoscope was such that 
we felt anybody might be anything. Nothing but the 
event could determine whether that charming and urbane 
Sir Claude Petrie (Mr. Julius Knight) was a kindly friend 
or a ruthless sleuth-hound. To this moment we have not 
made up our mind. For the event itself was ambiguous. 
Even though the lady in Captain Vallance’s past came 
forward to reveal that she had been in the flat all the while, 
and had seen the Captain shoot himself, we could not help 
feeling that there was something in Sir Claude’s unfeeling 
remark that she would be convicted of perjury if she said 
so. So that the chances were even that Naia-Mara-Melrose 
would be in the dock after all. However, Major Adding- 
ham and she evidently thought it was good enough and 
embraced with appropriate fervour. It is, of course, a 
matter of personal taste, but we ourselves should prefer a 
little more certainty when it’s a hanging matter. M 
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Correspondence 


THE OFFICE OF THE CONCEPTION OF THE B.V.M. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


S1r,—Freeman in his ‘‘ History of the Norman Conquest,” 
IV. 135, relates the story of the visit of Aethelsige (Helsin or 
Elsin), Abbot of Ramsey, to Denmark in 1070, at the instance 
of William the Conqueror, taking as his authority Langebek’s 
“‘Scriptores Rerum Danicarum,’’ III. 253. Here four dif- 
ferent forms of the legend are preserved. The first is taken 
from an early lectionary ( burnt in 1728), being lessons 5-8 of 
the office ; the second from the Schleswig Breviary, which 
uses a part of the pseud-Anselm ‘‘de Conceptione Beate 
Marie ’’ (Opera, 1717, p. 505); the third from the pseud- 
Anselm ‘‘ Miraculum de Conceptione Sanctz Mariz ”’ (p. 507) ; 
the fourth from a German source. Of these, the first is a 
shortened form of the third, which is in all probability amplified 
from a common source with the second. The legend is, in 
brief, that Elsin, returning from Denmark, was in great peril 
on the sea when an apparition, dressed as a bishop, promised 
him safety if he would keep the feast of the Conception on 
the 8th of December. He accordingly instituted it at the 
Abbey of Ramsey on his return. 

The researches of the late Mr. Edmund Bishop (‘‘ Liturgica 
Historica,’ p. 239) leave no doubt that this devotion is of 
English pre-Conquest origin, derived, perhaps, from Byzan- 
tine sources, reintroduced by the younger Anselm in 1129, 
and formally sanctioned for the province of Canterbury in 
1328. The Elsin legend is clearly apocryphal, though his 
existence and the voyage of the Abbot of Ramsey to Denmark 
are proved, the latter by Domesday Book. But up to the 
present no trace of the legend has been found in English service 
books, though it existsin Roman, Bohemian, Danish and Italian 
Benedictine breviaries. A few days ago I had the opportunity 
of examining an early Sarum breviary (belonging to Mr. W. M. 
Voynich) of an unusual type, probably written for a dignitary 
of the Cathedral Church at Chichester, as containing an office 
of St. Richard of Chichester which does not seem to have 
been printed. The office of the Conception is also unprinted, 
and uses the Elsin story as the first six lessons. 

While these are of the second type referred to above, they 
contain at the end another passage of the pseud-Anselm, and 
are identical (verbal differences excepted) with the twelfth- 
century insertions in the manuscript of Osbert de Clare 
(B.M. Vit. A. xvii. ff. 99-101), thus lending additional interest 
to this puzzling variation. The Elsin story is also found in 
Wace, ‘‘ La Vie de la Vierge Marie,’’ and in the ‘‘ Cursor 
Mundi,” p. 1416 (ed. E.E.T.S.), and was probably the one 
referred to by St. Bernard, c. 1140, as a “‘ scriptum superne 
revelationis.”’ 

Mr. Voynich’s manuscript, which is in other respects of the 
highest liturgical interest for historians of the Sarum Use, 
dates from about 1340, its ornament showing strong traces 
of French influence, though it was, of course, of English 
origin ; and I have thought it desirable to put the existence 
of these two offices on record. ROBERT STEELE. 

Savage Club, W.C. 


OUR INACCESSIBLE HERITAGE 


To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—Your correspondents appear to have exhausted 
their commentary upon the “ Inaccessible Heritage.’’ There 
is, however, one important branch of the subject which 
has not, so far as I know, been explored. The heritage does 
not include only the books we wish to buy and cannot 
procure; it includes also the books which we do not wish 
to buy, but wish to read and cannot reach. The question 
is whether the British Museum Library ought not to be 
open to readers in the evening, and on Sunday. 

At present the Library can only be used by those whose 
occupation or lack of occupation permits them to pass their 
days there. The research of the professional scholar, the 
curiosity of the affluent, the affliction of the dotard, the 
idleness of the pauper—these may all be gratified or solaced 
in the Library; it can also provide a degree of physical 
warmth for the homeless. But for those who are regularly 
occupied elsewhere for even six hours of the day, the Library 
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is useless; and among this last class, I believe, are Many 
of those who might most profitably make use of it. : 

For this class there is one resource, if they can afford it- 
the London Library. The London Library, for a private 
library, is surprisingly good; its terms are generous and 
its manners gracious ; but if one wishes to pursue any subject 
very far, it is, naturally, not inexhaustible. Moreover, there 
is no need for more than one complete repository of printed 
matter. The Museum might, as a test, be opened for two 
nights a week until ten o'clock. Some enlargement of stag 
would be necessary; if the Museum authorities would inform us 
of the probable cost of this innovation we should know whether 
such an expansion of the usefulness of the Library is beyond 
the means of the nation, which endures expenses of far less 
general benefit. 

I am, Sir, your obliged obedient servant, 


T. S. Extor. 


D’ANNUNZIO 
To the Editor of THe ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to correct some inaccuracies which 
appear in Signor de Ruggiero’s article on D’Annunzio in the 
issue of your paper for the 10th inst. ? 

1. “Per la pid grande Italia,’’ the collection of 
D’Annunzio’s war speeches (May, 1915), was published in 
1915, not in 1918. Thus it appears that “ La Leda senza 
Cigno’’ (1916) was not the first of D’Annunzio’s war 
books, though some of the matter contained in it was originally 
published in the Corriere della Sera (1914). : 

2. D’Annunzio’s Catholic mysticism first appears, in a 
well-defined form, in the ‘‘Contemplazione della Morte” 
(1912), and gave rise to heated controversies in the press. 
Nor has it any relationship either with the “ San Sebastien ”’ 
or the much earlier ‘“‘ Nave.’’ In both of these plays the 
religious element is purely decorative, historical and external, 
as it is also in the ‘‘ Sagra dei Mille”’ (1915). And again a 
marked distinction should be made between these works 
and the ‘‘ apocalyptic mysticism ”’ of his later writings, which 
is not unlike, and certainly no less false than, that of Claudel, 
with whom an interesting parallel might be drawn. In point 
of fact I venture to believe that such manifestations should 
not be considered as isolated and individual phenomena, but 
in relation to the strong literary-mystic-Catholic revival 
produced by the war in Italy and in France. 

3. The following assertion can only be attributed to 
prejudice, whether personal or political: “In his 
{D’Annunzio’s} mind there is no room for humanitarianism, 
for a championing of right against might. It is might rather 
than right that inspires him. He would have been even 
more ready to sing the deeds of the barbarians, had we chanced 
to deserve that name, than those of the defenders of the 
right.’’ If this had truly been the case it is difficult to unde-- 
stand D’Annunzio’s attitude during Italian neutrality and 
towards France. Since his play ‘‘ La Gloria,” he never 
obtruded the gospel of the superman into political life. Hight 
used in the Roman sense of jus, has ever been the fundamental 
inspiration of all his national poetry, independently of whether 
this coincided with might. And it is right, not political or 
national opportunism, that has provoked his liume exploit, 
independently of whether it be justifiable or not. To mis 
understand this essential fact is to misconstrue the whole 
of D’Annunzio, and to stultify any attempt at serious criticism 

I beg to remain, Sir, 
Yours, 
ARUNDELL DEL RE 


THE CoppEn CxvB have in the press a reprint of a remarkable 
article contributed by W. E. Gladstone to the Foreign and 
Colonial Quarterly Review for January, 1843. The article is 
written in defence of the many reductions in customs duties 
made by the Government of Sir Robert Peel in the previous 
year, and shows that Gladstone, even at this early date, was 
already to all intents and purposes a Free Trader. The reprint 
will be of great interest to admirers of the eminent Liberal 
statesman, and is not without its bearing on the fiscal con- 
troversy of the day, especially in the matter of Colonial 
Preference. 
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Foreign Literature 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN 
I. “CATALAN AS SHE IS SPOKE” 


T is not easy to write about Spanish things with 
| accuracy or fairness. The appearances noted in 
passing travel, the views which seem to be suggested 
by books and newspapers, are apt to mislead a foreigner ; 
and one has a horror of ignorantly mixing oneself up with 
other people’s affairs. Months of travel in Spain and an 
acquaintance with Spaniards from all parts of the country, 
with men in different conditions of life and of varying degrees 
of intellectual attainment, have convinced me that their 
two most striking qualities are an immense belief in Spain, 
however much they may seem to run it down, and a never- 
failing fund of kindness to all strangers. In dealing with 
Catalonia it must never be forgotten that, for all its cultural 
and commercial development, it is one of the several regions 
into which Spain is naturally divided. Galicia has a literature 
of its own which is both extensive and readable ; its material 
development is hindered only by the inadequacy of its 
railway communications. To speak of a Basque is to speak 
of energy, resource and intellectual power. Aragon is putting 
forward claims for autonomy resembling those of Catalonia, 
The modern Catalan movement, in spite of its peculiar features, 
can only be regarded as a branch of Spanish or, if you like, 
Iberian culture; and it is none the worse for that. To 
say that it is a thing of itself is to misunderstand the situation 
and to forfeit one’s impartiality. Some people affirm that 
Catalan literature is solely an instrument of propaganda ; 
but such a view is not warranted by the facts; a literature 
which had no value apart from mere propaganda would be 
unworthy of consideration in THE ATHENEUM. 
The story of the Catalan literary renaissance, the 
“ Renaixenga,’’ has often been told ; but it has been described 
from the point of view of the development of the Catalan 
national idea. Politics have been inextricably intertwined 
with most forms of Catalan activity since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and it is a matter of some difficulty 
to discern what is really valuable or interesting to read. 
The Catalan Muses are imprisoned in a policy, and their 
votaries have deliberately dedicated themselves to kindling 
the intelligence of the Catalan people against what is regarded 
as an impotent and mischievous administration. No one 
could blame them for that; yet it is irrelevant to what is 
really essential. Art cannot subsist indefinitely if it squander 
its resources on the dissemination of a political idea. 


The Shadow-shows, which old memoirs record as being so 
popular an entertainment in Barcelona at the end of the 
eighteenth century, were really the beginnings of the Catalan 
national theatre. The paper figures, silhouetted against 
the screen, performed ‘‘ entremeses,’’ or comic interludes ; 
and the language put into their mouths was a mixture of 
Spanish (Castilian) and Catalan. The author of most of 
these pieces was José Robrefio y Tort ; he was, one is inclined 
to think, a more useful and stimulating person than is generally 
acknowledged. By his gift of satire and by the deft manner 
in which he made people not only laugh at things, but laugh 
them out of court, he did more to discredit the central govern- 
ment and its absurd regulations in the style of our own 
preposterous ‘‘ Dora’’ than many of the books and poems 
which were afterwards deliberately intended to inspire 
Opposition. He was born in 1780, and began life as an 
engraver. A passion for the theatre, however, led him to 
abandon his profession, and at the age of 31 he made his 
début at the Teatro Principal. Then he began to publish 
Lo Romance. It must have been something like the Roman 
Travaso. There was no event, no gossip, no absurd act of 
repression by Government officials, which Robrefio did not 
hit off in an epigram, lash with satire or show by a mock 
lamentation to be utterly ridiculous. And as no number 
of the Tyavaso appears without the figure of its mythical 
founder, Tito Livio Cianchettini, selling his paper at the 
corner of a street, so no number of Lo Romance was printed 
without a rough woodcut showing Robrefio taking part as 
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actor, preacher or street orator in the events which occupied 
his pages. Copies were eagerly sought, and passed from hand 
to hand, and the blind ballad-singers in the market-place 
were never tired of reciting his comic verses. His success 
in giving expression to what people thought, or wanted to 
think, was unfailing; there was hardly a manifesto or a 
broadside, a patriotic hymn or a seditious pasquinade, which 
was not his work. He made a particular point of attacking 
Joseph I., who was nominally King of Spain in the tragic 
years following 1808 ; he chaffed the monks for their monstrous 
gluttony; he wrote a delicious criticism of the resolution 
of the Cathedral Chapter to dye couleur de rose the head of 
that swarthy brunette, Our Lady of Montserrat. He was 
famous for his extemporizations. In his collected works 
is a décima on hearing of the accident which befell a friend 
of his, whose head was cut open by an image falling from 
the altar before which he had been praying: ‘‘ 1 went to 
see whether the Lord would open a way for me in my distress ; 
but instead of that, a Saint descended and opened my head.” 
He was always furiously anti-French; but his pleasant 
vein of scepticism seems to show that he had read some Vol- 
taire, and had had access to some of those odious foreign 
books which the Spanish Government, like the British 
Government of a hundred years later, had tried to 
prohibit. 

Some of Robrefio’s theatrical pieces retain an interest 
and liveliness more easily appreciated by foreigners than by 
patriotic Catalans. Like the Valencian comedies acted at 
the Court of Princess Germaine de Foix im the sixteenth 
century, they were partly in Catalan and partly in Castilian. 
Neither the plots nor the language are very elevated, to be 
sure; and Catalan purists are inclined to dismiss these 
farces with a contemptuous wave of the hand. Yet they 
were alive; and their vitality was due in some measure to 
the skill with which Robrefio employed different kinds of 
speech to differentiate his characters. Persons of quality 
talk Castilian, a Castilian full of pompous circumlocutions 
and high-sounding phrases; and Castilian was used for final 
choruses and generally for all words set to music. Catalan 
was reserved for the sympathetic, popular types who were 
required to give trenchant expression to what the author 
had in mind. Their language is vulgar and ill-educated, but 
it was a living language; it is thoroughly bad Catalan, but 
it was the best for Robrefio’s purpose. It was moreover a 
useful device for bringing out the personalities of the different 
parts, comparable with that used by Goldoni when the fine 
ladies speak Tuscan and their maids Venetian, or with the 
plan adopted by Mozart and his contemporaries, of giving 
florid airs to noblemen and gentlemen while their dependants 
sing tunes of a more popular stamp. 


After the tragic death of Robrejio at sea, in 1838, his work 
was carried on by Francisc Renart, who had less sense of 
humour, but more respect for the Catalan tongue; and 
afterwards by Federico Solér, who composed about one 
hundred dramatic pieces, including a parody of “‘ El Trovador ” 
(the drama by Gutierrez on which the libretto of ‘‘ Il Trova- 
tore’? was founded) and a famous comedy on the subject 
of Holloway’s Pills. Under the name of “ Serafi Pitarra ”’ 
he published broadsides after the manner of Robrefio, while 
his dramatic works held the stage until the arrival and 
definite triumph of Angel Guimeré in the early nineties. 


Meanwhile the question of language had become one of 
real importance. In the opening years of the nineteenth 
century Catalan was hardly spoken at all, except by country 
people and the poorer classes in Barcelona. It had been 
dying out since the sixteenth century; in 1716 it ceased 
to be even officially the language of the country; and in 
1810, when Napoleon endeavoured to gain supporters among 
the Catalans by restoring their language, his efforts were 
coldly received by the whole population, and the newspapers 
which he had caused to be printed in Catalan went back to 
Castilian as soon as his back was turned. The most inter 
esting feature of the Catalan movement has been the endeavour 
to transform modern Catalan into a literary language, and 
the success which has attended it. It was the work of the 
poets and historians rather than the dramatists; ‘‘ Catala 
qu’ara es parla’’—Catalan as she is spoke—was seen to be 
hopeless as a means of literary expression. J. B.T. 
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A YOUNG ITALIAN CRITIC 


Luca Giorpano. Da Enzo Petraccone. Opera Postuma a cura di 
B. Croce. (Naples, Ricciardi. 7 lire.) 


E are gradually beginning to realize the disintegrat- 
ing effect of the war upon many even of 
those who fought most bravely in it. Apparently 

there had always been a vein of scepticism in Enso Petrac- 
cone, the young gunner officer who was killed in the great 
Austrian attack of June, 1918, which made it difficult for 
him to settle down. For a time he was a successful 
journalist, but he threw up his editorship in disgust, and 
then hesitated for a while between literature and art. 
Though he ultimately dedicated himself to art criticism, 
he will probably be best known to such English readers 
as may have heard his name by his book on Cagliostro in 
Sandrén’s ‘‘Collezione Settecentesca.” When Italy 
joined the Allies he had no doubt as to his duty. 
‘‘Speriamo di fare anche noi qualche cosa,” as he put 
it ; and he got himself transferred from the quiet part of 
the line where he was stationed to the Carso, contrary to 
the wishes of his friends. It was from here that he sent 
Croce, in whose library he did much of his work, these 
dialogues with the dog Tell, which were written, he says, 
in moments of almost black despair. ‘“‘I have lost all 
faith in everything, even in myself.” 

The dialogue on the “ barbagianni,” the great eagle owl 
captured and caged by his men, is the only one that may 
be said to touch on an incident of the campaign, while 
“‘T Nostri Morti’’ shows how little he was influenced by 
ordinary patriotic motives in what he did : 

At least for one evening I should like to be happy with a 
happiness that is not noisy and external, but internal and peaceful ; 
feel for one evening satisfied with myself, sure of myself, contented 
with my existence, even at the cost of having to pay for so much 
enjoyment with the eternal bitterness of an eternal regret. 

The despair and scepticism go deeper in such dialogues 
as that in praise of cigarettes or the soliloquy on the joy 
of sinking into the state of just conscious torpor which is 
the nearest approach to sleep that his insomnia will allow 
him. Yet in “Sincerita’’ the dog asks him why, if he 
does not believe in justice, art or anything, and considers 
that there is nothing better in the world than smoking 
cigarettes, he still writes and wishes to be read. All this 
bitterness, says Croce, 
is nothing but the desire for light, the need of sincerity, the 
rigorous self-criticism of a noble soul that has not succeeded, for 
all its efforts, in mastering with its mind the mystery of things; the 
religious spasms of one who was seeking, but had not yet found his 
God—the God that none the less lives within him, and inspired and 
guided all his feelings and actions. 

Petraccone’s essay easily obtained a prize offered for 
a study of the life and work of Luca Giordano. He had 
done a good deal of work on Barocco a;t in Naples, and 
the essay is the result of long and painstaking study. 
Luca G‘ordano’s output was so vast that his rapidity of 
work became a by-word. In England he is probably best 
known by the Cupid and Psyche pictures at Hampton 
Court. Though the chief influences upon him were the 
Neapolitan Ribera, the great Venetians, and above all 
Pietro di Cortona, such was his versatility that it is 
impossible to trace the logical development of his genius. 
So skilled an imitator was he that he could palm off a 
Diirer of his own manufacture on a Neapolitan prior ; and 
he was no less successful with Rembrandt, to say nothing 
of the Italian masters. Hence he is seen at his best in his 
sketches, which are generally studies from reality, ‘‘ from 
which his constant mannerism had always recoiled in order 
to pursue a reality already expressed in forms that could 
not be reproduced.” But the ‘‘ Christ among the Doctors” 
reproduced in this volume shows what Luca Giordano 
could do when he threw off the yoke for a moment, if 
only in a single figure. 


THE ATHEN#ZUM 
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A NEW PASTIME. 


Le MonpbeE bDES Imaces. Par Léon Daudet. (Paris, N 
Librairie Nationale. 5 fr. net.) (Paris, Nouvelle 


HEN M. Léon Daudet tells us that his father was an 
illustrious author and his mother an exceptionally 
talented woman, we appreciate and applaud both 

his filial piety and his literary judgment ; when he maintains 
that he has inherited peculiar powers which enabled him 
to depose against M. Malvy without making any mistakes 
we are ready to make allowances for a self-satisfaction 
which is but human frailty and not uncommon. But when 
M. Daudet builds these kindred convictions into a system 
of philosophy which he assures us will largely supersede 
medical science in the future, he is making the principle 
of inherited talent bear a burden beyond its strength. 

In ‘‘ Le Monde des Images,’’ designed as a continuation 
of ‘“ L’Hérédo,” M. Daudet animadverts upon a large 
number of recognized psycho-pathological phenomena 
which he explains as spiritual and cerebral atavism 
manifesting themselves in images upon oursubconsciousness, 
He christens these atavistic reversions ‘‘personimages,” and 
he adopts an attitude of contemptuous pity to the medical 
faculty which has hitherto muddled along, content with its 
own “ jargon,’ without suspecting that the magic key of 
M. Daudet’s designation was at hand to solve all difficulties, 
We are reminded of the old lady who, after instructing the 
omnibus conductor to put her down at the Marble Arch, 
insisted upon descending at Hyde Park Corner. “ This 
ain’t Marble Arch, Mum,” said the conductor, only to 
receave the scornful rejoinder: ‘‘ Possibly not ; but it’s 
what J call the Marble Arch, anyway!” 

M. Daudet’s powers as a fluent writer are well known, 
and his fancy dallies with complicated unions between his 
ancestral personimages (which are spherical) and _ his 
subconscious self (form not stated). 

By the help of his talisman, moreover, he gives interesting 
speculations on the genesis and inner significance of 
numerous works of literature, including “ Withering 
hights’”’; and Hamlet in a line unknown to us says: 

To dead, to sleep, to dream perhaps. 


The moral of which is that it is safer to refer before quoting 
than to trust to a personimage. 


LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated by S. KoTELIANSKY and KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
XII.* 
To A. S. SoUVORIN. 


December 30, 1888, Moscow. 


T HE producer considers Ivanov a_ superfluous 
man in the Tourgenev sense of the word. Savina 
fa famous Russian actress] asks why Ivanov is 

a scoundrel, You write: ‘‘ You must grant Ivanov 

something or other, which would make it obvious why 

two women hang round his neck, why he is a villain, 
and why the doctor [Dr. Lvov of the play] is a great 
man. If this is how you three have understood me it 
means that my “Ivanov” is no good at all. I must have 
lost my wits, I suppose, and written something entirely 

unlike what I intended. If Ivanov appears to be 4 

scoundrel, or a superfluous man, and the doctor a great 

man, if it is not clear why Sarrah and Sasha love Ivanov, 
then, obviously, my play has not come off and there 
can be no question of staging it. This is how I understand 
my characters: Ivanov is a noble, a university man, 

* The eleventh instalment appeared in Tue ATHEN#&UM for 
September 5. 
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with nothing remarkable about him; his is an easily 
excitable nature, fervent, very much disposed to in- 
fatuations, honest and straightforward, like the majority 
of educated noblemen. He lives on his estate and serves 
on the Zemstvo. His past deeds and behaviour, the 
things which have interested and held him, one can judge 
from the following words spoken to the doctor (Act I., 
Scene V.): ‘‘ Do not marry Jewesses or neurotic women 
or blue-stockings. . . Do not fight alone against thousands, 
do not tilt against windmills, or knock your head against 
the wall. . . The Lord keep you from all kinds of model 
farming, from following extraordinary schools, from fiery 
speeches. . . ’’ This is a résumé of his past. Sarrah, who 
had witnessed the model farming and other whimsies says, 
of him to the doctor: ‘‘ He is a remarkable man, doctor, 
and I am sorry you did not know him a couple of years 
ago. Now he is moody, silent, does nothing, but then 
_. , how fascinating he was!” (Act I., Scene VII.). 
Like the majority of Russian intellectuals, he has a 
fascinating past. There is scarcely one Russian noble 
or university man who would not boast of his past. Why ? 
Because Russian excitability has one specific quality: it 
is quickly superseded by fatigue. A young man, in a 
fever, almost before he has jumped off the school bench, 
takes up a burden beyond his powers. Straightway he 
dashes at the question of schools, the lot of the peasant, 
model farming, Vyesinik Evropy [a “ serious’’ review], 
delivers speeches, writes to ministers of State, combats 
evil, applauds gocd, falls in love, not simply and anyhow, 
but necessarily, either with blue-stockings or neurotic 
women or Jewesses, or even prostitutes, whom he is saving 
—and so on and so on. But no sooner has he reached 
the age ot thirty or thirty-five, when he begins already 
to feel fatigue and boredom. He has hardly grown a 
decent moustache when he declares authoritatively : 
“My dear chap, don’t marry. . . Trust my experience.” 


... Or: “In the main what is liberalism? Between 
ourselves, Katkov [a reactionary publicist] was very 
often right...” He is already prepared to deny the 


Zemstvo, model farming, science and love. My Ivanov 
says to the doctor (Act I., Scene V.): ‘‘ You, my dear 
friend, left the university only last year. You are still 
young and hearty, but I am thirty-five. I have the 
right to advise you...’’ That is the tone of these 
prematurely tired men. Sighing authoritatively, he advises 
further: ‘Do not marry, etc.’”’ (see one of the above 
quotations), ‘but choose some ordinary woman, grey, 
without bright colours, without too much vanity. In 
general, build up your life on what already exists. The 
greyer and the more monotonous the background, the 
better. . . The life that I have lived—ugh! how tiring 
it was! Oh, how awfully tiring!” 

This fatigue and boredom makes it impossible for him 
to understand what is going on and what has happened. 
Horrified, he says to the doctor (Act. I. Scene IIT.) : ‘‘ You 
tell me she will die, and I feel neither love nor pity, but a 
kind of emptiness and lassitude. This must appear 
dreadful to an onlooker, but I myself do not understand 
what is happening in my soul.” Finding themselves so 
Situated, narrow-minded and unthinking people usually 
throw all the blame on their environment, or rank 
themselves as superfluous men and little Hamlets, and so 
are comforted. But Ivanov, an honest man, frankly 
declares to the doctor and to the public that he does not 
understand himself: ‘‘I do not understand, I do not 
understand... ’’ That he is sincere is seen from the 
monologue in Act III., when, face to face with the public, 
and making a public confession, he even weeps ! 

The change that has happened to him offends his sense 
of decency. He seeks for reasons outside himself, but 
does not find them; he begins seeking within himself, 
and discovers only a vague sense of guilt. This is a Russian 
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feeling. A Russian, if any one of the family dies in his 
house, or falls ill, or if he owes money to another, or 
lends it—always feels guilty. All the time Ivanov harps 
on his guilt, and with every dig he gets it grows on him. 
In the first Act he says: ‘‘ Probably, I am terribly guilty, 
but my thoughts are confused, my mind is chained by a 
certain sloth, and I have no power to understand 
myself...” In Act II. he says to Sasha: ‘‘ Day and 
night my conscience aches, I feel I am deeply guilty, 
but in what my guilt consists—that I do not under- 
stand.” 

To fatigue, boredom, and this sense of guilt, add one 
more enemy. That is loneliness. Were Ivanov an 
official, actor, priest, professor, he would get accustomed 
to his situation. But he lives on his estate. He is in 
the country where men are either drunkards or card- 
players or like the doctor. None of them cares about 
what he feels and the change that has come over him, 
He is lonely. Long winters, long nights, a deserted orchard, 
an empty house, the grumbling count and his sick wife— 
he has nowhere to escape from them. Therefore, every 
moment he is oppressed with the question of what to do 
with himself. 

Now the fifth enemy. Ivanov is worn out, he does 
not understand himself, but that has nothing to do with 
life. Life sets before him its legitimate demands, and, 
willy-nilly, he must solve its problems. A sick wife— 
one question; heaps of debts, another question; Sasha 
in love with him, a third question. How he solves all 
these is apparent in his monologue in Act III. and in 
the contents of the last two acts. Men like Ivanov do 
not solve questions, but sink under the weight of them. 
They lose control, wave their arms, get nervous, grumble, 
do stupid things ; and when, at the final of final moments, 
they give full rein to their relaxed, weakened nerves, 
the ground goes from under their feet and they enter 
the ranks of the ‘‘ broken-down ” and “‘ not understood.” 


Disillusionment, apathy, nervous exhaustion and lassi- 
tude are an inevitable result of excessive excitability, and 
such excitability is, in an extreme degree, peculiar to 
our younger generation. Take literature. Take the 
present time. Socialism is one form of excitement. And 
where is it? It is in Tihomirov’s letter to the Tsar. 
[Tihomirov was a distinguished revolutionary Socialist 
who betrayed his party and wrote a confession of his 
‘“‘sins”’ to the Tsar.] Socialists marry and criticise the 
Zemstvo. Where is liberalism? Even Mihailovsky says 
the tables are turned... And what are all Russian 
infatuations worth? The war has worn them out, 
Bulgaria has turned them into irony, they are bored 
with Zuechi [a famous singer], and with musical comedy, too. 


Fatigue (Dr. Bertenson confirms it) is expressed 
not in lamentation alone or in the feeling of boredom. 
The state of a tired person may be described like this 
[a wavy line] that is, very uneven. People who are tired 
do not lose their capacity for getting excited to the 
highest degree, but the excitement only lasts for a short 
time, and it is followed by a still greater apathy. .. . 
Graphically, it might be described like this: [a wavy 
line broken by abrupt ascents and descents]. 


The decline, as you see, proceeds not on an inclined 
plane, but somewhat differently. Sasha tells him of her 
love. Ivanov in ecstasy shouts : ‘‘ A New Life !”’ and next 
morning he believes as little in the new life as he does 
in a family ghost (monologue in Act III.) ; his wife insults 
him, he is beside himself, gets excited and flings a cruel 
insult at her. They fling at him the name of scoundrel. 
But this does not kill his exhausted brain; it excites 
him to pronounce a verdict on himself. 


[The remainder of the letter will appear in the next instalment.J 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey i System, the sub- 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 


Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


America: Bibliographical Society. THE Papers OF THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: vol. 13, 1919, 
part 1. Chicago, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1919. 10 in. 
85 pp. por. paper, $2. 010.5 

The principal item is ‘‘ Webster’s Speeches, a _ Biblio- 
graphical Review,” by Clifford B. Clapp. 

*The London Quarterly Review, October. Epworth Press, 
1919. 94 in. 140 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 050 

The first place in this number is given to Mr. Stephen 

Graham ’s paper ‘“‘ The Hope for Russia,’’ in which he declares 

that the explanation of the change of Western opinion concern- 

ing the Revolution is not horror at the extinction of ‘‘ Holy 

Russia,’’ or at the murder of the Tsar, nor are we “‘ less Red 

ourselves’; but it is due to the fact that ‘‘ the financiers 

of the West have lost an enormous amount of capital and 
the traders have lost their trade. When the Bolsheviks 
repudiated the debts to France and England, and confiscated 
the foreign possessions in mines, the West was at once ready,” 
says Mr. Graham, “to restore the Tsardom which it had helped 
to bring down.” Bolshevism is described as _ possessing 
negative and positive aspects. The negative side expresses 
itself purely in destruction, and ought to be disregarded as 
accidental. The positive aspect of Bolshevism is communistic, 
and this side of the movement, which, ‘‘ deep in itself,”’ is 
Christian, “has given a new voice to the world-hope of 
democracy.’ Thus Mr. Graham, who in a later paragraph 
remarks that the British and French support of Denikin 
and Koltchak “‘ is so unpopular with the democratic masses 
of Great Britain and France respectively that it is only 
given clandestinely. Whilst officially supposed to be with- 
drawing, the troops are cynically ordered to advance and 
attack.’’ A discriminative critical paper by Mr. Charles 

Gardner marks the centenary of George Eliot. A long and 

very readable review, by Mr. John Telford, of Sir Norman 

Moore’s ‘‘ The History of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital,’’ and a 

paper by Professor H. Ranston on ‘ Xenophanes the 

Iconoclast,’’ are among the other papers in this interesting 

number. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Daudet (Léon). Le Monpe overs IMAGES: suite de 
“ L’Hérédo.”’ Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1919. 
74 in. 251 pp. paper, 5 fr. 150 


See review, p. 1078. 


Gould (Frederick J.). HsbaLTH AND Honour: sex light 
for younger readers. Watts, 1919. "4 in. 72 pp. il. 
paper, 1/6 n. 176 

A well-written introduction to the facts of sex. The 
subject is treated with restraint and good taste ; and the book, 
while likely to be convenient for parents and teachers, might 
usefully be put into the hands of some children. 


Schofield (A. P.). Tue Minp oF A Woman. Methuen [1919}. 
7 in. 120 pp. index, 3/ n. 136.1 
In this little volume Dr. Schofield sums up feminine 
psychology. He hazards no new or startling theories but 
contents himself with a very just and sensible analysis of 
woman’s character. He believes that the making of the 
future is largely in woman’s hands. ‘“‘ Man rows, but woman 
steers the bark of civilization.” 
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200 RELIGION. 


Bonner (Hypatia Bradlaugh). CurisTIANITY AND Conpucr: 
or, the influence of religious beliefs on morals. Watts. 
1919. 74 im. 127 pp. index, paper, 1/6 n. 261.4 

The author deals mainly with the relations of Christianity 
to war, vengeance, persecution, slavery, truth and liberty, 
the status and happiness of women, the brotherhood of man, 
and the physical, mental and moral development of the child, 

Arguing that the Christian God, so far from being immutable, 

changes from generation to generation, and that a sound 

morality can never be built upon an insecure foundation, 

Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner expresses the conclusion that religious 

authority is an unsound basis for a code of morals. Christian 

and other religions, in their attitudes to the above-mentioned 
problems, are ‘‘ found wanting’’ by the author; and Mr. 

Adam Gowans Whyte, in a foreword, designates as an 

hallucination the belief that to Christianity we owe the dawn 

of true morality and the beginning of freedom. Some persons 
may think that the inclusion of a separate section dealing 
with the problem of the treatment of animals would have 
strengthened Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner’s case. On pp. 28 and 
117 Mr. G. G. Coulton’s initials are given as “ G. C.” 


*Donne’s Sermons: Selected Passages; with an Essay by 

Logan Pearsall Smith. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919, 

74 in. 264 pp. front., 6/ n. 252.4 

To most readers Mr. Pearsall Smith’s selections will reveal a 

hitherto unexplored province of Donne's genius. The bulk 

and general indigestibility of the sermons have put off even 

the most enthusiastic admirers of Donne’s poetry. The 

present volume proves that he could be as great a prose- 

writer as a poet. Mr. Pearsall Smith contributes an excellent 
introductory essay. 


Gorham (Charles T.). A  PLratin' Man’s’ PLEA FoR 
RATIONALISM. Watts, 1919. 74 in. 96 pp. bibliog. 
paper, 1/3 n. 211 

In simple language the author summarizes the principal 
arguments employed by those who unreservedly accept the 
supremacy of reason and aim at establishing “‘a system of 
philosophy and ethics verifiable by experience and independent 
of all arbitrary assumptions or authority.’’ Mr. Gorham 
considers that the religion of the future will more and more 
become a humanist religion, in which faith will be replaced 
by knowledge, and concern for this world will be the supreme 
end of human effort. 


Hall (Alfred). Firry Points In Favour OF UNITARIANISM. 

British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 1919. 74 in. 

128 pp. bibliog. index, paper, 6d. n. 288 

Only a few minor alterations have been made in this third 
edition of Dr. Hall’s work. 


The International Review of Missions, October. Milford, 1919. 
94in. 144 pp. paper, 3/n. 266 
Averring that some Western things tend to disintegrate 
certain Indian things, Mr. K. T. Paul in a notable paper, 
‘‘ How Missions Denationalize Indians,’’ urges that, just as 
statesmanlike prescience would have avoided the British 
system of judicial administration which “has killed the 
ancient village organization,’’ so administrative foresight 
would have prevented defects in the working of missions. 
The Indian Christian community is isolated from the rest of 
India, declares the author, who invites an open-minded 
investigation of the problem. Incidentally Mr. Paul remarks 
that the caste system, though “ the curse of India,’’ has many 
good features, and would be preferable in his eyes to the 
“ unchristian and inhuman class system of the West.’ Papers 
on somewhat kindred subjects deal with ‘‘ Personal Relation- 
ships between Indians and Europeans ”’ (Mr. William Paton) 
and ‘‘ The Presentation of Christianity in Ceylon,” part 2 
(the Rev. J. Paul S. R. Gibson). Four important articles are 
included under the general heading ‘‘ A Survey of the Effect 
of the War upon Missions”; and a pronouncement by the 
Archbishop of Upsala upon ‘‘ Christian Missions and National 
Politics ’’ is of considerable interest. 


Morris (E. J. McCarthy). Mortionism; or, the world’s true 
religion. Caxton Press [1919]. 7}in.130 pp.,5/n. 210 

Mr. Morris flies too fast for us. ‘‘ Motionkey or the sense- 
found trinity ’’ enables us to solve “‘ the deep problem of the 
universe.”’ Its fitness to do this is obvious from the fact 
that motionism is a genuine trinity (unlike the Christian 
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Trinity, of which one term, viz., God, is invisible), there 
being “matter, mind and motion. “ee All these terms are 
visible to the naked eye.” Motionkey is demonstrated by 
noticing that we cannot untouch without touching. This fact 
“is the sole genuine clue to the great mystery of everything.”’ 
But by this time Mr. Morris has flown quite beyond our range. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Hattersley (Alan F.). THE COLONIES, AND IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION: an historical sketch, 1754-1919. Pieter- 
maritzburg, The Times Printing and Publishing Co., 
1919. 74 in. 118 pp. bibliographical note, paper 1/6 n., 
cl. gilt 4/ n. 321.022 

“The average man is quite unaware of the fact that 

Imperial Federation was favourably entertained by a British 

Premier in 1765 and formally moved in Parliament so early 

as 1831.’’ So remarks the author, who desires to introduce 

the historical student to a subject of great practical significance 
and to show, by the aid of the bibliographical note, how the 
investigation may be pursued. Mr. Hattersley, who is 

Lecturer in History at Natal University College, considers 

that it is only through recognition of the fact that by 

“freedom ’’ the Dominions now mean full autonomy, that the 

highest form of Imperial sentiment is likely to be fostered. 

He is of opinion that a very favourable reception awaits any 

proposal for the institution of resident Ministers in London, 

possessing liberty of access to the British Premier and Foreign 

Secretary, and a defined authority to tender advice. 


Higgs (Henry). A PRIMER OF NATIONAL FINANCE. Methuen 
[1919]. 7} in. 175 pp. index, 5/ n. 336 
This book is one of a series edited by Dr. Armitage-Smith 
dealing with the fundamental principles and method of 
Political Economy. The present volume discusses the facts 
of our national finance in an elementary way. The treatment 
is simple, but not always clear. In a book of this kind it 
is advisable to give a rigorous definition of the terms employed, 
and to give the definitions as early as possible. 


Hooker (W. H.). BrITAIN’S OVERSEA TRADE : a retro- 
spective and prospective glance. Effingham Wilson, 
1919. 74 in. 148 pp. chart, paper, 3/ n. 382 

This book is the third of a series written by the author 
during the war, and an attempt to complete a record of the 
manner in which busimess was carried on by those who were 
debarred from wholly giving their services in any other way 
towards helping their country. The author discusses the 
prospects of a reconstruction of British export trade, in which 
he foresees openings for thousands of young men who are 
unqualified for any profession. Numerous useful suggestions 
are embodied in the book. 


Income Tax for Year 1919-20: rates, relief, repayment. 
Mathieson, 1919. 74 in.64 pp. index, paper, 1/6 n. 336.24 
It is not literally true that ‘‘ payers who disburse sums as 
business expenses which they are allowed to deduct before 
being assessed on the balance as profits are only 14s. out of 
pocket for every extra pound spent while the revenue loses 
6s.” This is an example of putting it too forcibly and over- 
tersely, which is a general defect of brief summaries such as 
this. The little book is packed with information for persons 
whose businesses are not so complicated as to require the 
services of a trained accountant. It gives a list of Government 
securities taxable by assessment, and tables for marginal 
incomes. 


Mathews (Basil), ed. Essays ON Vocation: first series. 
Milford, 1919. 7} in. 128 pp., 3/6 n. 374 
The purpose is to inculcate the importance of Vocation 
as distinguished from mere profession or making one’s living, 
and the spirit of the book is ethical and idealistic. One of 
the essays, ‘‘ Vocation in Art,’’ by H. Walford Davies, is 
an inspiring piece of literature. The other essays are 
“Vocation and the Ministry,” by Edward Shillito; 
“ Vocation in Law,” by Sir E. Pollock; ‘‘ Vocation in the 
Home,” by Emily E. Whimster ; ‘“‘ Commerce as a Vocation,” 
by W. H. Somervell; ‘‘ Vocation in Industry,” by A. 
Ramage; ‘‘ Vocation in Education,’’ by J. Lewis Paton; 
“The Career of an Elementary School Teacher,” by Fanny 
Street ; and Sir William Osler’s ‘‘ Vocation in Medicine and 
Nursing.”’ 
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Taylor (G. R. Stirling). THe Guitp State: its principles 
and possibilities. Allen & Unwin, [1919]. 7} in. 153 pp., 
4/6 n. 335 
Mr. Stirling Taylor sees the modern idea of progress as 
a lust for mere noise and meaningless activity. He desires 
to see a community more in touch with the sweet, simple 
things of life, and to this end he advocates the Guild system. 
The book is pleasantly written, although Mr. Taylor’s re- 
iterated claims to hard-headedness and common sense are 
a little tiresome, and are not fully borne out either by the 
matter or manner of his writing. 


Taylor (Hugh). OriciIn oF GOVERNMENT. Oxford, Black- 
well, 1919. 74 in. 267 pp. index, 10/6 n. 320.15 
In considering the evolution of Government the author 
discusses the part played by what may be called natural 
selection. He points out the inadmissibility of applying 
the notion of the struggle for existence to the members of a 
human community—a fact emphasized and expanded long 
ago by Prof. Karl Pearson. 
*Wells (Herbert George). NEw Wor tps For OLD: a plain 
account of modern Socialism (‘‘ Constable’s Popular 
Series ’’). Constable [1919]. 7 in. 363 pp., 2/ n. 335 


400 PHILOLOGY. 

Dysert-Diarmada ; or, Irish Place-Names, their beauty 
and their degradation. By an Irish C.C. Dublin, 
Gill & Son, 1919. 10 im. 151 pp. 2 indexes, 7/6 n. 429.4 

The “ Irish C.C.”’ has not produced a work of any scientific 
value. It is an amateurish and slightly amusing hotchpotch 
of random and unreliable information and relevant or irrele- 
vant odds and ends. Dysert-Diarmada is Castledermot in 

Kildare, but only a small portion of the book has anything 

particular to do with the ostensible subject. 


Glover (W. J.). THE NEw Enc isu Books: a graduated 
course of English composition in five books, for primary 
and secondary schools: Book 4. Philip [1919]. 74 in. 
112 pp. paper, 9d. 428.2 

The teaching is by example and comparison, the illustrative 
pieces being arranged in graduated lessons, with headlines 
and precepts in heavy type. We do not endorse Mr. Glover’s 

“has” in ‘‘ Neither you nor I has seen the wind” (p. 56). 


McHale (C. F.). COMMERCIAL SPANISH (‘‘ Heath’s Modern 
Language Series’’). Harrap [1919]. 74in. 332 pp. il, 
maps, vocab. index, 5/ n. 468.6 

Mr. McHale’s book is intended to equip the student with 

‘‘the elements indispensable to success in commercial and 

business life ’’; and the lessons are of such a character that 

a diligent user of the volume should acquire not only an 

extensive commercial vocabulary, but also much general 

business knowledge, together with an insight into fundamental 
economic principles. 

Noél-Armfield (G.). GENERAL PHONETICS, for missionaries 
and students of languages. Cambridge, Heffer, 1919. 
734 in. 158 pp. app. bibliog. index, 5/ n. 414 

This is a revised edition of Mr. Noél-Armfield’s book. 

The author has added an appendix on the “ cardinal ”’ vowels, 

and has changed the forms of some of the phonetic symbols. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Bent (Arthur Cleveland). Lire HistToriEs oF NORTH AMERICAN 
Divinc Birps: ORDER PyGopopEs (U.S. National 
Museum, Bulletin 107). Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1919. Qin. 259 pp. il. bibliog. index. 598.2 

An elaborate monograph, illustrated by forty-three fine 
half-tone plates, which are interspersed through the book, and 
by twelve beautifully tinted plates of birds’ eggs. 


Black (F. A.). PLANETARY ROTATION PERIODS AND GROUP 

Ratios: two essays on the relations between the planets 

in diurnal rotation and in mass. Gall & Inglis [1919]. 

7i in. 127 pp., 3/6n. 521.15 

Mr. Black has discovered some empirical laws, Teminding 

one of the singular law of Bode, connecting the rotation periods 

of the planets with their radii and masses. A second essay 

deals with analogies between the two groups of planets, viz., 

the inner and outer planets. The calculations are given in 

full, and Mr. Black’s results are suggestive. A dynamical 
explanation of his results seems to be called for. 
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Dall (William Healey). DrEscripTIONS OF NEW SPECIES OF 
MOLLUSCA FROM THE Nortu PaciFic Ocean, in the 
collection of the U.S. National Museum (no. 2295, from 
the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, vol. 56). 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 10 in. 79 pp. 
paper. 594 

Diagnoses of a large number of new species, types of which, 
with scarcely an exception, are preserved in the U.S. National 

Collection. 

Dall (William Healey). Descriptions oF NEW SPECIES OF 
MOLLUSKS OF THE FAMILY TURRITIDZ FROM THE WEST 
Coast OF AMERICA AND ADJACENT REGIONS (no. 2288, 
from the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, 
vol. 56). Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 
10 in. 87 pp. il. paper. 594.3 

While going over the material in the collection of the 

U.S. National Museum, the author discovered a large number 

of new forms belonging to Turritide, the descriptions of 

which form the subject of this monograph. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Lindsay (Forbes). Everypay EFFICIENCY: a practical guide 
to efficient living. Rider: [1919]. 74in. 282 pp., 4/6n. 
613 
‘“‘ Efficiency,” says Mr. Lindsay, ‘‘ antedates the Creation, 
and the first six hundred words of Genesis describe a wonderful 
exhibition of it.’’ This book is intended to teach the 
ordinary man to keep mentally and physically efficient : 
mentally, by practising concentration, by auto-suggestion, 
by being cheerful, and cultivating the memory ; physically, 
by regulating diet and exercise, keeping watch on teeth 
and eyes, andsoon. Mr. Lindsay’s suggestions are extremely 
sensible, and one wishes one had the strength of mind to buy 
a card index (an essential factor in personal efficiency) and 
put them all into practice. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


Andrewes (P.L.). Easy EXAMPLES IN GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
Portsmouth, Gieves Publishing Co.; London, John 
Hogg, 1919. 74 in. 56 pp., 2/ n. 744 

A book of exercises, from which the teacher is intended 
to select those suitable for his pupils. The examples are 
classified in series, for convenience of reference. 


*Napier®(Robert W.). JoHN THOMSON oF DuDDINGsTON, 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER: his life and work, with some 
remarks on the practice, purpose and philosophy of art. 
Oliver & Boyd, 1919. 12 in. 590 pp. il. por. indexes, 
31/6 n. 759.2 

See review, p. 1071. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Les Ecrits Nouveaux : Septembre. Paris, Emile-Paul, 1919. 
10 in. 72 pp. paper, 2fr. 844.9 
Admirers of ‘‘ César Capéran’”’ will be interested to read 
the two hitherto unpublished poems by Louis Codet printed 
in this number of Les Ecrits Nouveaux. ‘‘ Chanson de la 
Vieille Chambre’’ and ‘‘ Chanson de Messieurs les Morts ”’ 
are both of them pitched in a quiet, placid key ; they are not 
great poems, but they have a curious, faded charm of their 
own. M. Georges Gabony contributes a number of aphorisms 
on the cinema and the theatre—interesting and suggestive, 
but somewhat unnecessarily obscure in their prose-poetical 
language. ‘‘ Paysage’’ and ‘‘ Optique”’ are the titles of 
two interesting poems by Emile de Bonguie. André Salmon 
contributes a series of poetical fragments. In ‘‘Pieta”’ 
M. Suarez bursts into one of his curious rhapsodies, and in 
a kind of auto-intoxication produces a fine impassioned poem. 
M. Daniel Halevy writes on the relations of Thiers and 


Metternich. 
POETRY. 


Brooks (Benjamin Gilbert). CameEtot (‘‘ Adventurers All’’ 
Series, 26). Oxford, Blackwell, 1919. 7} in. 64 pp. 
paper, 2/6 n. 821,9 

See notice, p. 1066. 

*Masefield (John). REYNARD THE Fox, or THE Guost HEATH 

Run. Heinemann, 1919. 7} in. 124 pp., 5/- n. 821.9 
It is a long time now since Mr. Masefield gave us a long 
poem. The days when we responded with horror or delight 
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to those ‘‘ closhy putts and bloody liars ’’ of his earlier works 
seem as remote as the grandeur that was Rome or anythin 
else that is irremediably past and dead. But that is the 
fault of the war—though it may also be that Mr. Masefield’s 
poetry is not built to last. To-day he gives us some three 
thousand lines orso of octosyllables about a fox-hunt. Men 
crack their whips and swear, horses gallop, hounds give 
tongue, and the fox runs and runs across an illimitable and 
very English country-side : 

Past Colston’s Broom, past Gaunt’s, past Shere’s, 

Past Foxwhelps’ Oasts with their hooded ears, 

Past Monk’s Ash Clerewell, past Beggar’s Oak, 

Past the great elms blue with the Hinton smoke. . 

Past Banner Barton, past Chipping Bare, 

Past Madding’s hollow, down Dundry dip— 


past an immense number of charming places, in fact, runs the 
hunted fox. In the end he escapes, and another fox is slain 
in his stead. Honour is satisfied on both sides. The subject 
as will be seen, is lighter than usual, but Mr. Masefield’s method 
remains fundamentally the same. On a _ groundwork of 
slang and rhymed prose he embroiders here and there a purple 
passage about nature or something equally sublime. The 
contrast, here as in his other poems, is pleasantly and obviously 
romantic. The description, in the first section of the poem, 
of all the people who come to the meet is a modern version 
of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. It is good reading, 
but then Chaucer is better. 


Pound (Ezra). Quia Pauper Amavi. ‘“ The Egoist,’’ 23, 

Adelphi Terrace House, W.C.2. 10 in. 51 pp. boards, 

6/- n. 811.5 
See review, p. 1065, 


Tietjens (Eunice), Bopy AnD Ratment. New York, Knopf, 
1919. 7}in. 86 pp., $1.25 n. 811.5 
Mrs. Tietjens has something to say—which is more than 
most contemporary minor poets have—she has emotions and 
thoughts to express, but she has not discovered a wholly 
satisfactory way of expressing them, and the words in which 
she says her “‘ something ’’ are not always adequate. Every 
now and then she finds a very simple formula of expression, 
and her ideas come through to us, unspoiled by any affectation 
or insincerity of language. ‘‘ Imprisoned,’’ for example, is a 
poem which has “come off’’: thought and language are 
aptly wedded, and the result is excellent. 


FICTION. 


Burke (Leda). Dope-DartinG. Werner Laurie [1919]. 74£in. 
128 pp. paper, 2/ n. 
A poor production. The literary quality is negligible, 
much of the incident is improbable, and the story is 
unpleasant. 


*Galsworthy (John). Sarint’S ProGress. Heinemann, 1919 
74 in. 404 pp., 7/6 n. 

The story of a clergyman whose daughter, rebelling against 
his veto on her marriage with a young officer about to go to 
the front, has an illegitimate ‘‘ war-baby.’’ The clergyman’s 
gradual discovery of his lack of all influence, due to his failure 
to see the world as it is, is the theme of this interesting and 
well-told story. 

Gittins (H. N.). SHorT AND SWEET. Lane, 1919. 7 in. 
251 pp., 6/ n. 

A number of pleasant light comedy sketches which have 
already appeared in various periodicals. Several of the 
sketches deal with golf,and nearly all of them are amusing. 


*Hedges (M.H.). IRoNCity. New York, Boniand Liveright, 


1919. 8 in. 318 pp., $1.75 n. 813.5 
The author announces that his purpose is ‘“‘ to depict the 
unspiritual side of American life.’’ It is through the eyes of 


a young and idealistic professor that he shows the inefficiency 
of education, the strife between Capital and Labour, and 
other social distresses. His characters are composite portraits, 
he tells us; at any rate, they are well-drawn and lifelike, 
and the love-story has much poetic charm. 


Simpson (John Thomas). Hippen TREASURE: the story of 
a chore boy who made the old farm pay. Lippincott, 
1919. 7} in. 303 pp. il. 6/ n. 813.5 

An account of how, by the gradual importation of modern 

machinery, an old-fashioned farm is transformed into a 
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veritable gold-mine. The “ story ’”’ interest interwoven with 
the technicalities is of the most perfunctory kind. The book 
will probably interest farmers, although all the prices and 
conditions dealt with are purely American. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Butler (Samuel). 
* Jones (Henry Festing), SamurL BuTLER, AUTHOR OF 
“ EREWHON ” (1835-1902) : a memoir. Macmillan, 1919. 
2 vols. 94 in. 478, 531 pp. pors. bibliog. index, 42/n. 920 
See review, p. 1060. 


*Lucy Sit Henry), M&N AND MANNER IN PARLIAMENT. 
Fisher Unwin [1919]. 9 in. 260 pp. pors. index, 10/6 n. 


920 
This volume is described in the dedication as a ‘‘ resurrected 
pook.” The chapters embody pictures of the British House of 


Commons, and of various prominent members of Parliament, 
as they were seen by the author during the seventies of last 
century. The sketches originally appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magaxine. Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Fawcett, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. W. E. Forster; various ‘‘ members 
for Ireland who seem like characters that have stepped forth 
from the pages of Charles Lever’’; Mr. Newdegate and 
Mr. Whalley, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and the highly unpopular 
Mr. Ayrton, are among the numerous figures who pass in 
succession through Sir Henry Lucy’s pages, and, so far as 
the author knows, they are without an exception dead and 
gone. Asa portrait gallery of public men of the late Victorian 
period, the book is undeniably interesting. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Ayyangar (S. Krishnaswami), ed. SouRCES OF VIJAYANAGAR 
History; selected and edited for the University. 
Madras, Univ. of Madras, 1919. 10in. 414 pp. index. 

954.8 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Sarasvati, a research student working 
under the editor, made a collection of passages in Telugu and 

Sanskrit literature bearing upon the history of the former 

empire of Vijayanagar, which came to an end when Mysore 

had established itself firmly as an independent kingdom. 

The Syndicate of the University of Madras sanctioned the 

publication, by the University, of this volume containing a 

selection from Mr. Sarasvati’s excerpts, under the editorship 

of Professor Ayyangar. Most of the passages are taken from 

MSS. and published works out of print; and each extract 

is provided with an English introduction containing a summary 

of the historical facts traceable in the texts. The Madras 

University Syndicate is to be commended for promoting the 

publication of this work, which the editor hopes may be the 

precursor of ‘‘ a long series to come.”’ 


Briffault (Robert), THe MaxkinG oF Humanity. Allen & 
Unwin [1919]. 9 in. 372 pp., 12/6 n. 901 
The author deals at considerable length with the nature 
of human progress, and with the factors which are concerned 
in the development of human institutions. The growths 
and failures of civilizations are discussed, and the second part 
of the book is devoted to ‘‘ The Genealogy of European 
Civilization.’’ In part 4 the evolution of moral order is 
discussed at some length; and the concluding section of Mr. 
Briffault’s book is entitled ‘‘ Preface to Utopia.” 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Malins (Geoffrey H.),§ How 1 Firmep THE War: a record of 
the extraordinary experiences of the man who filmed 
the great Somme battles, etc. Jenkins [1919]. 8} in. 
319 pp. il. pors. index, 12/6 n. 940.9 

This stirring narrative describes the innumerable adventures 
that occurred to Mr. Malins in the pursuit of cinematograph 
records of the fighting on the Western Front. Mr. Malins’ 
devotion to his job is surpassed only by his courage. 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


*Copplestone (Bennet), THe Last OF THE GRENVILLES. 
Murray, 1919. 8 in. 398 Dp... 7] ®.- i. 
The hero is a descendant of Grenville of the “ Revenge,” 
and his life is related from boyhood till he enters the naval 
service and goes through the great war. The experienced 
author makes ‘‘ history repeat itself’’ in excellent fashion 
for the youthful reader. 
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Farjeon (Eleanor), Sincinc GAMES FOR CHILDREN. Dent 
[1919]. 9 in. 76 pp. col. il, 6 / n. J- 821.9 
‘““Old Goodman Time,’ ‘‘ Wayland,” ‘‘ Crock of Gold,” 
“ Gypsy, Gypsy, raggety loon,’”’ and suchlike are the themes 
of these pretty ballad-plays. The marginal drawings by 
Mr. J. Littlejohns are much more pleasing than the heavily 
coloured pictures. 
Hodge (A. E.). THE YounG CoLLEcTor’s GUIDE TO BuTTER- 
FLY AND Motu COoLLeEcTING. Pearson, 1919. 74 in. 
128 pp. il. app. index, 2/6 n. J. 579.6 
Others besides the young people for whom this book is 
primarily intended will derive from it a considerable amount 
of entomological information, conveyed in an interesting 
and readable form. The subject is treated in an eminently 
practical manner, and the illustrations are helpful. 
Kelly (Mrs. M. Harding), THE SEcRET oF OAKLANDS. 
R.T.S. [1919]. 74 in. 188 pp. il., 2/6n. Ls. 
A pretty story of the influence of a young governess in 
inducing an unruly and fractious child to become loving and 
orderly. 
Lee (Albert), For ENGLAND’s Honour. Illustrated by John 
F. Campbell. Morgan & Scott [1919]. 74 im. 381 pp. 
il., 7/6 n. ¢.F. 
A stirring tale of the adventures of a young British officer 
who acts for a while as scoutmaster, and afterwards goes to 
Salonica, conveys a message by air into Kut, and is awarded 
the Victoria Cross. The average boy will be highly pleased 
with the book. 
Parham (Hilda). THe Story or Jersus (told in verse for 
children). Skeffington [1919]. 7} in. 88 pp. il., 3/6 n. 
J. 232.9 
The design of these accounts in verse of the Annunciation, 
the Nativity, and of Christ’s ministry, Passion, and Resur- 
rection, is to interest boys and girls in Bible study, and in 
their membership of the Christian Church. 
Walton (Mrs. 0. F.). STRANGE Diana (‘‘ Favourite Authors,’ 
54). 74 in. 192 pp. il., 3/ n. ae. 
A tale of a little girl who loses her way. A birthday party 
and a mislaid bracelet are incidents of the story. 
Westerman (Percy F.). ‘Mipst Arctic Perits: a thrilling 
story of adventure in the Polar regions. Pearson, 1919. 
8 in. 188 pp.,. 3/6 n. i.e. 
A good hair-raising story of adventure in Arctic—or it may 
be Antarctic—regions, with illustrations that more than 


match. 7 
*Woodhouse (S. C.). PLays FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 
Routledge [1919]. 7 in. 130 pp., 1/6 n. J. 822 


Three of these plays have been performed with satisfaction 
by boys at Langton Matravers, Dorset, and there is no reason 
why the fourth should not be equally successful. They are 
broadly farcical—the kind of humour that boys can appreciate 
—and the improbabilities are not such as to shock the juvenile 
mind. 

*Wynne (May), pseud. THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM: a legendary chronicle. Jarrolds, 1919. 8 in. 
249 pp., 7/6 n. 5B. 

The national legends of St. George, St. Denis, St. James, 
St. Anthony, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David are 
paraphrased in a picturesque and familiar way very attractive 
to children. 








Authors’ Agents, etc. 
g 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 
ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION. 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 











YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFarLANngE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 





YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 1,000. 
Nearly 200 testimonials —EXPEDIENT TyPpInc Co., 10, Station 
Road, Finsbury Park (facing tube). Established 1909. 
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CHATTO « WINDUS. 


Have Just PUBLISHED 








ARGONAUT & JUGGERNAUT 


A volume of Poems by Ossert Sitwett, Crown 8vo,, 5s, net, 


ROUND THE WORLD IN ANY NUMBER OF DAYS 


An unconventional Travel Book by Maurice Barinc, With 5 Illustrations by B. T, B. 


Crown 8vo., 6s, net, 
FIRST PLAYS 


By A. A, Ming. Containing: Betinpa; Tur Boy Comes Home; Worzei-Fiummery; Tue 
Lucky One; Tue Rep Featuers, Crown 8vo,, 6s, net, 


SONGS IN CITIES AND GARDENS 


A volume of Poems by Heten Granvitte Barker, Crown 8vo,, 5s, net. 


ABBOTSCOURT 


A novel of English Country Life by Joun Ayscovucu, Crown 8vo,, 7s. net. 


TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE 


By P. B. Crayton, M.C., F.S.A. Foreword by Eart or Cavan. A Souvenir of Poperinghe 
and Ypres, With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


THEY WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 








MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS 


By Davip W. Bonz (Author of the “Brassbounder”). With 50 Illustrations by Murruzap 
Bonz. Demy 4to., 25s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe of 150 copies on large paper, each with 
a special etching by Murruzap Bone; parchment; £10 10s. net. 


LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. With 8 half-tone portraits. Demy 8vo.. 
12s. 6d. net. 


ENJOYING LIFE 
And other Literary Remains of W. N. P, Barsetiion (Author of “The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man”). Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


WILLIAM SMITH; POTTER AND FARMER 


By Grorce Bourne (Author of “Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer”). With 8 half-tone 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, net, 





97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE :': : LONDON, W.C.z. 
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AUTUMN BOOK SUPPLEMENT 
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= 


Messrs. Constable’s Autumn Announcements 
aa MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


SOME BRITISH BALLADS with 16 full-page mounted plates in colour by ARTHUR RackHaM, numerous black and white drawings 

in the text, decorative end papers, and cover design by the artist. 16s. net. Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made 
aper and bound in vellum, consisting of 575 numbered and signed copies. 50/- net. 

ENGLAND IN FRANCE, mainly with the 59th division. Illustrations by Sipney R. Jones. Historical text by CHARLES 

"ncE. Probably 21/- net. 

sik VICTOR HORSLEY. A _ study of his life and work by STEPHEN PacET, F.R.C.S., Consulting Aural Surgeon at Middlesex 

Hospital. With a Prefactory note by Lapy Horsey. Illustrated, 21/- net. 

FREDERICK LOCKER LAMPSON. By Tue Ricut Hon. AvuGUSTINE BIRRELL,M.P. Illustrated, Probable price, 21/- net. 

MEMORIES OF GEORGE MEREDITH, 0.M. By Lapy Butcuer. Three Illustrations. Probable price, 5/- net. 

The New LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Norwoop Youna. Frontispiece, maps and plans, 21/- net. 

THE MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY OF W. G. GRACE, by Lorp Hawke, Lorp Harris and Sir Home Gorpon Bart. 

Illustrated, 21/- net., also an Edition de Luxe, 42/- net. 

The only Authorised Edition of the LIFE OF THE LATE SIR STANLEY MAUDE, by Sir C. E. CaALLWELL, K.C.M.G. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by Nesta H. Wesster (Mrs. Arthur Webster) author of ‘‘ The Chevalier De Boufflers,”’ 
., 21/- net. 

HODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN HISTORY, by G. Satwyn Scuauiro, PH.D. Edited by James T. SHoTwELt, 

Professor of History, Columbia University, with maps, 15/- net. 

THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND, by GivLBert SiaTer, M.A., D.Sc. New Edition, 7/6 net. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND, by Jutta Swirr Orvis, with maps, 6/- net. 

A TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by LoGan Pearson Smitu, 6/- net. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 6/- net. 

THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORP AND THE GREAT WAR—Mons, The Marne, The Aisne, by LiEuT.-CoLoneE.L F. E. 

BRERETON, R.A.M.C., with maps, 12/6 net. 

NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER ON THE WESTERN FRONT, by E. W. Hornvuna, 6/- net. 

1914 BY LORD FRENCH. New Edition, with a new preface by the author, with maps, 21/- net. 

HOW JERUSALEM WAS WON. Being the record of Allenby’s campaign in Palestine, by W. T. MassEy. Official Corres- 

pondent of the London newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Illustrated, 21/- net. 

THE NAVY EVERYWHERE, by Conrap Cato, with maps, 10/6 net. 

THE BATTLE OF THE YSER AND OF YPRES, 1914. An official account published by order of the German General Staff. 

Translated by CapTaIn G. C. WYNNE with introduction and notes by The Historical Section (Military Branch) Committee 

of Imperial Defence, 5/- net. 

LITTLE HOURS IN GREAT DAYS, by AGNEs and EGERTON CasTLE, 6/- net. 

THE HILL OF VISION, by F. BLicgH Bonp. Crown 8vo. Probable price 6’- net. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLICT, and other Essays in War Time. By Have tock ELLIs, 6/6 net. 

THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS ; or Salvation Through Growth, by Epmonp G. A. Howmes, author of “ What Is and What 

Might Be,” etc. 12/6 net. 

FORESTS, WOODS, AND TREES IN RELATION TO HYGIENE, by Professor AuGusTINE HENRY, M.A., F.L.S. With 

maps and Illustrations. Probable price 18/- net. 

THE SEA FISHERIES, by G. T. Jenkins, D.Sc., PH.D. Illustrated. 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE, GREAT CATHERINE, AND PLAYLETS OF THE WAR, by GrorGe BERNARD SHAW. 7/6 net. 

KING LEAR’S WIFE, and other plays by Gorpon BoTToMLEy. 

















New and Recent Poetry. 








THREE DAYS, by Rose Macautay, 2/6 net. ECHOES FROM THE GREEK ANTOLOGY, by J. G. Lecce, 
THE GIFT by M. C. Furs, 2/6 net. 2/6 net. ; 
N 4 _ ; ii Jail BULL AND OTHER WAR VERSES, by D. S. MacCa tt, 3/6 net. 
EW POEMS, by C. D. G. Roserts, 2/6 net. - PEACOCK PIE, a book of Rhymes, by Warer DE La Mare. 
THE ISLAND by Greratp Crow, 2/6 net. Illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 6/- net. 

New and Recent 6/- Fiction. 
THE OUTLAW, by Maurice HEWLETT. ORANGES AND LEMONS, by Mrs. GEeorGE Wemyss. 
THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE, by Mary Jounston. THE STRONG HOURS, by Mavup Diver. 
LOVE OF BROTHERS, by KatTHaRINE Tynan. THE DEAN, by Lapy CHARNWOOD. 
KEITH’S DARK TOWER, by ELEANoR H. Porter. HOME FIRES IN FRANCE, by Dorotuy CAnFIELp. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN, by VICENTE Brasco IBANEZ THE WANDERERS, Mary Jounston (2nd Imp. 7/6 net). 
(2nd Imp.) 





Write for our Autumn List Now Ready. 


LONDON : 10-12, Orange Street, W.C.2. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWINS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
° @ be 
co 
THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE. By THOMAS THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON: In the French his 
WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ The Life of William Cowper,” Pyrenees. By ISABEL SAVOURY. With in 
etc. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 28s. net. Illustrations by M. LannsrerR MacKeEnzir, Syp of 
Among John Payne’s friends were Swinburne, Sir Richard Burton, Dante Royal Svo., 25s. net, > super Ty 
Gabriel Rossetti and Victor Hugo. This is the official biography. This book is written for a double purpose: to reveal to lovers of sc ulpture de 
BOLINGBROKE AND WALPOLE. By the Rt. Hon. {$s owls of cetun Romans work mer ides i rol ape : 
J. M. ROBERTSON, Author of ‘Shakespeare and country a J 
Chapman,” ‘‘ The Economics of Progress,” etc., etc. IN THE WILDS OF SOUTH AM i Cin ae au 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net. ag VT ERICA 4 ax Years th 
Pers. ny Be aia inte dn sie tan ti auth al of Exploration in Colombia, Venezuela, British Guiana , 
ee ee vote ; : Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Paraguay, and Brazi , st 
ts 1 ts, treating th sonalit f polit tant , , , guay, an razil. By 
forces, but studying at the same time the whole intellectual environment. LEO B. MILLER, of the American Museum of Natural 
s istory. irst Lieutenant in the United States Aviatio 
ALL AND SUNDRY: More Uncensored Celebrities. Corps. With 48 Full-page Illustrations and with Meee. 
By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of ‘ Uncensored Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. net. : 
Celebrities.” Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Wider in range than ‘‘ Uncensored Celebrities” and equally brilliant, this B Y WwW A Y S I N S 0 U T H E R N T U S C A N x. 
work may be expected to appeal to even a larger public than its remarkable By KATHERINE HOOKER. With 60 Full-page Pr 
predecessor. Illustrations, besides Sketches in the Text and a 
LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN. By Herself. With a removable Frontispiece, the end papers being a coloured 
Coloured Frontispiece and 16 pp. Illustrations. Large a oe eeoey by PoRTER GARNETT. Demy M 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. : ie ; In addition to its absorbing historic interest this book has the claim of 
Madame Liza Lehmann’s memories include a uinner with Verdi, conversations recording the impressions of a vivacious and observant lady who describes what 
with Jenny Lind, anecdotes of Edward VI1., Brahms, Mme. Clara Butt and she has seen in modern Tuscany. : . 
other celebrities . 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH. By FREDK 
LETTERS OF ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT J. HARRIES. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. . A 
WHITMAN. Edited with an _ Introduction by _ The euthee i mot only examined ‘Shakespeare's knowledge of Welsh 
- : r Th: ; characteristics through a study of his Wels aracters, but he has also col 
THOMAS B. HARNED (One of Walt Whitman’s much valadiaolaieaination apaiieg the Celtic commen on which ee A 
‘ - P 
Literary Executors). Cloth, 8s. 6d. drew his materials. 
MEN AND MANNERS IN PARLIAMENT. By LOCAL DEVELOPMENT LAW: A Survey of the A 
Sir HENRY LUCY. With a Biographical Note and Powers of Local Authorities in Regard to Housing, 
about 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. Roads, Buildings, Lands and Town Planning. 
A connected series of character studies written in the well-known witty By H. C. DOWDALL, Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on T 
Edatahun a. Hundtiidigtinsat. Town Planning ‘Law in the University of Liverpool and 
Legal Member of the Town Planning Institute. Demy 
WOODROW WILSON: An Interpretation. By A. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. C 
MAURICE LOW, Author of ‘‘ The American People” : This book which incorporates the important legislation just passed on the 
A Study in National Psychology,” with a Portrait. subject has been written at the request of architects and surveyors as vel] as 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. net. —— ‘ 
“* This ‘ interpretation’ is on first-class authority for Mr. Low has for many ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1861-1865. M 
years contributed some of the finest foreign correspondence that has appeared By BROUGHAM VILLIERS & W. H. CHESSON 
in this country.”—Book Monthly. “Se 2 : . a 
Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
BYE PATHS IN CURIO COLLECTING. By ARTHUR This book deals with thecauses of friction and misunderstandings between 
HAYDEN, Author of “Chats on Old Clocks,” ‘‘ Chats Great Britain and the United States during the trying years of the Civil War. y 
on Old Silver,’’ etc. With a Frontispiece and 72 Full THE NATIONS AND THE LEAGUE. By Various 
Z — epee tegen wont —. ee — es Writers. With an Introductory Chapter by Sir 
s a pleasant guide in the bye-paths of collecting, Mr. Hayden v ill fascinate ~ 
those sik octinelets who love caibeting for its ae wake. , GEORGE PAISH. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
This work presents the views of men of different nationalities upon one of 
MILLIONS FROM WASTE. By FREDERICK A. the most burning questions of the day. N 
TALBOT, Author of ‘All About Inventions and PEACE - MAKING AT PARIS. By SISLEY 
Discoveries,” “The Building of a Great Canadian HUDDLESTON. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Railway,’’ etc., etc., etc. Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. net. ‘One of Mr. Huddlestone’s most informing chapters is that devoted to the 7 
Every industry, every home, contributes to the waste problem ; each incurs a famous revolt of M.P.’s which he describes as ‘ the turning point of the Con- 
certain proportion of residue which it cannot use. Mr. Talbot describes how ference.’ ”’—Daily Graphic. 
their recovery and exploitations may be profitably conducted. TH E ONLY P 0 SSIBLE PEACE By 
THE NEW AMERICA. By FRANK DILNOT, FREDERICK C. HOWE, Author of “ Privilege and 
Author of ‘‘ Lloyd George- the Man and His Story,” Democracy,” etc. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. net. Mr. Howe's work is an attempt to show how to anticipate and avoid war $ 
This volume presents in a series of short, vivacious sketches the impressions rather than how to provide means for the arbitration of disputes after they 
made on a trained observer from England of life in the United States during h®@Ve risen. 
Ste? ane SEE8, BOY-WORK : Exploitation or Training? By the 
THE WOMAN DEBORAH. Sequel to “The Rev. SPENCER J. GIBB, Author of “The Problem 
Shulamite.” By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. of Boy-Work,” ‘The Boy and His Work,” etc. 
Cloth, with picture wrapper, 3s, 6d. net. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
y 
A 
M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). An illustrated monthly magazine for book readers and book buyers. The 
November issue, just ready, contains a critical study of some LABOUR LEADERS by E. T. Raymond, author of “ Uncensored 
Celebrities,’ etc., and a gossipy LONDON LETTER. Price 2d., post free, or twelve months’ subscription, 1s. post free. 
Address, ‘“‘ M.A.B.,"" 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. M 
. . ® . 
Send for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin's latest announcement list . 
M 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tus list of the more important forthcoming books is 
compiled mainly from information supplied by the pub- 
lishers. This applies, however, only to the annotations 
in so far as they are purely descriptive. All judgments 
of value passed upon the books described proceed from 
Tue ATHENZUM itself, and, since none of the books 
described have yet been received or examined, are based 
upon a considered opinion of the previous works of the 
author. For these judgments, and for the selection of 
the books themselves, THE ATHEN2ZUM takes full respon- 
sibility. 


The classification adopted is that familiar to readers of 
our weekly List of New Books. Generally speaking, books 
of a highly specialized character, and books for juvenile 
readers only, are omitted from the list, which is designed 
to meet the needs of the discriminating general reader and 
librarian. Although the books included are announced 
by the publishers for this autumn, it must be remembered 
that conditions in the various trades essential to book- 
production are such that no announcement of the kind 
can be considered definitive. The different publishers 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Principles of Psychology. By Arthur Lynch. (Bell.)— 
A more concise statement of the essential portions of 
the author’s ‘‘ Psychology: a New System.” 

Materials for the Study of the Apostolic Gnosis. By T. S. 
Lea and F. Bligh Bond. Vol. I. (Oxford, Blackwell.)— 
The authors endeavour to show that there is a numerical 
symbolism in the text of the New Testament. 


An Examination of William James’ Philosophy. By J E. 
Turner. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 

A Fragment on the Human Mind. By Theodore Merz. 
(Blackwood. ) 

An Invisible Kingdom. By W. S. Lilly. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Mr. Lilly confronts the chaos of the hour with confidence 
in the eventual destiny of humanity. 

The Life Here and the Life Hereafter, By John Waddell. 
(James Clarke.) 

Contact with the Other World. By James H. Hyslop. 
(Werner Laurie.)—Sets forth the history of man’s endea- 
vour to communicate with the other world. 


Modern Science and Materialism. By Hugh EnWiot. 
(Longmans.)—Chapters in the book deal with The 
Universe as a Whole, Matter and Energy, Life and 
Consciousness, etc. 

Morning Knowledge. By Alastair Shannon. (Longmans.)— 
Expounds the doctrine that truth is not to be found 
through the medium of logic, but must be created 
through that of love. 

Mind-Energy. By Professor H. Bergson. Translated by 
Professor H. W. Carr. (Macmillan.)—An English edition 
of ‘‘L’Energie Spirituelle.”’ 

The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By 
S. Radhakrishnan. (Macmillan.)—An attempt to show 
that of ‘‘ the two live philosophies of the present day,” 
pluralistic theism and monistic idealism, the latter is 
the more reasonable. 

Spiritism in the Light of the Faith. A Comparison and a 
Contrast. By the Rev. T. J. Hardy. (S.P.C.K.)—This 
book, while it attempts to answer Sir A. Conan Doyle 
and other recent exponents of Spiritualism, is also 
a constructive study of the state of the departed, and 
our relations with them. 

Spiritualism and Sir Oliver Lodge. By C. A. Mercier, M.D. 
(Watts.) 

A Primer of Ethics. By John M. Robertson. (Watts.)— 
Intended as a fresh introduction to the problems of 
ethics, theoretical and practical. 

Mentalism : the Training of the Mind. By W. Tudor Jones. 
(Williams & Norgate.)}—The author has spent many 
months lecturing to the Forces at Y.M.C.A. centres, 
and this book is the result of his experience. 

Mind and Conduct. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. (Williams 
& Norgate.)—Discussions of various problems of 
psychology. 





The Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy: illustrated 
from the Works of St. Thomas Aquinas. By P. H. 
Wicksteed. (Williams & Norgate.)\—The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1916. 

Life and Evolution. By Prof. J. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


A. Thomson. 2 vols. 
The Gifford Lectures, 1914-15. 





RELIGION. 

The Ministry of Reconciliation. By the Rev. J. R. Gillies. 
Black.) 

Christ Crucified. By Col. J. Garnier. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
The author desires to show the true principles of 
Chr stianity. 

Faith and Progress. By H. Maldwyn Hughes. (James 


Clarke.) 

Christ in Christian Thought. By Edward Grubb. (James 
Clarke.) 

The Faith of Isaiah, Statesman and Evangelist. By Alex. 
R. Gordon. (James Clarke.) 

Where is Christ? By an Anglican Priest in China. 


(Constable.) 

Jacopone da Todi, Poet and Mystic: a Spiritual Biography. 
3y Evelyn Underhill. (Dent.) iJ 

West and East: the Expansion of Christendom and the 
Naturalization of Christianity in the Orient in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Edward Caldwell Moore, D.D. 
(Duckworth.)—The Dale Lectures delivered at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, 1913, by the Professor of Theology at 
Harvard. 

The Theology of the Epistles. By H. A. A. Kennedy, D.D. 
(Duckworth.)—By the Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 

A Guide-Book to the Biblical Literature. By J. F. Genung. 
(Ginn.)—A _ constructive treatise on the Bible as 
literature. 

Outspoken Essays. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. 
(Longmans.)—The title is almost otiose, considering 
who is the author who gives his views on social and 
religious problems. 


Meditations on the Psalms. By the Rev. R. A. Knox. 
(Longmans.)—The conversion of the brilliant author of 
this work to the Church of Rome will be fresh in the 
memory. 


A History of Religious Thought. By the Rev. Dr. A. B. D. 
Alexander, (Glasgow, MacLehose.) 

The Spirit: God and His Relation to Man considered from 
the Standpoint of Philosophy, Psychology and Art. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Canon B. H. Streeter. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology. By Hastings 
Rashdall. (Macmillan.)—The Bampton Lectures for 1915. 


Christ’s Historic Hope : Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. By the Ven. W. H. Hutton. (Macmillan.} 
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The Beginnings of Christianity. Edited by Dr. F. J. Foakes 
Jackson and Prof. Kirsopp Lake. (Macmillan.)—Part I. 
The Acts of the Apostles.—Vol. I. Prolegomena I. The 
Jewish, Gentile, and Christian Backgrounds. 


Vision and Vocation. By the Rev. J. C. Carlile, D.D. 
(Morgan & Scott.}—A book which grows out of the 
author’s recent Government mission in America and 
Canada and gives some of his addresess delivered there. 


Christ and Woman’s Power. By Edith Picton-Turbervill. 
(Morgan & Scott.)}—Of this book Lady Frances 
Balfour writes that ‘“‘ the author is a seer for the future 
of women under the new dispensation.” 


Sermons. By the late Canon Sheehan. (Maunsel.) 


Thomz a Kempis de Imitatione Christi. (Methuen.)—A 
reprint, edited by Dr. Adrian Fortescue, of the first 
Latin edition by Gunther Zainer at Augsburg in 1471 or 
1472. 

The Valley of Vision. By a Sister of Mercy. (Methuen.) 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament, in the Southern 
Dialect (Sahidic and Thebaic). Edited by George Horner. 
Vols. IV. and V.: The Epistles of St. Paul. (Milford.) 


First Christian Ideas. By E. C. Selwyn, D.D. Edited with 
Memoir by his Son. (Murray.)—A work of independent 
research into the data of the first century of the Church. 
Instead of Jesus “‘ claiming ”’ to be the Christ, it is shown 
that he resolved to be the man whom the oracles 
adumbrated. 


The Philosophy of Faith. By Henry Scott Holland, D.D. 
(Murray.)—A collection of passages from Dr. Scott 
Holland’s philosophical and religious treatises and his 
contributions to the study of the Fourth Gospel, prefaced 
by an account of the conflict between Mill’s sensationalism 
and Green’s Hegelianism in Oxford fifty years ago. 


The Divinity of Christ. By Professor A. T. Robertson. 
(F. H. Revell.\—The famous New Testament scholar 
here addresses himself to a study and development of 
the thesis of the Fourth Gospel. 


The Supernatural! ; or, Fellowship with God. By Dr. David 
A. Murray. (F. H. Revell.)—Dr. Murray contends for 
the indispensability of the miraculous element in the 
Bible narrative as an imperative of revealed religion 
and Christiar belief. 

The War and Missions in the East. By the Rev. A. J. 
Macdonald. (Robert Scott.) 


Educational Principles and Missionary Methods. By the 
Rev. Roland Allen. (Robert Scott.) 


Studies in the Confessions of St. Augustine. By Canon R. L. 
Ottley, D.D. (Robert Scott.) 


The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola. By Father 
W. H. Longridge. (Robert Scott.) 


The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes. By T. W. Crafer, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K )—A translation from the Greek. 

‘The Library of Photius. Vcl. I. By J. H. Freese. (S.P.C.K.) 
—tTranslated from the Greek. 

The Treatise of Novatian ‘‘On the Trinity.”” By Herbert 
Moore. (S.P.C.K.) —Translated from the Latin. 

Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and the 
Mystical Theology. By the lateC.E.Rolt (S.P.C.K.)— 
Translated from the Latin. 

Tertullian Against Praxeas. By Alexander Souter, Litt.D. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Translated from the Latin. 

The Cistercians in Yorkshire. By J. S. Fletcher. (S.P.C.K.) 

Erasmus and Luther: their Attitude to Toleration. By the 
Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. (S.P.C.K.) 

An Introduction to English Liturgical Colours. By Sir 
William St. John Hope and E. G. Cuthbert F. Atchley. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

A Conflict of Opinion. By Arthur Ponsonby. (Swarthmore 
Press.)—A discussion on the meaning of religion, written 
in the form of a dialogue between a Parson and a Doctor 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, ECONOMICs. 


Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries. By Ernest Selle 
(Allen & Unwin.)—The author traces the growth »j 
combination among agricultural workers. 


Experts in City Government. By E. A. Fitz atri 
(Appleton.)—Treats of the functions of mre 
governing cities. 

The Turnover of Factory Labour. By S. H. Schlicter 
(Appleton.)—Explains methods for reducing the turnover 
by the application of correct principles. 

Present Probiems in Foreign Policy. By Dp. J. Hill 
(Apppleton.)—A discussion of the relative merits of 
a League of Nations, an Alliance, or an Entente for 
securing permanent peace. 


Education: Its Data and First Principles. By T, Percy 
Nunn. (Arnold.) : 


Moral and Religious Education. By Sophie Bryant. (Arnold.) 


The New Europe and the Path of Peace. By Dr. C. Sarolea, 
(Bell..\—A criticism of the peace policy of the Allies 
and an indication of the way in which the League of 
Nations may be made a reality. 


A History of British Socialism. By M. Beer. Vol. I}. 
(Bell..—The second volume of this authoritative work 
covers the period from the rise of Chartism to the present 
day. 

The Revolt of Labour Against Civilisation. By W.H. V. Reade. 
(Oxford, Blackwell.)—The writer claims that Russia, not 
Germany, has given the signal for ‘‘ the War of Ideas,” 
and has forced upon us the tremendous question whether 
civilization is to survive or perish. 

Tropical Administration. By Sir Frederick D. Lugard. 
(Blackwood.)—By the late Governor-General of Nigeria. 


Chance Acquaintance. By Robert Holmes. (Blackwood.)— 
The author is honourably known as a social worker, 


A Short History of Education. By J. W. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Precepts and Judgments. By Marshal Foch. With a 
biography of the author by Col. Grasset. Translated by 
Hilaire Belloc. (Chapman & Hall.)—A text-book giving 
the gist of Marshal Foch’s military principles. 

A New Chapter in the Science of Government. By Benchara 
Branford. (Chatto & Windus.)—A book in which Mr. 
Branford seeks to explore and to expound what the 
principles of our rulers and governors should be. 


Adamson. 


American Ideals. Edited by Norman Foerster and W. W. 
Pierson, Jr. (Constable.) 

The Philosophy of Conflict, and Other Essays in War-Time. 
By Havelock Ellis. (Constable.)—Essays on eugenics 
and literary subjects. 

The Curriculum. By Kenneth Richmond. (Constable.)— 
Deals with the secondary course, the elementary course, 
and the continuation course. 

Democracy in Reconstruction. Edited by Dr. Joseph Schafer 
and F. A. Cleveland. (Constable.) 

A Short History of the Chartist Movement. By Julius West. 
(Constable.) 

Social Work: Essays on the Meeting Ground of Doctor and 
Social Worker. By Dr. Richard C. Cabot. (Constable.) 

Free Trade. By J. M. Robertson. (Dent.)—A statement 
of the case for Free Trade, based upon history and 
experience. 

The British Coal Industry. By Gilbert Stone. (Dent.)— 
The Assistant Secretary to the Coal Commission describes 
the miner’s work, and deals with the problems of the 
present and the future. 

The New Housing. By Mrs. Sanderson Furniss. (Dent.)— 
The author, a member of the Roya Commission on 
Housing, offers numerous suggestions for the new housing 
schemes 
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The Responsibilities of the League. By Lord Eustace Percy. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—Argues that the future of the 
League of Nations must mainly depend on the develop- 
ment of British and American policy during the next 
few years, and discusses the tendencies of these policies 
accordingly. 

Inflation of the Currency. By J. Shield Nicholson. (King.) 


The Future of the Kanaka. By Edward Jacomb. (King.)— 
Deals with the labour question in the Pacific. 


The Spiritual Foundations of Reconstruction. By F. H. 
Hayward and Arnold Freeman. (King.)—A plea for 
new educational methods. 


The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. By Professor Stephen 
Leacock. (Lane.) 

The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832. By J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond. (Longmans.)—-A supplementary volume to 
the deservedly famous ‘‘ Town Labourer,’’ which gives 
a full history of the North-Country miners and textile 
workers during the early phases of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Economic Consequences of the Peace. By John Maynard 
Keynes. (Macmillan.)—By the brilliant young Cambridge 
economist who resigned from the Peace Conference. 





India at the Death of Akbar : an Economic Study. By W. H. 
Moreland. (Macmillan.) 


Indian Finance and Banking. By G. Findlay Shirras. 
(Macmillan.)—The author was in 1914 Reader in Indian 
Finance and Currency in Calcutta University. 


Pan-Islam. By G. Wyman Bury. (Macmillan.)—An attempt 
to present the main factors of a many-sided problem 
in a form which can easily be grasped. 


Democracy. By Viscount Bryce. (Macmillan.)—Part 1. 
deals with Australia, Part 2 with New Zealand, and Part 3 
with France. Later chapters treat of South America, 
Switzerland, the United States and Canada. 


Economic Case for Ireland. By Darrell Figgis. (Maunsel.) 


Foreign Trade. By W. Henderson Pringle. (Methuen.)— 
Deals with the history of Foreign Trade since the 
Industrial Revolution. 


Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations. By D. P. 
Heatley. (Milford.) 


Industrial Problems and Disputes. By Lord Askwith. 
(Murray.)—An account of the author’s experiences in 
settling Labour disputes during the last fifteen years, 
and of the conclusions which he has drawn from them. 


The Future and the Public Schools. By C. H. Gray. 
(Nisbet.,—A consideration of public school methods 
and of their recent critics, written from within while 
the author, now Brackenbury Scholar of Balliol, was 
still a boy at Bradfield. 


Factory Management Wastes. By J. . Whiteford. (Nisbet.) 
—A practical manual of industrial methods. 


Scientific Factory Management. By A. D. Denning. 
(Nisbet.)—Dr. Denning is the Works’ Secretary of two 
of the largest industrial concerns in the country, and 
his lectures at the London School of Economics and 
elsewhere have provided some of the material contained 
in this volume. 


The British Empire and a League of Peace. By George 
Burton Adams. (Putnam.) 


Leagues of Nations, Ancient, Medizeval and Modern. By 
Elizabeth York. (Swarthmore Press.)—Traces the evolu- 
tion of the idea of a League of Nations from the earliest 
days of Greece, and shows that since Dante’s time there 
have been numerous plans for Leagues. 


The Government of India. By J. Ramsay Macdonald. 
(Swarthmore Press.)—A modern survey of the whole 
problem, by a man of extreme but stimulating views. 
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The Nations and the League. By Various Writers. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—Presents the views of men of different nation- 
alities upon one of the most burning questions of the day. 


The Irish Labour Movement: from the ’Twenties to the 
Present Day. By W. P. Ryan. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Our Social Inheritance. By Patrick Geddes and Victor 
Branford. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Histoire de I’Internationalisme, Par Chr. L. Lange. Vol. I. 
to 1648. (Williams & Norgate.)—One of the “ Publica- 
tions de l'Institut Nobel Norvégien.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


Cassell’s New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. E. A. Baker 
(Cassell..—Contains over 120,000 words and phrases 
fully explained. It is claimed that for its size and price 
it is more comprehensive, up-to-date and convenient 
than any other English Dictionary. 

On English Homophones. By Robert Bridges. (Milford.)— 
The present state and possible extension of homophony 
in English are discussed. 

Hints on Translation from Latin into English. By Alexander 
Souter, Litt.D. (S.P.C.K.) 


Hints on the Study of Later Latin (A.D. 350-450). By 
Alexander Souter, Litt.D. (S.P.C.K.) 


A History of Modern Colloquial English. By Henry Cecil 
Wyld. (Fisher Unwin.)—The book deals more parti- 
cularly with the changes that have taken place during 
the last five hundred years in the spoken forms of English. 


NATURAL SCIENCE.’ 


Outlines of the History of Botany. By R. J. Harvey-Gibson 
(Black.) 

Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics. By J. H. 
Jeans. (Cambridge University Press.)—An authoritative 
contribution to mathematical astronomy by the dis- 
tinguished Cambridge professor. 

Under-Water Glimpses of Animal Life. By Dr. Francis 
Ward. (Cassell..)—-Explains how advances in the technique 
of under-water photography make possible a close study 
of the behaviour of fish at the attack of diving birds 
and other beasts of prey. 

Birds in Town and Village. By W. H. Hudson. (Dent.)— 
Illustrated by Messrs. E. J. Detmold and Herbert Cole. 

The Book of a Naturalist. By W. H. Hudson. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—These observations of a field-naturalist, 
who happens to be a master of modern English prose, are 
concerned on this occasion less with birds than with 
beasts—the horse, pig, sheep, fox, mole, bat, squirrel 
and rat. 

A Naturalist’s Sketch-Book. By Archibald Thorburn. (Long- 
mans.)—A collection of sketches by the we-l-known 
naturalist-artist of various birds, beasts and wild- 
flowers, which is a companion volume to ‘‘ British Birds.’ 

The Growth of Antlers. By Sir William Macewan, F.R.S. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose.)—By the Regius Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow. 

An Introduction to Anthropology : a General Survey of the 
Early History of the Human Race. By the Rev. E. O. 
James. (Macmillan.) 

Science and Life. By Frederick Soddy, F.R.S. (Murray.) 
—A collection of addresses to students, given by the 
author while Professor of Chemistry at Aberdeen, on the 
effects of the development of physical science on the 
general problems of life. 

Homing with the Birds. By Gene Stratton-Porter. (Murray.) 
—A record of the outstanding incidents in the author's 
studies of bird life. 

West African Forests and Forestry. By A. Harold Unwin- 
(Fisher Unwin.)—The author was for some years Senior 
Conservator of Forestry in Nigeria. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 
fhe Amateur Chemist. By A. F. Collins. (Appleton.) 


Gas, Gasoline and Oil Engines. By A. F. Collins. (Appleton.) 
—Deals with the different types of engines now in use 
in motor boats, etc. 


Modern Roads. By H. Percy Boulnois. (Arnold.) 


Gardens: their Form and Design. By the Viscountess 
Wolseley. With illustrations by Miss M. G. Campion. 
(Arnold.) 


Everyday Things in England from 1500 to 1800. By Marjorie 
and C. H. B. Quennell. Vol. II. (Batsford.) 


The Physiology of Vision. By Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green. 
(Bell.)\—Deals particularly with questions relating to 
colour-vision and binocular vision. 


Medieval Medicine. By James J. Walsh. (Black.) 


Black’s Domestic Dictionary. (Black.)—Edited by Edith 
A. Browne and Myriam Rothschild. A guide to the 
management of the home in every branch and department. 


Cattle and the Future of Beef Production in England. By 
K. J. J. Mackenzie. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
An important work by the Reader in Agriculture at 
Cambridge. 

Electricity in the Service of Man. By R. M. Walmsley. 
Vol. II., Section Il. (Cassell.)—Completes the treatment 
of the generation of current, and deals with dynamo and 
motor-testing, transformers, rectifiers and transmission. 


Theory and Practice of Aeroplane Design. By S. T. G. 
Andrews and C. F. Benson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Aeronautical Engines. By Major A. Graham Clark. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


A Treatise of Electro-Chemistry. Edited by Bertram Blount 
(Constable.) 


Altitude and Health, By F. F. Roget. (Constable.)— 
The author treats of Alpine and Northern climates, the 
air at altitudes, and the sun’s light and heat. 


The Sea Fisheries. By J. T. Jenkins. (Constable.)—Methods 
of fishing, legislation, fishery research, and the like 
are discussed. 


Groundwork of Surgery, for First-Year Students. By Arthur 
Cooke. (Cambridge, Heffer.}—The aim of this book by 
the Cambridge University Teacher in Surgery is to give 
the young student a wide view of surgical principles, 
in place of the confused particular experience he has 
on entering a hospital. 


The Feeding of Nations. By Professor Ernest H. Starling, 
F.R.S. (Longmans.)—A book of lectures based on 
Professor Starling’s experience gained as British delegate 
to the Inter-Allied Scientific Food Commission, forming 
a study in applied physiology. 

The Physiology of Muscular Exercise. By Professor F. A. 
Bainbridge, F.R.S. (Longmans.)—An illustrated manual 
by the Professor of Physiology in the University of 
London. 

Ship’s Boats: Their Qualities, Construction, Equipment and 
Launching Appliances. By E. W. Blocksidge. (Long- 
mans.)—An authoritative work of reference by the Ship 
Surveyor to Lloyd’s. 

Alcohol : its Production, Properties, Chemistry, and Industrial 
Applications. By C. Simmonds. (Macmillan.) 


Science and Fruit Growing. By the Duke of Bedford 
and Spencer Pickering. (Macmillan.)}—An account of 
the results obtained at the Woburn Experimental Fruit 
Farm since its foundation in 1894. 

A Plea for the Treatment of Cancer without Operation. By 
Robert Bell, M.D. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

The Romance of Aircraft. By L.Y.Smith. (Grant Richards.) 

Millions from Waste. By Frederick A. Talbot. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Talbot describes how the recovery and 
exploitations of the so-called waste products may be 
profitably conducted. 

The Engines of the Human Body. By J. Arthur Keith. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 
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FINE ARTS. 
English Church Monuments : of the Gothic Period. By F H 
Crossley. (Batsford..\—The second volume of “ The 
English Church Crafts” Series. : 
The English Interior : a review of the course of House Decora- 
tion from Tudor times to the XIXth Century. By Arthur 
Stratton. (Batsford.) 
Italian Furniture and Interiors. With descri 
George Leland Hunter. (Batsford.) 


Hellenic Architecture. By Edward Bell. (Bell.)—The author 
traces the gradual evolution of the classical Greek styles 
from the architecture of antecedent phases of civilization, 


A Record of European Arms and Armour through Seven 
Centuries. By Sir Guy Laking. Vol. I. (Bell.)\—Aa 
comprehensive history of the evolution of arms, offensive 
and defensive, by the Keeper of the King’s Armoury 

The Crown Jewels of England. By Major-Gen. Sir George 
Younghusband and Cyril Davenport. (Cassell.)—A 
history of the English regalia by the Keeper, assisted by 
an outside authority. 

Boccaccio’s Decameron. (Chatto & Windus.)—With illustra. 
tions and other decorations in colour by Thomas Derrick 

Little Brother and Little Sister. Fairy Tales by the Brothers 
Grimm. Illustrations in colour and in black and white by 
Arthur Rackham. (Constable.) 

The Burnand Edition of The Little Flowers of St. Francis, 
Translated from the Italian by Professor T. Okey 
(Dent.)—With plates by Eugéne Burnand. ai 

The Detmold Nature Pictures : Nature Studies from the Life, 
By E. J. Detmold. (Dent.)—The issue will be limited to 
500 sets. 

The Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayyam, With illustrations in colour 
by Frank Brangwyn, R.A. (Foulis.) 


ptive text by 


Flora. (Heinemann.)—A book of drawings by Pamela Bianco 
with illustrative poems by Walter de la Mare. 

Westminster Cathedral and its Architect. By W. de l’Hopital, 
Two vols. (Hutchinson.)—An authoritative account of 
the conception and building of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, drawn from the architect Bentley's papers 
by his daughter, and illustrated by his drawings. 

The Life and Work of John Zoffany, R.A. By Lady Victoria 
Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson. (Lane.) — 

Jacob Epstein and his Work. By Bernard Van Dieren. (Lane.) 

Maternity : Drawings by Bernard Meninsky. Letterpress by 
Jan Gordon. (Lane.) . 

Essentials in Art. By Professor Oswald Sirén. With 
numerous Illustrations. (Lane.) 

The Practical Book of Interior Decoration. By H. D. Eberlein, 
Abbott McClure and E. S. Holloway. (Lippincott.)— 
The authors give a picture of the art of interior decoration 
as practised in England, Italy, Spain and France since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The Fine Art of Photography. By Paul L. Anderson 
(Lippincott.) 

Airplane Photography. By Herbert E. Ives. (Lippincott.) 

Interior Paintings. By Patrick W. Adam, R.S.A. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose.)—With an introduction and _ biographical 
note by Patrick J. Ford. Only 300 copies will be printed. 

Assisi : Impressions of Half a Century. By Sir William Blake 
Richmond. (Macmillan.) 

Essays on Art. By A. Clutton-Brock. (Methuen.)—Essays 
reprinted from the Times Literary Supplement. 

Lustre Pottery. By Lady Evans. (Methuen.) 

Medals of the Renaissance. By G. F. Hill. (Milford.)—An 
authoritative work by the Keeper of Coins at the British 
Museum. 

Moslem Architecture, its Origin and Development. By the 
late G. T. Rivoira. Translated from the Italian by 
G. McN. Rushforth. With 159 plates, and other figures 
and diagrams. (Milford.) 

Dynamic Symmetry. By Jay Hambidge. (Milford, for Yale 
Univ. Press.)—It is suggested that Professor Hambidge’s 
study may revolutionize the understanding of Greek art. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING LORD FISHER 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE, INCLUSIVE 
EDITION, 1885-1918 MEMORIES BY LORD FISHER 
In THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES. 3 3s. net. SUPER ROYAL 8vo. BOUND IN CLOTH. 
———— Edition de Luxe signed by the ILLUSTRATED. Price £1 1s. net. 

















THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS. By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. Vol. I, 1914 
Vol. II, 1915; Vol. III, 1916; Vol. IV, 1917; Vol. V, January-July, 1918. Each volume complete in itself, with 


Maps, Plans and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net each. 





THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER EAST AND IN AFRICA AND THE PACIFIC. By EDMUND DANE. 
Vol. I, “ The Days of Adversity’; Vol. Il, “‘ The Tide of Victory”; Vol. III, “ The Campaigns in Africa and the 
Pacific.”’ 7s. 6d. net each. 





A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY: British and American Poems of the World War, 1914-1919. Edited by PRoFEssOR 
GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 10s. 6d. net. 





TANKS, 1914-1918: the Log Book of a Pioneer. By LIEUT.-COL SIR ALBERT STERN, K.B.E.,C.M.G. 12s. net, 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LEAGUE. By LORD EUSTACE PERCY. 6s. net. 





IN THE SIDE SHOWS: Observations of a Flyer on Five Fronts. By CAPTAIN WEDGWOOD BENN, D5S.O. 
D.F.C., M.P. 12s. net 





SALONIKA AND AFTER. By H. COLLINSON OWEN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE PARAVANE ADVENTURE. By L. COPE CORNFORD. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





REMINISCENCES OF THREE CAMPAIGNS. By Sir ALEXANDER OGSTON, K.C.V.O. Illustrated. 16s. net. 





THE VANISHED POMPS OF YESTERDAY: Being the Reminiscences of a British Diplomat. 12s. net. 





PARIS SEES IT THROUGH. By H. PEARL ADAMS. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST. By W. H. HUDSON. 12s. net. 





THE VITAL MESSAGE. By Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. A Companion Volume to “ The New Revelation.” 5s. net. 





AN IRISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD. By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. net. 





THE SUPERHUMAN ANTAGONISTS AND OTHER POEMS. By Sir WILLIAM WATSON. 6s. net. 





FOR REMEMBRANCE: Soldier Poets who have Fallen in the War. New and Enlarged Edition. With 26 Portraits 
in photogravure. 10. 6d. net. 





THE NEW TEACHING SERIES. Practical Text-Books of Commercial and Industrial Education. Complete detailed 
prospectus on application. 





Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will be pleased to send a copy 
of their Autumn Announcement List, post free, on application. 





EODDER & STOUGHTON 
PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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British Naval Medals. By Admiral the Marquess of Milford 
Haven. (Murray.)—A definitive work on the subject by 
the former Prince Louis of Battenberg, describing and 
giving the history of all medals produced at different 
times to commemorate naval events and the deeds 
of seamen. 


Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp. By A. Ransome and 
T. Mackenzie. (Nisbet.)—A rhymed version of the story 
by the well-known journalist, copiously illustrated by 
his collaborator. 


Proportional Form. By Samuel Colman and Arthur Coan. 
(Putnam.)—Further studies in the science of beauty, 
supplementing those set forth in the authors’ previous 


volume. 
MUSIC 


The Teaching of Music (‘‘ Handbooks in the Art of Teaching ’’). 
By R. T. White. (Constable.) 


The Organ of the Twentieth Century. By George Ashdown 
Audsley, LL.D. (Sampson Low.)—The author was the 
recipient of the Silver Medal awarded at the Louisiana 
Exposition, 1904, for his tonal scheme for the grand 
concert organ installed in the Exposition Festival Hall, 
which was then the most important concert-room organ 
in the world. 


English Madrigals. By E. H. Fellowes. (Milford.)—This 
corpus will be followed by an illustrative volume, by 
the same author, on the several composers. 


LITERATURE 

Noel Ross and his Work. Edited by his Parents. (Arnold.) 
—Sketches by a young New Zealander who was one of 
the Anzacs who landed on Gallipoli. He was wounded 
and discharged from the army, and became a member 
of the editorial staff of the Times. 


Memories of the Months. Sixth Series. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (Arnold.) 


The Percy Reprints. (Oxford, Blackwell.)—A new series of 
teprints of English classics, now for the most part un- 
obtainable. Edited by Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith. The 
first two volumes will be ‘“‘ The Unfortunate Traveller : 
or, The Life of Jacke Wilton,” by Thomas Nashe, 1594, 
and ‘‘ Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry, Shelley’s Defence 
of Poetry, Browning’s Essay on Shelley.” 

Philip Massinger. By A. H. Cruickshank. (Oxford, 
Blackwell.)—The aim of the book is to arrive at an 
estimate of a writer whose works held the stage longer 
than those of any of his contemporaries, except 
Shakespeare. 

The Paris of the Novelists. By Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

What is Man? and Other Essays. By Mark Twain. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Enjoying Life ; and Other Literary Remains of W. N. P. 
Barbellion. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Flemish Legends. By Charles De Coster. Translated by 
Harold Taylor. (Chatto & Windus.)—A companion 
volume to ‘‘ The Legend of Tyl Ulenspiegel,’’ published 
a year ago. 

The Evolution of an Intellectual. By John Middleton Murry. 
(R. Cobden-Sanderson.)—Gives a faithful picture of the 
reactions of a typical modern mind to the experience that 
is summed up as “‘ The Great War.” 

Twentieth-Century French Writers. By Madame Duclaux. 
(Collins..—An analytical study of the brilliant and 
pathetic band of French poets and novelists who were 
decimated by the war. 

Letters to X. By H. J. Massingham. (Constable.)—-The 
author deals in these essays with a great variety of subjects. 

A Treasury of English Prose. Edited by Logan Pearsall 
Smith. (Constable.)—Extracts ranging from Chaucer to 
Bernard Shaw. 


The Origins of French Romanticism. By E. Allison Peers and 
Margery Finch. (Constable.) 


Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. (Constable.) 
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Love Letters of a Chinese Lady. Translated by Fy 
Cooper. (Foulis.)—Letters written by the wile al Va 
Chinese official to her husband when he accompanied hi 
master, Prince Chung, on a trip round the world. , 

A Number of Things. By Dixon Scott. (Foulis.)—A second 
book of essays by the literary critic who lost his life at 
Gallipoli, collected and edited by Mr. Bertram Smith. 

The Power of Debate. ByjProfessor C. H. Grandgent, Harvard 
University. (Harrap.)—A series of eight lectures. 

The Loeb Classical Library. (Heinemann.)—With the new 
set about to be published, including first volumes of 
Ausonius, Fronto, Livy, Martial, and Thucydides the 
Library will reach its hundredth volume. —~ 

Seven Men. By Max Beerbohm. 
ties typical of the nineties. 

The London Venture. By Michael Arlen. (Heinemann.)— 
An illustrated skit on modern London society, as seen by 
a young Armenian. 

Lectures and Addresses. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann.) 

Rather Like : Some Endeavours to Assume the Mantles of the 
Great. By Jules Castier. (Jenkins.)—Parodies of 
English writers by a Frenchman who was for two years 
a prisoner in Germany. : 

The Amenities of Book Collecting. By A. Edward Newton. 
Illustrated. (Lane.) 

Commentary on Chaucer and Spenser. By Adolphus Alfred 
Jack. (Glasgow, MacLehose.)—By the Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Aberdeen. 

Literary Studies. By Charles Whibley. (Macmillan.\—By 
an incisive and learned critic. i 

The Mellstock Edition of the Works of Thomas Hardy. 37 
vols. (Macmillan.)—The edition is limited to 500 copies, 


Dublin Essays. By Professor O’Clery. (Maunsel.) 

Collected Works of Padraic Pearse: Vol. III. 
Gaelic. (Maunsel.) 

Greek Tragedy. By Gilbert Norwood. (Methuen.)—Covers 
the whole field of Greek tragedy. 


Mountain Paths. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Methuen.)—Includes a few 
unpublished papers on the war. 

A Book of R.L.S. By George E. Brown. (Methuen.) 


The Phantom Journals, and other Essays and Diversions, 
By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.) 


(Heinemann.)—Personali- 





Writings in 


A New Volume of Essays. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen.) 


Roman Essays and Interpretations. By W. Warde Fowler. 
(Milford.) 


Res Metrica. By W. R. Hardie. (Milford.)\—The author 
hopes that some general notions of rhythm and metre 
will gradually become clearer to the reader as he proceeds. 


English Prose: an Anthology. Selected and edited by 
William Peacock. In 5 vols. Vol. I.: Wycliffe to 
Clarendon. (World’s Classics) (Milford.) 

Fourteenth-Century Verse and Prose, wy Writers other than 
Chaucer. Selected and edited by K. Sisam. (Milford.) 

Swift’s Tale of a Tub, Battle of the Books. and Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit. Edited by A. C, Guthkelch 
and D. Nichol Smith. (Milford.) 


Cervantes. By Rudolph Schevill. (Murray.)—Gives the story 
of Cervantes’ life and a critical estimate of his work. 
Tolstoy. By G. R. Noyes. (Murray.)—Gives a connected 
view of Tolstoy’s many-sided literary work and such 

biographical data as throw light upon it. 

Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland. By Lady Gregory. 
2 vols. (Putnam.)—Mr. W. B. Yeats contributes two 
essays and notes. 

From Mud to Mufti. By Bruce Bairnsfather. (Grant 
Richards.)—Illustrated by the author. 


Writers of Three Centuries. By Claude Williamson. (Grant 
Richards.) 
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OHN LANE’S 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


Edward Wyndham Tennant. By his Mother, 
PAMELA GLENCONNER. With portraits in photo- 


gravure. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
“A most moving memoir.’’—Evening Standard. 


Before and Now. By AUSTIN HARRISON. 

6s. 6d. net. 

A brilliant volume of essays on the various questions that 
agitated the nation during 1911 and 1918. 


Abraham Lincoln: The Practical Mystic. 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON. with an Introduction 
by JOHN DRINKWATER. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
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Patron and Place-Hunter: A Study of 


George Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe. 
By LLOYD SANDERS. with 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s, net. 


Unknown London. By W. G. BELL. 
With 17 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 
“ This delightful volume.”—Daily Express. 


A Musical Motley. By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


7s. 6d. net 
“A very delightful book, full of entertainment not only 
for musical folk but for the average man.’’— Westminster 


Gazette. 


Mary Russell Mitford and Her Sur- 
roundings. By CONSTANCE HILL. with 
numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL. Demy 


8vo. £1 1s. net. 
(In preparation). 








War Daubs. By R. WATSON KERR. 3s. 6d. net. 


A volume of poems which register in wonderfully vivid 
fashion the thoughts and impressions of a soldier in the 
trenches. 


The Spacious Times. By FRANCIS COUTTS. 
3s. 6d. net. (In preparation). 


A Last Diary of the Great Warr. By 
SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. 6s. net. 


“Far more than an excellent piece of make believe. a 
consummate skit. Their art and craftsmanship are the 
outcome of a fine intuition and a sedulous elaboration.’”’”— 

Westminster Gazette. 








The Latest and Best Fiction. 





Benjy. By GEORGE STEVENSON, author of “A 

Little World Apart,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 

A new book by George Stevenson written with all the 
charm that made ‘“‘ A Little World Apart ’’ famous. 


Benton of the Royal Mounted. By R. S. 
KENDALL. 6s. net. 


Short and Sweet By H.N. GITTINS. 6s, net. 


“The stories are delightful reading, full of touch-and-go 
fun of the lightest, liveliest sort.’’—Scotsman. 


Shuttered Doors. By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS 
BEACH, author of ‘A Cotswold Family.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 


Echo. By SYDNEY TREMAYNE, author of “ The 
Auction Mart.” 7s. net. 
(Ready Immeédiately): 


William Pollok and Other Tales. 
By GERALD GROGAN, author of “A Drop in 


Infinity.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
(Ready Immediately). 


The Husband. By E. H. ANSTRUTHER (Mrs. 


J. C. Squire), Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
(Ready Immediately). 


Bunker Bean. By HARRY LEON WILSON. 
6s. net. (Ready Immediately). 


St. John of Honeylea. By G.I. WHITHAM, 


author of ‘‘ Mr. Manley.” Crown 8vo. 7s, net, 
(Ready Immediately), 








Sapper Dorothy Lawrence: The Only English 
Woman Soldier. 5s. net, 


‘‘ A remarkable achievement and a remarkable experience 
. a simply and convincingly written record of a unique 
adventure.’’—Land & Water. 


Field Ambulance Sketches, By A CORPORAL. 
Ss. net. 


“Its effect on me was noteworthy. As soon as I had 
read the book through I read it again.’’—Nation. 





The Road to Endor. By E. H. JONES, Lt. 


I.A.R.0O. With Illustrations by C. W. HILL, Lt. 
R.A.F. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, besides telling an extraordinary story,’ will 
appeal to everyone who is interested in spiritualism. The 
book reads like a wild romance but it is authenticated in 
every detail by fellow officers and official documents. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street - London, W.1 
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Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual Imagination. By Walter 
de la Mare. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts. By M. R. James. 
(S.P.C.K.)—A valuable manual by the Provost of Eton. 

Ecclesiastical Records. By the Rev. Claude Jenkins. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Two lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, November, 1918, by the Librarian of Lambeth 
Palace. 


Irish Books and Irish People. By Stephen Gwynn. (Dublin, 
Talbot Press.) ‘ 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century. 
By W. L. Phelps. (Allen & Unwin.) 


The St. Andrews’ Treasury of Scottish Verse. Edited by 
Alexander Lawson. (Black.) 


The Trees, Shrubs and Plants of Virgil. By J. Sargeaunt. 
(Oxford, Blackwell.) 

The Splendid Days. By May Wedderburn Cannan. (Oxford, 
Blackwell.) 

The Happy Tree, and Other Poems. By Gerald Gould. 
(Oxford, Blackwell.) 


Back to the Land. By Bernard Gilbert. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 


Arcades Ambo. By Lily Dougall and Gilbert Sheldon. 
(Oxford, Blackwell.) 

New Poems. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood.) 

Forgotten Places. By Ian Mackenzie. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Poems of Dawn and the Night. By Henry Mond. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 

Songs in Cities and Gardens. By Mrs. Helen Granville 
Barker. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Argonaut and Juggernaut. By Osbert Sitwell. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Wordsworth: An Anthology. Edited by T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson. (R. Cobden-Sanderson.)—This edition of the 
poems of Wordsworth, selected and arranged by Mr. T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson, is based on the edition printed and 
published by him at the Doves Press in 1911. 

Poems : 1916-18. By F. Brett Young. (Collins.)—A collec- 
tion including all that the author wishes to preserve of 
his previous book ‘‘ Five Degrees South,’’ and a long 
narrative poem on the subject of Thamar. 

Some British Ballads. With 16 full-page plates in colour 
by Arthur Rackham. (Constable.) 


Selected Poems. By Lady Margaret Sackville. (Constable.) 


The Island. By Gerald Crow. (Constable.) 
Flowers in the Grass. By Maurice Hewlett. (Constable.) 


Echoes from the Greek Anthology. By J. G. Legge. 
(Constable.) 

King Lear’s Wife, and other Plays. By Gordon Bottomley. 
(Constable.) 

Touch and Go. By D. H. Lawrence. (Daniel.)—A new 
play by this brilliant author, dealing with labour 
conditions. 

Shakespeare for Community Players. By Roy Mitchell. 
(Dent.) 

Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness, etc. Edited by 
K. L. Bates. (Harrap.) 


Reynard the Fox. By John Masefield. (Heinemann.) 
The War Poems of Siegfried Sassoon. (Heinemana.) 


Fleur de Lys : a Book of French Poetry, freely translated into 
English verse. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Wilfrid Thorley. (Heinemann.) 

The Happy Bride, and other Poems. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
(Heinemann.) 
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Appreciations of Poetry. By Lafcadio Hearn. (Heinemann.) 
—A further selection from the lectures on English 
literature which Lafcadio Hearn delivered at the University 
of Tokyo between 1896 and 1902. 


Studies in Elizabethan Drama. By Arthur Symons. (Heine- 
mann.) 


Rudyard Kipling’s Verse, Inclusive Edition, 1885-1918, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—A complete edition of Mr. 
Kipling’s verse to date. 


A Treasury of War Poetry. Edited by G. H. Clarke. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—An anthology of British and American 
poems of the war. 

The Life and Complete Works of George Herbert. Edited by 
Professor G. H. Palmer. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
A definitive edition, by a Harvard professor, of Herbert’s 
work, accompanied by a detailed biography. 


The Complete Poems of Francis Ledwidge. With Introduction 
by Lord Dunsany. (Jenkins.) 


Songs of the Dead. By Margaret Napier. (Lane.) 


The Spacious Times. By Francis Coutts. (Lane.) 


Poems. By Iris Tree. (Lane.) 


Fairyland in 1918, and other Poems. By Captain E. L, 
Thomas. (Werner Laurie.) 


King John. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. (Lippincott.) 
—The nineteenth volume in the Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare. 


The Years Between, and Poems from History. By Rudyard 
Kipling. (Macmillan.)—Edition de Luxe, vol. 30. 


The Years Between, and Parodies. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Macmillan.)\—Bombay Edition, vol. 25. 


A Treasury of Seventeenth-Century English Verse, from the 
Death of Shakespeare to the Restoration (1616-60), 
Chosen and edited by H. J. Massingham. (Macmillan.) 


Unhappy Far-off Things. By Lord Dunsany. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Plays of the Ridings. By Professor Moorman. (Elkin 
Mathews.)—A melancholy interest attaches to this book 
by the devoted student of Yorkshire dialect who recently 
met with a tragic death by drowning. It is a comple- 
mentary volume to ‘‘ Songs of the Ridings.” 

Mad Moments. By Egbert Sandford. (Maunsel.) 

The Fairy Green. By Rose Fyleman. (Methuen.)—A com- 
panion volume to Miss Fyleman’s “ Fairies and 
Chimneys.”’ 

Nigella. By Guy Dawnay. (Methuen.) 

Japanese Poetry: the Uta’. By Arthur Waley. (Milford.) 

Psychologies. By Sir Ronald Ross. . (Murray.) —Studies of 
character and emotion rendered in very condensed verse. 

The Yellow Rock, and other Poems of Love. By Harold 
Child. (Nisbet.)—A volume of verse by a delicate critic. 

A Volume of Satirical Lyrics. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 

A Miscellany of Poetry, 1919. © -mpiled by W. K. Seymour. 
(Cecil Palmer.)—Differs from all other contemporary 
anthologies in that its contents have not previously 
appeared in book-form. 

Practical Hints on Play-Writing. By Agnes Platt. (Stanley 
Paul.)—A handbook to supply the would-be dramatist 
with a sufficient knowledge of ‘‘ what the public 
wants’ and ‘“‘ what the managers want.” 

Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919. Edited by E. M. (Poetry 
Bookshop.) 

Earlier Poems of Ezra Pound. Selected by the Author. 
(Poetry Bookshop.) 

Otherworld: Cadences, By F.S. Flint. (Poetry Bookshop.) 

Songs from an Ulster Valley, By Herbert Moore Pim. 
(Grant Richards.) 
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Oxford University Press 

















THE LETTERS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. 


Chronologically arranged and edited with notes and indices. By 
Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. Sixteen volumes. With over 100 letters 
hitherto unpublished, and fifty photogravure portraits of Walpole and 
his circle. Vol. XVI (pp. ix + 374) contains indexes, compiled at the 
Press, of Persons (revised by ANDREW CLARK), of Places, and of 
Subjects. 

In three styles. Demy 8vo. on hand-made paper, cloth, £16 net; 
Crown 8vo, on Oxford India paper, reducing the shelf space from 25 to 8 
inches, in eight volumes, £6 16s. net; Crown 8vo, £4 16s. net. 

SupPLEMENT. Chronologically arranged and edited with notes and 
indexes by PAGET TOYNBEE. In two volumes. With portraits and 
facsimiles. Crown 8vo. Ordinary paper, 17s. net; India paper, 20s. net ; 
hand-made paper, 40s. net. 

Complete set of the Letters, including Supplement, 18 vols., £5 10s. net ; 
on hand-made paper, £17 10s. net; on Oxford India paper, 9 vols., 
£7 10s. net. ‘a 

Athenaum : “‘ It would be impossible to overrate Mr. Toynbee’s erudition, 
industry and exactness. We now possess an edition of this great classic 
truly worthy of its immense and varied interests.” 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


Chosen by EMERY WALKER. Crown 4to. 

Vol. I, 1400—1600. Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER. With 107 por- 
traits. 12s.6d.net. Vol. II, 1600—1700. Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER 
and H. B. BUTLER, introduction by C. F. BELL. With 133 portraits. 
12s. 6d. net. Vol. III, Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER. With 114 por- 
traits. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. IV, Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER. With 
137 portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 

Complete set of four columes, 1400—1850. 45s. net. 

Portraits separately, in envelopes. 15s. net. 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE 
GLOSSARY. 


Being a new analysis of Shakespeare’s vocabulary in the light of the results 
of the Oxford Dictionary, made by C. T. ONIONS, now one of the E ‘itors 
of tnat Dictionary, at the request of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
containing in close upon ten thousand articles, definitions and illustrations 
of allwords and senses of words found in Shakespeare, but not familiarin cur- 
rent standard English. Second Edition, 4s. net. On Oxford India paper 56.net. 


NAPOLEON: A_ PLAY. 


By HERBERT TRENCH. Library Edition, Crown 4to, green buckram 
gilt, 10s. 6d. net. Acting Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Atheneum: ‘A play that does honour to English literature; and when 
we learn that it has been plaved for one hundred nights with success, we shall 
believe that the English public has begun to do honour to itself.” 


BEN JONSON'S EVERY MAN IN 
HIS HUMOUR. 


Edited by PERCY SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Uniform with 
Seventeenth Century Characters.) 


A DAYBOOK OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 


By J.C. BAILEY. Fcap. 8vo. Paper cover, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Uniform with the “‘ Johnson Calendar’’ and the ‘‘ Weather Calendar.’’) 


DONNE’S SERMONS. 


Selected Passages, with an Essay by L. PEARSALL SMITH. Crown 8vo 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE 
By ELIZABETH C. GASKELL. With an introduction by CLEMENT 


SHORTER, including a hitherto unpublished account of Mrs. Gaskell's 
visit to Haworth. (World’s Classics, CCXIV.) Pott 8vo. Pocket 
Edition on thin paper. 2s. net. 


This volume completes the World’s Classics Edition, in eleven volumes 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s works. 


EDWARD NORGATE’S MINIATURA, 
or the Art of Limning, 1650. 


Edited from the Manuscript in the Bodleian Library and Collated with 
Other Manuscripts by MARTIN HARDIE. (Tudor and Stuart Library.) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Athenaeum: ‘‘ A beautiful book at a remarkably low price. Seems rather 
an act of generosity than a business enterprise.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ANCIENT INDIA. 


By RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI. With Foreword by the MARQUESS 
pe yen (Mysore University Studies, Historical Series, No. 1.) 8vo. 
s. 6d. net. 


NORMAN _ INSTITUTIONS. 


By C. H. HASKINS. (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. XXIV.) 8vo. 
lls. 6d. net. Harvard University Press. 

Spectator: ‘‘ This masterly book.” 

Times : “* Reveals the author as one of the first scholars of his time.” 

Revue Historique: ‘‘ Will long remain the fundamental work.” 





LO : 
HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford 
University Press, Amen Corner, E.C.4. 














MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” ‘Priest of the Ideal,”’ 
&c. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Times.—“ Few accounts of life in the ranks have appeared, at all events 
in our language, which are so striking and so just. The tale is told without 
any exaggeration or undue parade, which makes it all the more valuable.” 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
Author of ‘‘ Erewhon”’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. 
By HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illus- 
trations, including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 42s. net. 


The Times.— One of the best biographies in the language, a document of 
human nature, because it shows us a particular man in all his circumstances 
of time and place, and a document which, as we read it, we know we, can {trust.” 


MISS EDEN’S LETTERS 
Edited by her Great-Niece, VIOLET DICKINSON, 
With four Photogravures. 8vo. 18s. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


BEN JONSON 
By G. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 3s, net 


MORE LITERARY RECREATIONS 


By Sir EDWARD COOK. Extra Crown §8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


STELLA BENSON. 
LIVING ALONE 
By STELLA BENSON, Author of ‘‘I Pose,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.— Miss Stella Benson is extremely clever. Nearly 


every sentence that she writes has a point, and the waywardness of her fantasy 
is quite irresistible.”’ 


THE ARMY AND RELIGION An Inquiry : 
and its bearing upon the Religious Life of the Nation. 
With Preface by the Bishop of Winchester.Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


The Guardian.—" This book should be widely read. It reveals the falsity of 
many popular opinions with regard to the religion of the masses. It will confirm 
the faith of those who believe that Christianity is not dead among the men of 
this country. Christianity is not dead, but it is only partially awake.” 


FROM LIBERTY TO BREST-LITOVSK: The First 
Year of the Russian Revolution 
By ARIADNA TYRKOVA - WILLIAMS. §8vo. 
16s. net. 
Full of information entirely new to the British 
public; written by Mrs. HarRoLp WILLIAMS, wife 
of the well-known correspondent, and herself a 
Russian. 


EUROPE IN THE MELTING-POT 


By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Editor of “The 
New Europe.” With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN WALES. _ Studies 
in the Tudor Settlement of Wales 


By W.LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, B.C.L., K.C., Recorder 
of Cardiff. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


W. & A. K, JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS 
Complete with 60 maps, each 20 by 25ins, Handsomely 
and strongly bound, with an index immediately following 
each map, inadditiontoa general index. {5 net. 


This Atlas can always be kept up-to-date, because each 
map is mounted ina guard,and so can be replaced by new 
ones, which are produced by the publishers whenever 
alterations in boundaries occur. 


The Royal Atlas was first published in 1861, It willbe 
the first complete Atlas to include maps showing the New 
World and the New Europe, whenever the work of the 
Peace conference has settled their boundaries, 


MACMILLAN &CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Walls and Hedges. By J. Redwood Anderson. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) | 

Verses from a Sussex Cottage. By Gershom Penfold. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The Wheel: a Dramatic Trilogy : Apollo in Hades; The 
Visitant ; The Death of Alcestis. By Laurence Housman. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Problems of the Actor. By Louis Calvert. (Simpkin & 
Marshall.)—A discussion of his art by an exper enced 
actor. 

The Mystical Poets of the English Church. By Percy H- 
Osmond. (S.P.C.K.) 

Ulster Folk Songs and Ballads. By Padric Gregory. (Dublin, 
Talbot Press.) 

The Labour Leader, and other Plays. By Daniel Corkery. 
(Dublin, Talbot Press.) 

Shakespeare and the Welsh. By Frederick J. Harries. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Greek Dramatic and Bucolic Masterpieces Thought into 
English. By William Stebbing. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Legend of Roncevaux. Adapted from ‘“‘ La Chanson de 
Roland,”’ by Susanna H. Uloth. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke. (Lee Warner : Riccardi 
Press..—An édition de luxe limited to 1,000 copies 
issued by arrangement with Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson. 


FICTION. 


Felicity. By Katherine Harrington (Mrs. Rolf Bennett). 
(Allen & Unwin.)—The author is an Australian, and 
“ Felicity ’’ is her first novel. 


The Restless Sex. By Robert W. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


A Thin Ghost and Others. By Dr.M.R. James. (Arnold.)— 
A welcome new volume by the Provost of Eton. 


Simon. By J. Storer Clouston. (Blackwood.) 
Berringer of Bandeir. By Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwood.) 


The Tidal Wave. By Ethel M. Dell. (Cassell.) — A 
characteristic collection of stories by this popular writer. 


The Veldt Trail. By Gertrude Page. (Cassell.)—A story 
of life in Rhodesia. 

Mrs. Marden. By Robert Hichens. (Cassell.)\—The vicissi- 
tudes of the religious belief of a woman of the world, 
overtaken by a great sorrow, are the theme of this book. 


Sheepskins and Grey Russet. By E. Temple Thurston. 
(Cassell.)—Written round a pair of characters, Belwattle 
and Cruikshank, who have previously appeared in the 
author’s stories. 

The Star of India. By Alice Perrin. (Cassell.)—Another 
Anglo-Indian novel from this practised hand. 


They Who Smiled. By Perceval Gibbon. (Cassell.)—A new 
volume of stories. 

Second Youth. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell.)—Traces 
the progress of the hero from law-student and youthful 
romanticist to war-sick ex-captain, Socialist, and leader 
in the woman’s freedom movement. 


The Forester’s Girl, By Mrs. W. F. Irvine Bell. (Chambers.) 
The Luck-Penny. By Oswald Wildridge. (Chambers.) 


Snooker Tam of the Cathcart Railway. By R. W. Campbell. 
(Chambers.) 


All the King’s Men. By Lieut.-Col. W. P. Drury. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Aftermath : a Garner of Tales. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Invisible Tides. By Beatrice Seymour. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
A book by a new novelist 
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Abbotscourt. By John Ayscough. (Chatto & Windus.) 


William Smith, Potter and Farmer. By George Bourne’ 
(Chatto & Windus.)—A vivid picture of country manners 
and. an artistic study of character. . 


Sir Limpidus. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Collins.) +4 
romantic tale of pre-war society. 


True Love. By Allan Monkhouse. (Collins.)—A story of 
love thwarted by the opposition of nationality and 
sympathies. ? 

Full Circle. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. (Collins.)—The 
story of a brother and sister, members of a happy 
artistically sensitive and romantic family, into whose 
calm bursts a queer and gifted realist. 


The Quietness of Dick. By R. E. Vernéde. (Collins.)— 
A story of the influence of a boy upon a man’s life. 


Cousin Philip. By Mrs. Humphry Ward.  (Collins.)\—Aa 
study of the change which the war has brought about 
in the modern girl and the relations of men and women. 


Beauty and Bands. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Constable.) 
The North Door. By Greville Macdonald. (Constable.) 
Keith’s Dark Tower. By Eleanor H. Porter. (Constable.) 


Mare Nostrum. By V. Blasco Ibafiez. (Constable.)—The 
Mediterranean is the setting of the story. 


Rainbow Valley. By L. M. Montgomery. (Constable.) 
The Laird of Glenfernie. By Mary Johnston. (Constable.) 
The Outlaw. By Maurice Hewlett. (Constable.) 

Love of Brothers. By Katharine Tynan. (Constable.) 


Light. By Henri Barbusse. Translation by Fitzwater Wray 
of ‘‘ Clarté.’’ (Dent.) 


The Fairy Man. By L. Cope Cornford. (Dent.) 


The Bracelet of Garnets. By A. Kuprin. (Duckworth. 
An authorized translation of an early book by the famous 
Russian realist. 

Interim. By Dorothy Richardson. (Duckworth.)—A further 
instalment of the psychological adventures of Miriam. 

Night and Day. By Virginia Woolf. (Duckworth.) By 
the author of ‘‘ The Voyage Out.”’ 

Children of No Man’s Land. By G. B. Stern. (Duckworth). 

The City Curious. By Jean de Bosschére. Retold by F. 
Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann.) 

Legend. By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann.)—By the author 
of ‘“‘ Regiment of Women.” 

Gold and Iron. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Heinemann.)— 
By the author of ‘“ Java Head.” 

The Eve of Pascua. By Richard Dehan. (Heinemann.) 

Short Stories. By R. E. Vernéde. (Heinemann.)—By the 
distinguished novelist and poet who met an untimely 
death in the war. 

Jewish Children Stories and Sketches. By Hannah 
Berman. (Heinemann.) 


Eli. By C. M. A. Peake. (Heinemann.)—A story, by a 
new writer, of a man’s pilgrimage in search of truth and 
reality. 

The Tavern. By René Juta. (Heimemann.)— A romance of 
diplomatic and domestic intrigue of 1820. 

Deep Waters. By W. W. Jacobs. (Hodder & Stoughton.).— 
A new volume of stories by this inimitable humorist. 


The World of Wonderful Reality. By E. Temple Thurston. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—As the title suggests, this 1s 4 
sequel to ‘‘ The City of Beautiful Nonsense. 


The Messenger. By Elizabeth Robins. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)\—A ‘story of American and European 
secret service. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Descriptive List of New Books Free on Request. 





MEMORIES OF A MARINE 


An Amphibiography. 1879-1913. By Major-General 


Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B., late Royal 


Marine 


Artillery ‘‘ A more readable book of reminiscences 
than this could not easily be imagined. The chronicler 
tells the story of his experiences by land and by sea 
with a joyousness which infects the reader.’’—Morning 
Post. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


SOPHIA MATILDA PALMER 


COMTESSE DE FRANQUEVILLE, 1852-1915. By 
Lady LAURA RIDDING. “This memoir of Lady 
Sophia Palmer by her sister gives a most attractive 
account of a very remarkable woman.’’—The Times. 


With Illustrations. 


MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES 


16s. net 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. With a Personal 


Sketch by Mrs. SARAH GRAND. In this 


volume 


Miss Betham-Edwards gathers together her reminiscences 
of the many distinguished people she has known. With 
Portraits. 10s. 6d. net 


BOCHE AND BOLSHEVIK 


By HEREWARD T. PRICE, M.A., Ph.D. 


Stories 


of the German Army from within, and first-hand 
impressions of the Russian Revolution, by an English- 
man who was forced to fight in the German Army, 
was captured by the Russians, and escaped from 


Siberia. 
NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 


7s. net each. 


THE GREAT HOUSE 








6s. net 


By Stanley J. Weyman 


ALLEGRA 
By L. Allen Harker 


Author of “‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” etc 


THE BUILDERS 
By Ellen Glasgow 


Author of “ Life and Gabriella,” ‘‘ Virginia,’’ etc. 


THE TWO-STRINGED FIDDLE 
By G. E. Mitton 


Author of ‘‘ Hawk of the Desert.” 





OCTOBER 
THE 


QUARTFRLY REVIEW 


aaron AND SIR STAMFORD INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS: THEIR 
RAFFLES, Arnold Wright. CAUSATION AND PREVENTION. 

WAR AND MENTAL DISORDERS. H. M. Vernon, M.D. 

Herbert J. Norman, M.D. TURKISH RULE AND BRITISH 

JANE AUSTEN: A PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION IN MESOPO- 
ASPECT. Miss M. A. Austen Leigh TAMIA. (With Map.) 

THE FRENCH NOVEL. Arthur THE BATTLE OF THE MINES. 
McDowall. Arthur Shadwell. 

Aeemean ANGLOPHIL,DOSITHEUS IRELAND AND FEDERALISM. 

- OVIC. Prof. P. Popovic. SHIPPING PROSPECTS. Cuthbert 
RD FRENCH’S “1914.” The Hon. Maughan. 

oe W. Fortescue. (With Map.) THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF 
C RISE AND FALL§ OF THE GREAT BRITAIN. Edgar Cram- 
ERMAN EMPIRE. G. P. Gooch mond. 








Cambridge University Press 








Accounts Rendered of Work Done 


and Things Seen. sy J. y. BUCHANAN, 
M.A., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21s net. Ready 
shortly. 

Like the author’ s last volume, ‘‘ Comptes Rendus of Observation and 
Reasoning,”’ this book contains accounts of work done and things seen at 
different times, in different places, and on different subjects. A prospectus, 
giving a detailed description of the contents, showing the wide scope of 
the volume, will be sent on application. 


The English - Speaking Brother- 
hood and the League of Nations. 


By SIR CHARLES WALSTON, Litt. D. Crown 8vo. 
6s _ net. 

“Sir Charles Walston might claim to rank among the prophets, for 
though some of the essays which compose this volume date from as far 
back as the Spanish-American War, they reflect by anticipation views 
which are leading ideas in the world of international affairs at the present 
moment. . .. These views are underlined in the essays of post-war 
date. . . . As one who has a first-hand knowledge of both hemispheres, 
Sir Charles Walston writes from wide experience and also with pregnancy 
of thought.’’"—-The Scotsman. 


Truth. An Essay in Moral Reconstruction. By the 
same Author. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The Purpose of Education. 


Examination of the Education Problem in the Light of 
Recent Psychological Research. By ST GEORGE LANE 
FOX PITT. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

A new impression of the second edition, bound in cloth. The volume 
contains a Preface by Professor Emile Boutroux, a Reply to Critics, and an 
additional chapter, Perfection as the Jdeal and Lessons of the War. 

“With the main thesis advocated we are in hearty agreement, and the 
presentment we have found stimulating in no ordinary degree. The 
perusal of the book could hardly fail tc be profitable to any thoughtful 
man or woman,’’—The Times. 


The Anonymous Poet of Poland. 


Zygmunt Krasinski. By Monica M. 
GARDNER. Demy 8vo. With a portrait. 12s 6d net. 


“ The story of Krasinski is one of the most pathetic in modern literary 
history. . . . His work, of which Miss Gardner gives us much in excellent 
translation, is an eternal call to the Polish nation. . . . One cannot be too 
grateful to Miss Gardner for this deeply interesting volume on a writer 
who, though unknown here, is yet one of the great -“—" of last century.” 

he Giasgow Herald. 


The Measures of the tony A ne 
system of English prosody. ByM.A.BAYFIELD M.A., 
formerly Head Master of Eastbourne College. Crown 
8vo. 5s net. 

The purpose of this book is to assist both students and lovers of poetry 
in general towards such a complete enjoyment of the beauty and music 
of English verse as can only be attained through a clear comprehension 
of its metrical framework. The author proposes to substitute for the 
traditional prosody based on the iambic a new system built up on the 
trochaic base. 


e 

Henry the Sixth. A Reprint of John Blacman’s 
Memoir, with translation and notes, by M. R. JAMES, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., Provost of Eton. Demy 8vo. 5s net. 
“* The tract on the Personality of King Henry VI. (as I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to call it) has hitherto been almost inaccessible to ordinary 
students. . . . I have here reprinted Hearne’s text, and have collated it 

with Coplande’s.”"—Extract from the Preface. 


Seventeenth Century Life in the 


e. 
Country Parish. with special reference 
to local government, By ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. With a Map. 10s net. 

The author's object is to Show how the ordinary business of govern- 
ment—the maintenance of justice and the preservation of law and order— 
was carried on during that most troubled period in the life of our ract— 
the Seventeenth Century—and to show the jworking of the Parish. the 
powers and duties of its officials, their interaction and relation to the 
supervisory jurisdiction of the Church and the local Magistracy 


Britain and Greater Britain in 
the Nineteenth Century. sy £. 4. 


HUGHES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

The author has aimed at writing a book which will be suitable not only 
to the upper forms of schools, but to the general public. Special attention 
is given to colonial history which occupies nearly one-third of the volume. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 











Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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The Old Contemptibles. By Boyd Cable. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—Tales of the earlier days of the war and 
the old regular army. 

The Power ofaLie. By Johan Bojer. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Face of the World. By Johan Bojer. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Cathy Rossiter. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—A tale of post-war society, containing an 
indictment of the laxity of the modern lunacy laws. 


The Green Sea Pirates. By Peter B. Kyne. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—A humorous romance of sea-life off the 
west coast of America. 


The Dominant Race. By F. E. Mills Young. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—A story of love in South Africa. 





Nomads of the North. By James Oliver Curwood. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—The story of Miki the pup and Neewa 
the bear-cub, set in Northern Canada. 


Ladies-in-Waiting. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—Stories, in the author’s well-known manner, 
of heroines who had to wait. 


The Man of the Forest. By Zane Grey. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—A tale of love and manliness in the 
Wild West. 


Pirates’ Gold. By David Whitelaw. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—The romance of a treasure-hunting Cockney. 


A Woman’s Soul. By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Spade Work. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Terrible Island. By Beatrice Grimshaw. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 





Robin Linnet. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson.)—A novel 
containing a description of the hero’s life at Cambridge. 


All Roads Lead to Calvary. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
(Hutchinson.)—A realistic story of a woman’s struggle 
for the right as she sees it. 


Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant. By Gilbert Frankau. 
(Hutchinson.)—A romance of married life. 


Konigsmark. By Pierre Benoit. (Hutchinson.)—A trans- 
lation of one of the most successful French novels of 
recent years. 


The Peculiar Major. By Keble Howard. (Hutchinson.)— 
A novel of English society during the war. 


Maureen: a Novel of Irish Life. By Patrick MacGill. 
(Jenkins.) 


Whom Love hath Chosen. By Mrs. Patrick MacGill. 
(Jenkins.) 


H.M.S. Anonymous : some Chapters in the Life of a Destroyer. 
By Taffrail. (Jenkins.) 


Benjy. By George Stevenson. (Lane.) 
The Silver Bag. By Thomas Cobb. (Lane.) 
The House of Baltazar. By W. J. Locke. (Lane.) 


The Surrender, and other Happenings. By Mary Gaunt. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


The Soul of Ann Rutledge. By Bernie Babcock. (Lippincott.) 
A novel based upon the story of Abraham Lincoln’s early 
love affair. 


The Diamond Pin. By Carolyn Wells. (Lippincott.) 
A Widow’s Wooing. By James Blyth. (John Long.) 


Mount Music. By E. (&:. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
(Longmans.)—The old house, ‘‘ Mount Music,’”’ is the 
chief character of this story, which, having been pro- 
jected some years before the death of Martin Ross, 
bears the name of both these famous collaborators. 


The Geste of Duke Jocelyn. By Jeffery Farnol. 


Low.)—A highly romantic tale by this eas vs Sm 


ar author, 


Diana of the Ephesians. By “ Rita.” (Sampson Low )— 
The scene is laid in England, and places before us a mod 
girl, half Greek and un-English in her views a 
bringing, mingling in modern English society. 


erm 
nd up- 
The Gael. By Edward E. Lysaght. (Maunsel.) 

The Clanking of Chains. By Brinsley MacNamara. (Maunsel.) 
The Lion’s Mouse. By C. N.and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen.) 
The Leopard and the Lily. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen.) 
The Substance of a Dream. By F. W. Bain. (Methuen.) 
Barry Leroy. By H.C. Bailey. (Methuen.) 

The Gods Decide. By Richard Bagot. (Methuen) 


If All these Young Men. By Romer Wilson. (Methuen.)— 
A study of the suffering of the young men and women 
who were compelled to remain at home; by the author 
of ‘‘ Martin Schuler.”’ : 


Th 


Man Who Went. By Harold Spender. (Morgan & 
Scott.)—The story of a citizen’s return to the “ newer 
and better’’ world that he was promised when he 
enlisted for the war. 


Th 


Builders. By Ellen Glasgow. (Murray.)—A new novel 
by the author of ‘‘ Life and Gabriella,’’ chiefly remarkable 
for its study of a woman. 


The Two-Stringed Fiddle. By G. E. Mitton. (Murray.)— 
An adventure story of life in Burma. ; 


Sisters. By Kathleen Norris. (Murray.)—A story of 
domestic happiness, dissension, and reconciliation. 


Hearts of Women. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


The Strongest. By M. Georges Clemenceau. (Eveleigh 
Nash.)—A translation of the French Premier’s novel 
“Les Plus Forts,” published in 1895. 


Souls Divided. By Matilde Serao. (Stanley Paul.) 


Prestige. By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Paul.)—A story of 
the inflated values given to men by newspaper proprietors, 
and of their collapse. 


Banked Fires. By Mrs. E. W. Savi. (Putnam.) 

A Life at Stake. By Marcel Berger. (Putnam.) 

Coggin. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards.) 
Evander. By Eden Phillpotts. (Grant Richards.) 
Responsibility. By James E. Agate. (Grant Richards.) 


Tales of a Cruel Country. By Gerald Cumberland. (Grant 
Richards.) 


Civilisation : 1914-17. By Georges Duhamel. (Swarthmore 
Press..—An English translation of what is already a 
famous French masterpiece. 


Pirates of the Spring. By Forrest Reid. (Dublin, Talbot 
Press.) 

Towards the Dawn. By Conor Galway. (Dublin, Talbot 
Press.).—A first work of a new Irish writer. 

The Borough Treasurer. By J. S: Fletcher. (Ward & Lock.) 

Wyndham’s Partner. By Harold Bindloss. (Ward & Lock.) 


Wildersome: an Upland Tale. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(Ward & Lock.) 


The Indian Stories of F. W. Bain. Vols. XII. and XIII. 
‘“‘ The Livery of Eve ’’’ and ‘‘ The Substance of a Dream.” 
(Lee Warner: Riccardi Press.)}—Further volumes m 
this beautiful edition of Mr. Bain’s stories, issued to 
subscribers only. 
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| mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST 


OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
John Redmond’s Last Years 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Portrait. One Vol. 16s. net. 
An historical document of unusual importance by an active member of 
Redmond’s party and one who is perfectly equipped to be his biographer. 
The book, moreover, contains the first full account of the Irish Convention. 


A Medley of Memories 


By the Rt. Rev. SIR DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bt. With Illustrations. 
One Vol. 16s. net. ; 
Contains much that is fresh and interesting concerning the lives and 
personalities of some of the great English Catholic families. 


With the Persian Expedition 


By MAJOR M. H. DONOHOE, Army Intelligence Corps, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Illustrations and Map. 16s. net 
The story of the operations of the so-called ‘‘ Hush-Hush Brigade”’ in 
Northern Persia is one of the most amazing of the whole war. Next Week 


. 7 = 
A Physician in France 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILMOT HERRINGHAM, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Consulting Physician to the 
Forces Overseas. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


s es 
London Men in Palestine 
By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT. With Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. 


net. Next Week 


Mons, Anzac and Kut 
By an M.P. With Maps 14s net 
The writer of these remarkable memoirs is a man well known, not only in 
England, but also abroad, and the pages are full of the writer’s charm and 
gaiety of spirit 


The Struggle in the Air, 1914-1918 
By MAJOR C. C. TURNER (late R.A.F.). With Illustrations. 15s. net. 
Every phase of aerial warfare is described by an expert. Ready 


Caught by the Turks 


By FRANCIS YEATS BROWN. 12s. 6d. net. 


John Hugh Allen, of the Gallant 
Company 


A Memoir by his Sister, INA MONTGOMERY. 10s. 6d. net. Ready 

The life story of a young New Zealander who was killed at Gallipoli. It 

includes an account of his time at Cambridge, where he became President of the 
Union. 


With the British Interned in 
Switzerland 

By LIEUT-COL. H. P. PICOT, C.B.E. 1 Vol. 10s. 6d, net, [Next Week 
A Childhood in Brittany eighty 
years ago 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of ‘‘ Tante ”’ and other novels. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Gardens: Their Form and Design. 


By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Fully Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Memories of the Months 
Sixth Series. By the Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 
With Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


Modern Roads 


By H. P. BOULNOIS, M.Inst.C.E., &c. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
A New Book by Dr. M. R. James. 


A Thin Ghost and Others 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton College. 4s. 6d. net. 
By the same Author 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. 5s. net. 
More Ghost Stories. 5s. net 


NEW ADDITIONS. 
The Perfect Gentleman 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 3s. 6d. net, 


The Complete Sportsman 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 3s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD 

































































Messrs. Bell’s New Books 


The Mastery of the Far East 


By Arthur J. Brown.—A fascinating book in which is set 
forth the story of the struggle between Russia, China, and 
Japan for supremacy in the Far East, and of the “ elimina- 
tion’’ of an old and interesting people, the Koreans. It is 
full of interesting sidelights on Oriental habits and mentality. 


Freely illustrated. 684 pp., demy 8vo., 25s. net. 








The Expansion of Europe 
A History of the Foundations of the Modern World 


By W. C. Abbott, B.Litt. (Oxon), M.A.—who by judicious 
selection has avoided the tedium and dryness so often 
associated with historical studies, and written a book which 
is at once dynamic, intelligible, and throughout 800 pages 
of never-failing interest. With 45 Maps and 55 Illustrations. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. net. 


Fifty Years of Europe, 1870-1919 


By Prof. C. D. Hazen, author of ‘Europe since 1815,” 
&c.—who gives a comprehensive survey of the period of 
German ascendancy in Europe, and of the many fateful 
events and changes which during these fifty years inevitably 
led up to the catastrophe of 1914. His book ends with a 
vivid sketch of the Great War. Demy 8vo., with 14 Maps. 
14s. net. [Ready Oct. 27 


Victorian Recollections 


By John A. Bridges is a veritable treasury of pleasant memories, 
especially to be welcomed as a relief from the stress and 
anxiety of present-day conditions. Mf. Bridges has much 
to tell of those more spacious days—of Eton and Oxford 
as he saw them—of the rural life of England, with its genial 
hierarchy of parson, doctor, and squire—of the New World 
in the fifties—of the politics and sport, the work and 
recreations of Victorian years. Large Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 

[Shortly 


A History of Serbia. 


By H. W. V. Temperley, Tutor in History and Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, is the result of many years of study, 
and much travel in the Balkans. ‘‘ Land and Water ’’ says 
of the book that “‘ it is exactly what is wanted. A scholarly 
and readable, sympathetic and well-balanced history of a 
particularly interesting people.’’ Demy 8vo., with Maps. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of French Literature 


By W. H. Hudson—with Memoir of the Author and Portrait. 
The ‘‘ Saturday Review ”’ says :—‘‘ Short as this little history 
professes to be and is . it would be difficult to 
find a more complete one of its kind. It is not too much to 
call it a masterpiece.’ Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes 


Translated into Corresponding English Metres 
By Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., Hon. D.Litt.—This 


reissue of Dr. Rogers’ famous translations should appeal to 
all who enjoyed Prof. Gilbert Murray’s ‘‘ Euripides,’ to 
which these volumes will make suitable companions. ‘‘ The 
Wasps” is in the press, and others will follow shortly. 
Crown 8vo., Paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS, 
York House, Portugal Street. London, W.C.2. 
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AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORT. 


Single-handed Cruising. By Francis B. Cooke. (Arnold.) 


The Annals of Public School Rowing. Edited by L Cecil 
Smith. (Oxford, Blackwell.)—Records have been con- 
tributed in each case by a past or present member o! 
the school. 


The Golf Swing. By Daryn Hammond. (Chatto & Windus.) 
—Expresses the theories of Ernest Jones, the prominent 
professional. The author himself is a distinguished 
amateur golfer. 


Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. By Charles 
St. John. (Foulis. — A new edition of a’ book by a 
famous naturalist and sportsman, specially illustrated. 


The Rugby Football Internationals’ Roll of Honour. By 
E. H. D. Sewell. (Jack.).—Contains the biographies and 
many portraits of the British Rugby Football Inter- 
nationals who have lost their lives in the war. 


Social Games and Group Dances. By J. C. Elsom and Blanche 
M. Trilling. (Lippincott.).—An addition to the literature 
of Community Centre work. 





A History of the Theatre in America. By Arthur Hornblow, 
2 vols. (Lippincott.). 


porting Reminiscences. By Dorothea Conyers. (Methuen.) 


Evening Play Centres for Children. By Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan. 
(Methuen.)—A sketch of the origin and growth of the 
Play Centre movement. 


On Alpine Heights and British Crags. By G. D. Abraham. 
(Methuen.) 


GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND ANTIQUITIES. 


2 


A Pilgrim in Palestine after its Deliverance. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


By John Finley. 


Archaic England: an Essay in deciphering Prehistory. By 
Harold Bayley. (Chapman & Hall.)—A sequel to the 
author’s ‘‘ The Lost Language of Symbolism.”’ 


Round the World in any Number of Days. By Maurice 
Baring. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Romance of the Battle Line in France. By J. E. C. Bodley. 
(Constable.) —An historical guide to the invaded districts 
by an authority on France. 


South: the Story of Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 1914-17. 
By Sir Ernest Shackleton. (Heinemann.) 


The Brazilians and their Country. By Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper. (Heinemann.) 


Madame Prune. By Pierre Loti. Translated by S. R. C. 
Plimsoll. Illustrated by Mortimer Menpes. (Werner 
Laurie.) —This book was written in 1901, when Loti 
paid his second visit to Japan. 


Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia. By Miss Ella 
Sykes and Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes. (Macmillan.) 


Among the Natives of the Loyalty Group. By Mrs. E. 
Hadfield. (Macmillan.) 


The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. By Edwin W. 
Smith and the late Andrew Murray Dale. (Macmillan.) 


England. Edited by Findlay Muirhead. (Macmillan.) — 
The second of the series of ‘‘ Blue Guides ’’ which began 
last year with the volume on London. 


Highways and Byways in Northumbria. By P. Anderson 
Graham. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (Macmillan.) 


Piccadilly. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. (Macmillan.)—Mr. 
Dasent traces the history and associations of this famous 
London street, 
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French Ways and their Meanings. By Edith Wharton 
(Macmillan.) , 


A Book of the Severn. By A.G. Bradley. With Illustrations 
by R."H. Buxton. (Methuen.)—The author follows the 
Severn from its birthplace in Plynlimmon to it 


S est , 
below Gloucester. — 


Lancashire. By F. H. Cheetham. (Methuen.)—Another of 
the ‘‘ Little Guides.” 


South Sea Foam : being the Romantic Adventures of a modern 
Don Quixote of the South Seas. By A. Safroni-Middleton 
(Methuen.) 7 


In the Country of Jesus. By Matilde Serao. (Nelson.)— 
A translation of “ Nel Paese di Gesu,” which has passed 
in two years through thirty editions in Italy. 


America at Home. By Annie S. Swan. (Oliphant,.)— 
This popular author exposes some great dangers which 
she sees lying in the path of America. 


A Month in Rome. By André Maurel. ‘Translated by Helen 
Gerard. (Putnam.) 

The Way of St. James. By Georgiana Goddard King. 
(Putnam.)—Three volumes descriptive of places and 
shrines associated with the saint. 


The Mystery of Easter Island. [3y Mrs. W. Scoresby Routledge. 
(Sifton, Praed & Co.)—An account of an expedition to 
the island for the purpose of archeological study, 

Byways in Southern Tuscany. By Katherine Hooker, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Romantic Roussillon: In the French Pyrenees. By Isabel 
Savory. (Fisher Unwin.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


General Pershing. By E. T. Tomlinson. (Appleton.) 
John Redmond’s Last Years. By Stephen Gwynn. (Arnold) 


John Hugh Allen of the Gallant Company. A Memoir by his 
Sister Ina Montgomery. (Arnold.)—The life-story of 
a young New Zealander who was killed in action at the 
Dardanelles in June, 1915. 


A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago. [yy Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. (Arnold.) 


Victorian Recollections. By John Bridges.  (Bell.)— 
Reminiscences by a brother of the Poet Laureate. 


Memoir of the late W. P. Turnbull. By his Son. (Bell.)— 
A biography of a distinguished Inspector of Schools. 


Who’s Who, 1920. (Black.)—This year’s issue contains 
about 27,000 biographies. 


Who WAS Who, 1897-1916. (Black.)— The biographies of 
those in ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ who have died during the above 
20 years. 


David Urquhart: a Victorian Knight Errant of Justice and 
Liberty. By Gertrude Robinson. With an Introduction 
by F. F. Urquhart. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 


Memories of William Hole, R.S.A. By Mrs. Hole. (Chambers.) 


Harold Gilman. An Appreciation by Wyndham Lewis, with 
an Introduction by Louis F. Fergusson. (Chatto & 
Windus.) —A memorial of an artist whose work was 
appreciated more, perhaps, by his fellow-artists than by 
the public at large. 


Letters of Anton Tchehov. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


In Quest of an Ideal: an Autobiography. By Edmond 
G. A. Holmes. (R. Cobden-Sanderson.)—This is 4 
brief story of the inner life of the author, which the 
retrospect discovers to have been, simply, the quest 
of an ideal, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW BOOKS 


PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES 


A Complete Book of Instruction. 
By JAMES M. (JIMMIE) BARNES. 300 illustrations from Action Photographs. 
y Decorative cloth. Large 8vo in box, 25s. net. 

Golf is now coming into the most prosperous year of its history. The best 
instruction, by the best player in the country (according to authorities), is in this 
sensational exposition of the art of golf. Nothing like it has ever been produced 
before. Every detail of every shot is shown in action photographs, which may be 
used to decide any argument or question that may arise. The knowledge conveyed 
by these pictures, each taken during the execution ofa perfect stroke, will be a revelation 
to those who play golf. It may be called a personal course in golf mastership under the 
champion, Jimmie Barnes. 


KING JOHN 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr., A.B.,Litt.D. ANew Volume (the19th) 
in the New Variorum Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare. 
8vo. Cloth. 25s. net 
The plan of this volume is the same as in the preceding volumes, and the reader 
will find evidence of all the learning, care and critical judgment that have made the 
new Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s works pre-eminent. 


* e e° 

The Practical Book of Interior Decoration 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN, ABBOTT McCLURE AND EDWARD 
p STRATTON HOLLOWAY. Profusely illustrated. 4to. Decorated cloth 
in a box. 30s. net, 
In the first part of this book the authors have given a picture of the art of interior 
decoration as practised in England, Italy, Spain and France since the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century—the Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo and Neo-Classic systems, with 
American modifications of British usage during the Colonial and early Republican 
riods. The second part makes the direct application to modern requirements of the 
Jessons to be drawn from the history of decoration, emphasizing principles ; and the third 
art offers for the first time a logical system of decoration which avoids the narrow 

limitations of the one-period method and equally the pitfalls of eclectic furnishing. 


A GENTLE CYNIC 


The Omar Khayyam of the Bible. Being the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. Author of ‘‘ The War and the Bagdad 

Railway,” etc. Small 4to. 9g, net. 

A delightfully human book on the Omar Khayyam of the Bible with an exact 

translation of the original text. How it came to be written and who wrote it (and it 

was not Solomon), why additions were made to the original text, and the whole interesting 

story is here given. A delightful exposition of that “‘ uncomfortable interrogation 
mark,” the first author who wrote under a nom de plume, 


THE FINE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


By PAUL L. AN DERSON. Frontispiece in colour, and 24 other illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net , 
Photography has proved a new medium in the fine arts, with which rare results have 
been achieved. [he underlying principles of art, as these can be applied to photography, 
are now formulated and illustrated in this stimulating and inspiring book. 


e e . 
A History of the Theatre in America 
By ARTHUR HORNBLOW. Editor of the ‘‘ Theatre Magazine.’ Author of 
“ Training for the Stage,”’ etc. 175illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo. 35s, net. 
A complete chronological narrative of the growth and development of the theatre 
In this country, showing how the drama first took root in North America, and a chain 
of theatres was gradually built, first along the Atlantic seaboard, then pressing their 
adventurous way westward until they reached the Pacific Ocean. This is the first 
history of the stage in America which embraces the entire field from the earliest beginnings 
down to the present time. 


e 
The War Romance of the Salvation Army 
By COMMANDER EVANGELINE C. BOOTH and GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL. 
30 illustrations. 6s. net. 
The glorious story of the Salvation Army service in France, from the time the 
advance guard of the American Expeditionary Forces reached France, through all the 
gteat drives and battlefields upon which the army wrote its nameimperishably, to the 
day when returning veterans landed upon American soil. And throughout the pages 
incidents grave and gay—tales of the camp, the hut, the march and the hospitals— 
bring the reader in contact with the American soldier at first hand. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE SOUL OF ANN RUTLEDGE 


The Story of Abraham Lincoin’s Romance. 
By BERNIE BABCOCK. Frontispiece in colour, by Gayle Hoskins. 6s. net. 
This remarkable novel, based upon the true story of Abraham Lincoln’s early love 
affair, revives in the pioneer setting of the times, one of the rarest and most exquisite 
love stories in history. The story of Lincoln’s romance has never before been told. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., writes : 

“The Soul of Ann Rutledge ’’ came yesterday, and I read it through with the. 
deepest interest. I predict for this book a big popularity. . . . It is sentimental 
but it is human, and its sketches of character throughout the book are admirable 
It is a good picture of life in tue days when Lincoln lived. The character of Ann 
is drawn with great charm and delicacy, and Lincoln is seen at his best. I hope 
and believe that the book will have a prodigious sale. It overcomes one. I scarcely 
know why. I wonder if it is the infinite interest one feels in the character of 
Lincoln, of whom I’ve always been an intense admirer. It stifles all criticism. 


THE DIAMOND PIN 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Frontispiece in colour, by Gayle H~<kins. 6s. net. 

Fleming Stone, the Sherlock Holmes of American fiction, the irrepressible ‘ Fibsy,”” 
and the lovely Iris Clyde, become involved in a curious and inexplicable mystery— 
the outcome of a practical joke played by a whimsical oldlady. Love, humour, mystery, 
all play their parts in this clever story. 


THE RED SIGNAL 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL (LUTZ). Frontispiece in colour. 6s. net. 

A real American girl outwits a band of spies and agents for destruction in tbis 
country, Itis a breathless and exciting yarn. Perhaps the finest touch is the heroine’s 
stadual forgetfulness of self and safety as she realizes how her country can be served. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
34, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND ———— LONDON, W.C.2 
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HARRAP’S ‘“‘ BOOKS BEAUTIFUL.” 


New Illustrated Books for 1919. 


POE’S TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION 
With 24 Full-page Line Drawings by Harry CLARKE. 
Size 104 x 8 inches. 384 pages. Cloth extra, 15s. 
net; also Velvet Persian Yapp, 30s. net; and in Full 
Morocco, £8 3s. net. 

Mr. Harry Clarke has allowed himself full liberty in attempting to express 
the features of Poe’s Tales which differentiate them from others. In his 
drawings the morbid imaginings of Poe’s extraordinary genius are depicted 
without attempt to soften their weird effects upon most readers, At the same 
time the drawings are extremely beautiful. They exhibit a wealth of delicate 
and intricate design such as few other, if any, living artistscancommand. The 
book will be prized by the connoisseur and by lovers of books beautiful. It 
contains thirty-three of Poe’s best Tales. 

THE ORIENTAL OMAR 
With 28 Full-page Designs in Coloured Photogravure 
by ADELAIDE Hanscom. Size 10 x 74 inches. Cloth 
extra, 25s. net; Velvet Yapp, 42s. net; Full Morocco, 
Inlaid, 63s. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
By JONATHAN Swirt. Edited by Papraic CoLum. 
Presented by WiLLy PoGAny. Size 8 x 53 inches. 
320 pages Letterpress and 12 Colour illustrations. 
Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net; Velvet Persian, Yapp, 15s. net. 
The term ‘presented by Willy Pogany” has come to be understood as 
signifying an abundance of beautiful drawings in line and colour. The book- 
lover will not be disappointed. Rarely has the artist succeeded so well in im- 
parting to a popular theme his own particular characteristics while preserving 
the essentials of its author’s conception. This edition has the flavour of nuts 
and wine; it is a true descendant of earlier Gullivers, while, nevertheless, 
the familiar features have been metamorphosed by the artist’s genius. 
TALES OF THE PERSIAN GENII 
Retold by FRANcES JENKINS Otcorr. With 4 Colour 
Illustrations, Decorative Initials, etc., by WILLY 
PosAny. Size 8 x 53 inches. 240 pages. With 
Colour Jacket, 6s. net. 
Stories full of colour from the Orient. The best sources have been drawn 
upon. 
TALES OF SERBIAN LIFE 
By ELLEN Cuivers Davies. With 8 Colour Illus- 
trations. 256 pages. Size 84 x 5} inches. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 
A delightful book by an author who has first-hand knowledge. 


ITALY FROM DANTE TO TASSO 
(1300-1600). By H. B. CorreRriz1t, author of ‘“‘ Medieval 
Italy.”” With 65 Plates. etc. 640 pages. 15s. net. 
Also Half Morocco extra, £2 2s. net. Just Ready. 


SOMETHING NEW IN BOOKS. 
THE WRITER’S LIBRARY. 


This series of books is designed entirely for men and women who earn their 
living by the pen. 

It starts with simple composition on practical lines and ends with the art 
of writing advertisements: the most lucrative, perhaps, of all writing. 
HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. 

By Prof. Epwin C. Woo..tey, University of Wisconsin. 6s. net. 
THE MECHANICS OF WRITING. 

By Prof. Epwtn C. Woottey. 7s. 6d. net. 
WORKING COMPOSITION. 

By Joun B. Oppycxe. 7s. 6d. net. 
NEWS WRITING. 

By M. LyLe Spencer. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT STORY. 

By Harry T. Baker, University of Illinois. 7s. 6d. net. 
ADVERTISE. 

By E. Sampson. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A special Prospectus of this Library will be sent on application. 


GIFTS FOR BOYS. 


LOST ISLAND 
By H. P. Hott and RaLtpH HENRY Barsour. With 
Colour Frontispiece by PERcy Tarrant and 8 other 
Illustrations by CHARLES M. ReELyeEs. 256 pages. 
Size 8 x 51 inches. With attractive Colour Jacket. 
6s. net. 

THE BOYS OF FELLINGHAM SCHOOL 
By Joun G. Rowe. With 4 Colour Illustrations by 
Percy TARRANT. 256 pages. Size 8 x 5} inches. 
With attractive Colour Jacket. 6s. net. 








Complete List of ‘‘ Books Beautiful” sent Post Free on application, 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CoO., LTD. 
(Directors: George G. Harrap and G, Oliver Anderson) 


2 & 3 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. 
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The Life of Pasteur. By René Vallery-Radot. Translated 


by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. (Constable.) 


Life of the late Sir Stanley Maude. 
C. E. Callwell. (Constable.) 


Johann Sebastian Bach. By J. N. Forkel. A new translation. 
Edited by C. Sanford Terry. (Constable.) 


By Major-General Sir 


Frederick Locker Lampson. By the Right Hon. Augustine 
Birrell. (Constable.).—Includes letters from Leigh Hunt, 
O. W. Holmes, Ruskin, Thomas Hardy and others. 


Memories of George Meredith, 0.M. By Lady Butcher. 
(Constable.) 





a Study of his Life and Work. By 
(Constable.) 


Sir Victor Horsley : 
Stephen Paget. 


Memoirs. By Ismail Kamel Bey. (Constable.).—The author 
describes his experiences of the rise of the Young Turk 
party and the intrigues which finally led to the German 
hold over his country. 


Arthur Hugh Clough. By James I. Osborne. (Constable.).— 
A study of a half-forgotten figure of the Victorian age. 


The Life and Miracles of Antonio Conselheiro. By 
R. B. Cunninghame Grahame. (Heinemann.)—Antonio 
Conselheiro, half cowboy, half mystic, who is described 
as the last of the Gnostics, defied all Brazilian forces for 
years until he was eventually slain. 


Richard Croke: an Early Cambridge Humanist. By J. T. 
Sheppard. (Cambridge, Heffer.)—A lecture on the first 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge by the well-known 
contributor to THE ATHEN#UM on classical subjects. 


A Labrador Doctor: the Autobiography of Wilfred Thomas 
Grenfell. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—The name of Dr. 
Grenfell and the character of his devoted work in Labrador 
are known throughout the English-speaking world. 


Memoirs. By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—Readers of the Times have already 
been able to sample the vigorous writing and interesting 
matter of this book. 

Memoirs of William Hickey. Edited by Alfred Spencer. 
Vol. III. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

My Bohemian Days. By Harry Furniss. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 
Includes numerous characteristic drawings by the author. 


Memoirs of an Old Etonian, 1860-1912. 
(Hutchinson.)—Reminiscences mainly of Eton 
Dr. Hornby. 


By George Greville. 
under 


Sir Stanley Maude, and other Memories. 
Menzies. (Jenkins.) 


By Mrs. Stuart 


Patron and Place-Hunter : a Study of George Bubb Dodington, 
Lord “izlcombe. By Lloyd Sanders. (Lane.) 


Recollections of Lady Georgiana Peel. Compiled by Ethel 
Peel. (Lane.) 


The Life of Thomas Coutts, Banker. 
2 vols. (Lane.) 


By E. H. Coleridge. 


Mary Russell Mitford and her Surroundings. 
Hill. (Lane.) 


The Life and Inventions of Sir Hiram S. Maxim. 
Mottelay. (Lane.) 


By Constance 
By P. F. 


Abraham Lincoln : the Practical Mystic. 
(Lane.) 


My Husband. By Irene Castle (Mrs. Vernon Castle). 
numerous Illustrations. (Lane.) 

Wanderings and Memories. By J.G. Millais. (Longmans.)— 
Reminiscences of a famous naturalist and big-game 
hunter. 

Impressions that Remained. By Ethel Smyth. 2 vols. 
(Longmans.)—An autobiography of the well-known 
musician up to her publicentry into musical life in 1891. 


By Francis Grierson. 


With 
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The Life of Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 
Arthur. Three vols. (Macmillan.) 


The Letters of Henry James. Edited by Percy Lubbock, 
Two vols. (Macmillan.) 


Life of William Booth, the Founder of the Salvation Army, 
By Harold Begbie. (Macmillan.) 


Correspondence of the Hon. Emily Eden. Edited py 
Violet Dickinson. -(Macmillan.)}—The letters throw 
many interesting sidelights on society and politics from 
1814 to 1863. 

The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by 
her son. (Methuen.) —This book is both a biography 
and an autobiography of Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


By Sir George 


Th 


@ 


The Letters of Dante. Edited with Translation by Paget 
Toynbee. (Milford.) 
The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By G. E, 


Buckle. Vols. V. and VI. (Murray.)—These final 
volumes of the famous life of Disraeli cover the last 13 
years, in which he rose to full political power. An 
appendix contains several chapters of an unfinished 
novel on which Disraeli was engaged at the time of hs 
death. 

Henry Fox, First Lord Holland. By the Earl of Ilchester, 
2 vols. (Murray.)—A detailed and documented account 
of the life and times of the father of Charles James Fox, 
throwing fresh light on undercurrents of English political 
history in the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century, 


Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. By Admiral Sir Percy Scott. 
(Murray.)—Sir Percy Scott’s story of his naval career 
culminates in his struggle to persuade the authorities 
to accept his modern devices for fire-control. It is the 
history of the conflict of a gunnery enthusiast with red- 


tape. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to his Children. Edited by 
J. B. Bishop. (Murray.)—These letters reveal the ex- 


President of the United States in an unfamiliar light as 
the favourite and devoted companion of his children, 


From Friend to Friend. By Lady Ritchie. (Murray.)— 
Sketches and recollections of many distinguished figures 
in the Victorian era, including Thackeray, Tennyson 
and Browning. 

Some Personal Impressions. By M. Také Jonescu. (Nisbet.) 
M. Jonescu, ex-Premier of Roumania, deals intimately 
and at first hand with the statesmen of almost every 
European country. His bookincludes conversations with 
the Kaiser, Prince Lichnowsky, Lord Grey, M. Poincaré, 
M. Venizelos, and nearly all the figures of international 
standing in present-day diplomacy. Introduction by 
Viscount Bryce. 

Mrs. Gladstone: a Memoir. By her daughter, Mrs. Drew. 
(Nisbet.)—Compiled with the assent of Mrs. Gladstone’s 
family by Mrs. Drew, interesting selections from whose 
correspondence have recently appeared. 


The Life of Queen Alexandra. By 
(Oliphant.) 


David Williamson. 


Cecil Chesterton: a Memoir. By Louis J. McQuilland and 
J. K. Prothero. (Cecil Palmer.)—In this memoir of a 
brave and gifted man the authors give an account of 
Cecil Chesterton’s political activities from his election 
to the Fabian executive to his fearless denunciations of 
the Marconi scandal. Some of his experiences in the 
Army are recounted, and reminiscences of his journalistic 
career are included. 


The Late Cecil Chesterton. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cecil 
Palmer.)—Though this is a sketch of Cecil Chesterton 
as a figure in the social and political fight of Fleet Street, 
it does not profess to be a full biography of him. It is 
largely concerned with his method of popular appeal and 
exposition. 

Cubans of To-day. Edited by William Belmont Parker. 
(Putnam.}—Offers the first general account in English 
of the leading men of Cuba. 
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“From ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST \ 


NEW BOOKS. 

LORD DUNSANY. 

UNHAFPY FAR OFF THINGS. Imp. 16mo., ds. net. 
A series of Tales in Lord Dunsany’s usual inimitabie 
manner. 

PROFESSOR MOORMAN (The late). 
PLAYS OF THE RIDINGS (An All Soul’s Night’s 
Dream ; Potter Thompson; The EweLamb). Cr. 8vo., 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 

“RED BAND.” 

A PRISONER OF PENTONVILLE. Crown 5vo. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net - wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen writes to the Author: ‘“ Cne 
remembers what a success Wilde’s ‘ De Profundis‘ was. 
I think you might have an equal success with this poem ”’ 

M. C. URCH. 

THE CITY OF DREAMS. With Illustrations by 
M. M. GELtLt. Crown 8vo. Boards, 5s. net. A series 
of original Fairy Tales, charmingly illustrated. 

J. GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX. 

CARMINA RAPTA. Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net; wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 

W. ROBERT HALL. 

THE HEART OF A MYSTIC. Crown 8vo_ Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net; wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 

ALICE LAW. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. Royal 16mo., ls. 6d. net. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
THE FOUR YEARS. War Poems Collected and 
Newly Augmented. With a Portrait after an Engraving 
by WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A. Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net 
The same with gilt tops, 8s. 6d. net. [2nd Thousand, 
LORD DUNSANY. 
THE GODS OF PAGANA. With 8 Photogravures by 
S. H. Sime. Imp. 16mo., 7s. 6d. net. [8rd Edition 
BOOK OF WONDER. With 10 Illustraticns by 
S. H. Sime. Imp. 16mo., 7s. 6d. net. [2nd Thousand 


\ LONDON : 44, CORK STREET, W.h. / 





ROMANCES OF OLD JAPAN. 
A collection of Japanese stories of the days of the 
Samurai, translated from the original by Madame 
YUKIO OZAKI. With 16 full-page coloured illustra- 
tions reproduced from water-colour paintings and 16 
full-page half-tone illustrations, by well-known Japanese 
artists. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


Seldom has the real spirit of Japan been so unmistakably materialised. Both 
the text and the illustrations succeed in weaving a picture that for its fidelity to 
actualities, and its atmosphere of fantastic imagery, is unsurpassed in any 
existing book of Eastern life and customs. ‘ : 


HANDBOOK OF THE OPERAS. 
New and Enlarged Edition. By EDITH B. ORDWAY. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Illustrated Jacket. 6s. net. 


Among the fifty-six grand operas, the stories for which are included in this 
book, are the most impor‘ant of the old favourites, and the most notable successes 
of recent seasons. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ACTOR. 
By LOUIS CALVERT. With an Introduction by 
H. B. IRVING. Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 


I would put this book into the hands of every dramatic student.—H. B. 


IRVING. 
NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 
With Coloured and Black and White Illustrations. 


TONY O’DREAMS. 
By M. NIGHTINGALE. With eight coloured plates 
and one hundred pen drawings by C. T. NIGHTINGALE. 
Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


VALENTINE & ORSON. THE TWIN 
KNIGHTS OF FRANCE, the famous 
old French Romance of. Retold by S.R. LITTLEWOOD. 
Author of ‘‘ The Child of the Sea.’ With eight coloured 
oe by FLORENCE ANDERSON. Crown 4to, 

s. 6d. net. 


This is a free adaptation from original sources, with a view to interesting 
both children and grown ups, of the old Carlovingian romance. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED. 
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Broadway Bouse 








THE CHINA YEAR BOOK: 1919-1920. 784 pages, map, and 
full Index. 21s. net. 


“ The most complete work of reference on China yet published. It is indispensable 
to bankers, financiers, and manufacturers, and all interested in Chinese affairs.”— 
Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


a] 
THIRD EDITION OF A MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


CHEMICAL DISCOVERY AND INVENTION IN THE 20th CENTURY. 
By Prof. Sir William Tilden, F.R.S., D.Sc. 160 fine illustrations. 
Lge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Routledge’s Efficiency Books: New Books 

TWO PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: a Piece-rate 
System, and Notes on Belting. By the Late F. W. TayLor; 
preceded by an appreciation of Taylor and his work by F. B. 
Copley. 5s. net. 

Two Classics in the literature of Efficiency, by the Founder of Scientific Management. 


THE SCIENCE OF LABOUR AND ITS ORGANISATION. By Dr. 
J. loreEyKo. 3s. 6d. net. 

HANDICRAFTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED. By H. J. HALtt, 
M.D., and M. M. C. Bucx. 24 Plates on art-paper. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A thorough system for teaching Weaving ~Netting—Basketry—Chatrseating— Book 
binding—Cement Work—Pottery—Light Blacksmithing. 

EFFICIENCY METHODS: an Introduction to Scientific Manage- 
ment. By M. & A. D. McKrtop. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 5s. net. 

The best introductory to the subject. 
Mr. A. W. Gattie’s Great Scheme 

HOW TO MAKE THE RAILWAYS PAY FOR THE WAR: The 
Transport Problem Solved. By Roy Horniman. With Intro- 
duction by Lorp HEaptey, M.I.C.E., F.S.E., and 24 Illus., 
Plans, and Diagrams. Third Edition, 9s. net. 

TOWARDS RACIAL HEALTH: a Handbook for Parents, Teachers 
and Social Workers. By Norau Marcu. Foreword by Prof. 
J. ARTHUR THomsoN. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 5s. net. 


ECONOMIC PHENOMENA BEFORE AND AFTER WAR: a 
Statistical Theory of Modern Wars. By Dr. S. SEcEROv, M.Sc. 
(Econ.), London. 10s. 6d. net. 


Psycho-Analysis; | The Unconscious Self 
A 4-pp. LIST OF RECENT BOOKS IS AVAILABLE. 


The Psychopathic Institute of Chicago. 

(1) MENTAL CONFLICTS AND MISCONDUCT. By WILLIAM 
HEALEY, Director Psychopathic Institute Juvenile Court. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Conflicts accompanied by Excessive Imagery—Conflicts causing impelling Ideas— 
Criminal Careers developed from Conflicts—Difficult Cases—Conflict arising from Secret 
Sex Knowledge—Conflicts Concerning Parentage, &c.—Conflicts in Abnormal Mental 
Types—Conflicts resulting in Stealing—resulting in Running Away—resulting in other 
Delinquencies. 

(2) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPECIAL ABILITIES AND DIS- 
ABILITIES. By Aucusta F. Bronner, Assistant Director 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 10s. 6d. net. 

Presents the Foundation of the differences that exist between the capacities of human 
beings, and the methods of studying them. 

FRESH STOCKS ARE NOW AVAILABLE OF: 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By Dr. C. G. JuNG. 
21s. net. 

THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL METHOD. By Dr. O. PFISTER. 
21s. net. 

THE NEUROTIC CONSTITUTION. By Dr. A. Aprer. 18s. net. 

WHAT IS PSYCHO-ANALYSIS? By Dr. I. H. Cortat. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

. Physical Research. 
A NEW 16-pp. LIST OF KEGAN PAUL & CO.’s RECENT PSYCHICAL BOOKS 
IS AVAILABLE. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH : Problems of the Future Life and its Nature. 
By James H. Hystop, Ph.D., LL.D., Sec. Amer. S.P.R., 
formerly Professor of Logic in Columbia Univ. 9s. net. 


A fearless investigation by one of the founders of the Amer. S.P.R., giving the fruits 
of his years of thought and research, arranged in a logical and connected sequence, 
leading to the latest scientific results. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd., 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
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The Soul of Napoleon. 


A Younger Son: Memories. 
Richards.) 

The Publishing Family of Rivington. By Septimus Rivington 
(Rivington.).—A record of all that is known of the. 
Rivington publishing family. 

Letters of Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman. Edited with 
an Introduction by Thomas B. Herned (one of Whitman’s 
literary executors). (Fisher Unwin.) 

Woodrow Wilson: an Interpretation. By A. Maurice Low. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Life of John Payne. By Thomas Wright. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—A_ life of the well-known translator by an 
intimate friend. 

All and Sundry: being more Uncensored Celebrities. By 
E. T. Raymond. (Fisher Unwin.) 


From Authority to Freedom: the Life Pilgrimage of Charles 
Hargrove. By L. P. Jacks. (Williams & Norgate.)—An 
account of the spiritual progress of a Plymouth Brother 
who became a Roman Catholic and finally a Unitarian, 


By Hamil Grant. (Grant Richards.) 
By G. A. B. Dewar. (Grant 


HISTORY. 


Fifty Years of Europe, 1870-1919. By Professor C. D. Hazen. 
(Bell.)—A political history of Europe from the Franco- 
Prussian War to the present day. 

The Cockpit of Europe. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. (Black.)— 
A series of sketches illustrating with pen and pencil the 
stirring past of Belgium. 

The History of the Monastery of the Holy-Rood and of the 
Palace of Holyrood House. By John Harrison. (Black- 
wood.) 

Britain and Greater Britain in the Nineteenth Century. By 
E. A. Hughes. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution. By C. Sproxton. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

The Study of Ecclesiastical History. By J. P. Whitney. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Seventeenth-Century Life in the English Country Parish. 
By E. Trotter. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The Bolshevik Adventure. By John Pollock. (Constable.) 

Modern and Contemporary European History. By J. Salwyn 
Schapiro. Edited by James T. Shotwell. (Constable.) 

The Pictish Nation : its People and its Church. By Archibald 
B. Scott, B.D. (Foulis.)—Deals with the life, civilization, 
language, and literary remains of the Picts from the 
withdrawal of the Roman garrison to the establishment 
of the dynasty of the Scots. 

Life in Old Cambridge to illustrate English History. By 
M. E. Monckton-Jones. (Cambridge, Heffer..—Aims at 
teaching national history through detailed and vivid 
local history. 


The Peace Conference. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. (Hutchinson.)— 
A survey by the famous political correspondent of the 
decisive personalities and events of the Peace Conference, 


The History of the English College in Rome. By Cardinal 
Gasquet. (Longmans.)—Cardinal Gasquet gives an 
authoritative account of the Schola Anglorum and its 
successors, and of their vicissitudes. 


History of Glasgow from the Earliest Times. By Robert 
Renwick, LL.D. Vol. I. (Glasgow, MacLehose.)—The 
first volume of this history will cover the pre-Reforma- 
tion period. 

Thoughts on the Act of Union between England and Scotland. 
By A. V. Dicey and R. S. Rait. (Macmillan.) 
From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk : the First Year of the Russian 
Revolution. By Ariadna Tyrkov6-Williams. (Macmillan.) 
—An account of the Russian Revolution written from 

the inside. 

Russia, Mongolia, China, A.D. 1224-1676. By John F. 
Baddeley. (Macmillan.) 
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A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
Vols. IX. and X. (Macmillan.) 


Ulster and Ireland. By James Winder Good. (Maunsel.) 


Poland and the Poles. By A. Bruce Boswell. (Methuen.)— 
This book describes the country and people of Poland 
with an account of Polish art and literature. : 


The Empire of the Amorites. By Albert T. Clay. (For 
Yale Univ. Press: Milford.)\—Intended to show that a 
great Amorite empire existed in the earliest known era, 
whose history synchronized with the earliest known 
of Egypt and Babylonia, and which ceased to exist 
prior to 2000 B.C. 

Modern China : a Political Study. By S. G. Cheng. (Milford) 


The Turks in Europe. By W. E. D. Allen. (Murray.)— 
This book deals with the causes and process of the 
conquest of South-East Europe by the Ottoman Turks, 
the decline of Turkish military power, and the rise of 
nationalism among the Balkan Christians. 


Russia in Rule and Misrule. By Brigadier-General C. R. 
Ballard. (Murray.)—An account, by the British Military 
Attaché in Roumania, of Russian history from early 
times to the present. : 


A History of the Northumberland Fusiliers, 1674-1902. By 
H. M. Walker. (Murray.)—The history of the 5th Foot 
until the end of the South African War, written from 
the civilian rather than the military standpoint. 


A Short History of the Italian People. By Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan (Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan.) (Putnam.) 

Armenia: a Martyr Nation. By M. C. Gabrielian. (F. H. 
Revell.)—A_ historical sketch of the Armenian people 
from the traditional times down to the present tragic days. 


The History of the Christian Church to the Separation of 
East and West. By the Rev. A. R. Whitham. 
(Rivington.)—A new history of the early Church by 
the Principal of Culham College. 

Selections from Josephus. Translated by H. St. J. Thackeray. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Selections made by the polished scholar 
who is Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in Oxford. 

The Reformation inIreland. By Henry Holloway. (S.P.C.K.) 
—A study of ecclesiastical legislation. 


The Emperor Julians By Edward J. Martin, B.D. 
(S.P.C.K.)—An essay on the emperor’s relations with 
the Christian religion. 

The Importance of Women in Anglo-Saxon Times. By the 
Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—A 
contribution to a little-known period of English 
Church history. 


The Parish Guilds of Medizval England. 
F.S.A. (S.P.C.K.) 

Report of the Historical MSS. Commission. By R. A. 
Roberts. (S.P.C.K.)—By the Secretary of the Com- 
mission from 1903 to 1914. 

Some Sources of Human History. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

An Introduction to the History of American Diplomacy. By 
Dr. Carl Russell Fish. (S.P.C.K.).—By the Professor 
of American History in the University of Wisconsin. 

The War for Monarchy. By J. A. Farrer. (Swarthmore 
Press.)—An endeavour to disentangle the political and 
diplomatic aspects of the war with France, from 1793 
to £1815. 


Anglo-American Relations, 1861-5. By Brougham Villiers 
and W. H. Chesson. (Fisher Unwin.) 


By H. F. Westlake, 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


A Physician in France. By Major-General Sir Wilmot 
Herringham. (Arnold.)}—The author was with Lord 
Roberts when he died. 

Mons, Anzac and Kut. By an M.P. (Arnold.)—The writer 
was present at the retreat from Mons, was wounded and 
taken prisoner, but recaptured. 
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Not the Big Four 


but four fine books big with ideas 
BY HERBERT TREMAINE 
TWO MONTHS A Novel, 7s. net, postage 4d. 


“ The story cannot but enhance its author’s reputation,”— 
The Scotsman. 

“We can recommend the book for its character studies, 

which in every instance ring true.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Herald praises the book and speaks of its ‘‘ vividness,” 

“ remorseless veracity ’’ and “‘ impartial sympathy of view.” 


THE HANDMAIDENS OF DEATH 


A one-act Play, ls. net, postage 2d. 
This is a tragedy and satire of munition-making ; a modern 
etching of five women and five men, the industrial and the 
supernatural, a mingling of the tragic and the grotesque. 
It is not only a parable, but a study of individual modern 
characters. 


THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN 


A Novel, 4s. net, paper cover 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
The Times.—‘‘ Mr. Tremaine . . does not allow his opinions 
to distort his picture, nor subject the art of fiction to 
propaganda.’” The New Statesman.— The simplest, sanest 
art ” 


THE WIDE GARDEN and Other Poems 


3s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 
The Nation says: ‘‘ Mr. Tremaine is a novelist whose book 
‘ The Feet of the Young Men’ was approved by the enemies 
of its principles. And the severest criticism must .. . be 
disarmed by his poems.” 


Li C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 3, Tudor Street, E.C.4 
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MAUNSEL 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By GEORGE O'BRIEN, Litt. D. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

. the seventeenth century was the really formative 
period of modern Irish History, and we, therefore, welcome 
the present book which throws much light on certain aspects 
of this important period that have hitherto received insufficient 
attention at the hands of the historian. ... The present 
book, therefore fills a gap and fills it admirably. . . 
Thoroughly well documented.—Irish Times. 

. Good craftsmanship, clear statements of fact verified 
by references, dispassionate summing up and careful indexing 
on all these qualities in his book is Dr. O’Brien to be con- 
gratulated.—New Witness. 

ULSTER AND IRELAND. 
By JAMES WINDER Goop. 6s. net. 

“ Apart from fiction and poetry, there is only one good 
book about Ulster. This is it. Mr. Good has written a book 
so excellent that it may well alter the course of Politics in 
in these Islands. He sets before us the realities of what is 
called the Ulster question as they are not to be found anywhere 
else in political literature. ... Every elector, as well as 
every Member of Parliament should read this remarkable 
book.’’—Dailv News. 

IRELAND IN FICTION. 
A Guide to Irish Novels, Tales, Romances and.Folklore, 
a New Edition, by STEPHEN J. BRown. S.J. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE MAN CALLED PEARSE. 
By DEsMoND Ryan. 4s. 6d. net. A biography and 
appreciation of the life and work of P. H. Pearse. 


DUBLIN ESSAYS. By A. E. Crery. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE SHIP THAT SAILED TOO SOON and 
Other Stories. By Aopu DE Biacam. 2s. 6d. net. 


MAUNSEL AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
50, Lr. Baggot St., Dublin. 40, Museum St., London 
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Desire to inform their numerous Patrons that 


A GREAT 
CLEARANCE SALE 


will take place early in 1920, and Book 
Buyers anxious to take advantage of 
Splendid Bargains should NOW register 


their names and addresses direct to*— 


THE HEAD LIBRARIAN, 
29. Farringdon Road, 
LONDON, - - EC. 


THOUUIUOUNQOUVOOUVO0VOUUOOUAUOUUEAVEATEOAUAL ARAGON 


PTTL LALLA LLL ALLL LOLOL ULLAL LULL LLL LLL LL LL 


Issued by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 
SSVVVUUUANVOOOVUNNSLUOUUUN4UA0000040Q0000000000000004000000000000L0HS0UOUESNOOOLEESOEUUAOEOUUEAOOOOOUASSUOUOUALOOAO LOU = 


REMINISCENCES OF 
HENRY COWARD 


M tice OF PEOPLE IN ALL PARTS OF 


=) 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD have seen 

Dr. Coward conducting his choirs. Few, however, 
know the story of his life. In this book he tells it in 
a frank and lively style, sustaining interest from start to finish. 
How he “won through”’ all the difficulties of early boyhood 
makes an inspiring narrative. To some readers the most 
Interesting part is the record of a musical professional life begun 
in his fortieth year. Everybody who reads the book will value 
the shrewd advice to young aspirants and the revelations of the 
business side of concert giving. For the first time the full 
story is told of Choral tours in Germany (twice), Canada, and 
round the world. And there are accounts of some of the finest 
choral societies in the country, including those conducted by 


Dr. Coward at Sheffield, Glasgow, Preston, Newcastle-on. 
Tyne, Leeds, Huddersfield, Derby, Hull and London. 


Curwen Edition 5804 
PRICE TEN SHILLINGS NET CASH. 


LONDON: 
J. CURWEN AND SONS, LTD., 
24, Berners Street, W.1. 
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London Men in Palestine. By Rowlands Coldicott. (Arnold.) 
—An account of Allenby’s campaign. 

With the Persian Expedition. By Major M. H. Donohoe. 
(Arnold.)—The story of the operations in Northern Persia. 

Caught by the Turks. By Francis Yeats-Brown. (Arnold.)— 
Captain Yeats-Brown was serving in the Air Force in 
Mesopotamia when he was captured. 

With the British Interned in Switzerland. By Lieut.-Col. 
H. P. Picot. (Arnold.) 


The Struggle in the Air, 1914-18. By Major Charles C. Turner. 
(Arnold.) 

Our Italian Front. Painted by Captain Martin Hardie. 
Described by H. Warner Allen. (Black.) 

The Salonika Front. Painted by William T. Wood. Described 
by Captain A. J. Mann. (Black.) 

War Posters issued by all the Belligerent Powers. Selected 
and edited by Captain Martin Hardie and Arthur K. 
Sabin. (Black.) 

The Confessions of a Private. By Frank Gray. (Oxford, 
Blackwell.)\—The author, a_ professional man, went 
through the campaigns of 1917-18 in France, and refused 
promotion. 

The Story of our Submarines. By Klaxon. (Blackwood.) 


Green Balls. By Paul Bewsher. (Blackwood.)—The 
adventures of a night-bomber. 

Eastern Nights—and Flights. By ‘‘ Contact’”’ (Alan Bott). 
(Blackwood.)—A record of Oriental adventure. 

A Company of Tanks. By Major W. H. L. Watson. (Black- 
wood.) 

The Tank in Action. By Douglas G. Browne. (Blackwood.) 

The Last Four Months: The End of the War in the West. 
By Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. (Cassell.)— 
Explains the strategy of the opposing Generalissimos 
during the last phase of the war. 

His Majesty’s Ships inthe Great War. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
(Cassell.)—Gives an account of every kind of ship that 
flew the white ensign during the war. 


More Sea-Fights of the Great War. By W. L. Wyllie, C. Owen, 

° and W. D. Kirkpatrick. (Cassell.}—A continuation of 
Mr. Wyllie’s former volume “ Sea Fights,’’ covering the 
second year of the war in pictures based on descriptions 
given by officers engaged. 

With the Incomparable 29th. By Major A. H. Mure. 
(Chambers.)—Tells the story of the 29th Division’s 
share in Gallipoli. 

Merchantmen-at-Arms. By David W. Bone. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—With illustrations by Muirhead Bone. 


Ypres, 1914. An Official Account published by Order of the 
German General Staff. Translation by G. C. W. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Historical Section 
(Military Branch) Committee of Imperial Defence, 
Whitehall. (Constable.) 

The Great War and the R.A.M.C.: Mons, the Marne, the 
Aisne. By Lieut.-Col. F. E. Brereton. (Constable.) 
How Jerusalem was Won. By W. T. Massey. (Constable.) 
The Dardanelles. By Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell. 

(Constable.) 

Field-Marshal Haig’s Despatches. With Preface by Earl 
Haig, and a French Foreword by Marshal Foch. Edited, 
with notes, by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Boraston. (Dent.) 

Realities of War. By Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann.) 

The Story of the Fourth Army. Compiled by the Staff of 
the Fourth Army. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Describes 
the part played by the Fourth Army in the battles of 
the Hundred Days, August 8 to November 11, 1918. 

The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1918. By 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—The sixth 
volume of Sir Arthur’s history. 

The British Campaign in Africa and the Pacific—By Edmund 
Dane. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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The British Campaigns in the Nearer East. By Edmund Dane 
2 vols. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Gives the story of 
the British operations in Gallipoli, the Balkans, Egypt 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Italy. ’ 

Tanks, 1914-18: the Log-Book of a Pioneer. By Lt.-Col 
Sir Albert Stern. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Sir Albert 
Stern, who has recently come into the public eye in the 
debate on the Tanks, gives the history of their reluctan: 
adoption. u 

In the Side-Shows. By Captain Wedgwood Benn. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—The author, who served on six fronts 
chiefly in the air service, relates his experiences, and 
formulates his conclusions on the future of aviation and 
mil tarism. 

The Battle of Jutland. By Commander Carlyon Bellairs. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—A critical survey of the operations 
and an indictment of the doctrines of war of the British 
Navy 

Fields of Victory. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Hutchinson.)— 
An account of the British armies in the field, based upon 
visits to the front. 

The Dover Patrol, 1915, 1916 and 1917. By Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon. 2 vols. (Hutchinson.)—A history of 
the methods and achievements of the remarkable 
improvised naval force which preserved communications 
between England and the Continent during the war, 


The Fighting History of 94 Siege Battery, R.G.A.: France, 
May, 1916—November, 1918. Compiled by Major C. E. 
Berkeley Lowe. (Werner Laurie.) 

The Official History of the War: Naval Operations. Vol, |, 
By Sir Julian Corbett. (Longmans.)—This first volume 
of the official Naval History of the War covers a period 
up to the Battle of the Falklands in December, 1914. 

Keeping the Seas. By Capt. E. R. G. R. Evans, RN, 
(Sampson Low.)—A description of how the Naval Patrols 
kept the highways of the seas during the war, by the 
famous Antarctic explorer. : 

The Pipes of War: a Record of the Achievements of Pipers of 
Scotland and Overseas Regiments during the Great War, 
1914-19. By Col. Sir Bruce Seton and John Grant. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose.)—Contains additional contributions 
by Neil Munro, Boyd Cable, Philip Gibbs and others, 


Official History of the War. Prepared under the direction 
of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Military Operations. Vol. I. (To December, 
1914). Western Theatre: Mons to the Aisne and the 
first Battle of Ypres. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Grenadier Guards in the Great War of 1914-18. By 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederick Ponsonby. 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

London Gunners: the Story of the H.A.C. Siege Battery in 
Action. By W. R. Kingham. (Methuen.) 


Strategic Camouflage. By Solomon A. Solomon, R.A. 
(Murray.)—An account , by the initiator of the Camouflage 
Corps in the British Army, of the detection of the German 
system of camouflage used with such striking success 
in March, 1918. 

History of the South African Forces in France. By Lieut.- 
Col. John Buchan. (Nelson.)—This history has been 
written at the request of the Union Government, which 
placed all relevant official documents at the disposal 
of the author. It combines the story of a great military 
achievement with a detailed account of the operations 
of particular units. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Irish Impressions. By G. K. Chesterton. (Collins.)—An 
arraignment of England for her inept handling of the 
Irish problem. 


Before and Now. By Austin Harrison. (Lane.) 
Satan: Stage Manager. By Vernon Lee. (Lane.) 
My Second Country. By Robert Dell. (Lane.) 


International and Inter-Century Links. By T. H. S. Escott. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





A REPLY TO CONAN DOYLE. THE DEMOBILIZED SOLDIER. 


THE VITAL CHOICE | THE MAN WHO WENT 


ENDOR OR CALVARY ? By HAROLD SPENDER. 6/6 net. 
By LT.-COL. FORSTER, C.B.E., D.S.O. 2/- net. Represents the drama of the Demobilised Soldier who is 
A REPLY TO SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S “THE NEW looking into the future hoping against hope for that “‘ newer 
REVELATION.” and better world ’’ that he was promised when he enlisted. 
: Shows the effect of the war on the domestic life of both rich 
Small wonder if those who have real personal experience and poor. 


of what Christianity can mean to a man find it impossible 
to regard the New Teaching as “merely modifying 
Christianity, but not destroying its principles.” 








CHRIST AND WOMAN’S POWER 
THE STRATEGY OF LIFE . By EDITH PICTON-TURBERVILL, O.B.E. 3/6 net. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
A Book for Boys and Young Men. LADY FRANCES BALFOUR, D.LITT. 
By ARTHUR PORRITT. 4/6 net. 
TT ab CT : , ETT The author is a seer for the future of Women. The ages 
Ee Se ee De ee EEE. when women had to strive for a place in the sun, when the 
‘‘ Here we have practical guidance in the essential secrets battle for their civil rights, their individual liberty, their 
which lie behind all Social Reconstruction ; even the fashion- equality in things of the brain and spirit are now behind us.” 
ing of character and the nourishing of life.’’ Introduction. Introduction. 








MORGAN & SCOTT, Ltd., Publishers, London, E.C. 4. 




















o BURNS & OATES, Lid. & 


THE ICHNEUTAE OF SOPHOCLES: With Notes and a Translation into English, preceded by Inti oductory 
Chapters dealing with the Play, with Satyric Drama, and with vaiious cognate matters. By RICHARD 
JOHNSON WALKER. {3 3s. net. 

POEMS. By WINIFRED LUCAS (Mis. Louis H. Le Bailly), Author of “ Units,” “ Fugitives,” “ Other 
Poems,” etc. Cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE SHEPHERDS: A Nativity Play. By FATHER CUTHBERT, 0O.S.F.C. With Three Illustrations by 
GABRIEL PippET. Art Wrapper, 2s. 6d. net ; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

SCIENCE AND MORALS. By SIR BERTRAM WINDLE, M_D., F.R.S., etc., etc. Author of “ A Century 
of Scientific Thought,” etc., President of University College, Cork. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. 7s. net. 
SOME ETHICAL QUESTIONS OF PEACE AND WAR, With Special Reference to Ireland. By 

the Rev. WALTER McDONALD, D.D., St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. 9s. net. 


IN AN INDIAN ABBEY: Some Plain Talking on Theology. By the Rev. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.]J., 
Author‘of ‘ Waters that Go Softly,’ etc., etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. By the Rev. THOMAS HARPER, S.J. Revised and Introduced 


by thessRev. JosepH RicKkaBy, S.J. Demy 8vo. Art Wrapper, 2s. 6d. net; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIVING TEMPLES: A Book for Youth. By the Very Rev. BEDE JARRETT, M.A., O.P., Provincial. 
Pott 8vo. Art Boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


COME AND SEE: Faith Found in London. Sixth and Fully Illustrated Edition. Uniform with “ Aunt 
Sarah and the War."’ Art Wrapper. 2s. 6d. net. 


MOUNTAINS OF HELP. One of the Corpus Christi Books. By SistER MARIE ST. S. 
ELLERKER, O.S.D., Author of “ Master, Where Dwellest Thou ?’’ Crown 8vo. Illustrated Art Boards. 3s. net, 


THE ARMOUR OF GOD: A Prayer-Book for Knights of the Blessed Sacrament. Preparedgand 
issued under the authority of the Knight-Director, the Rev. EDMUND LESTER, S.J. Prices from 3s. 6d. net, 


Pt) 28, Orchard Street, London, W. o 
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[Just Out. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Defective Housing 


Growth of Children. 


By J. LAWSON DICK, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


The Making of Humanity. ;jus out. 
By ROBERT S. BRIFFAULT. 12s. 6d. net. 


A study of the nature and factors of human progress. 


The Theology of Jesus. And 


other Sermons. 
By REV.W.E.ORCHARD, D.D. 6s. net. [Just Out 


The central idea running through these sermons is the rational necessity 
and social applicability of the great dogmas of the Christian faith. 


The German Empire, 1867-1914, and the 


German Unity Movement. 
By W. H. DAWSON. Two Vols. 32s. net. 


“ Gives a clear and fascinating account of the methods by which Bismarck 
built up his militarist state . . . Mr. Dawson’s book is remarkable for its 


clear display of the forces at work.”—Westminster Gazette. 
A Record 


Across the Blockade. 


of Travels in Enemy Europe. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Brailsford wisely confines himself to description of things actually 
seen. He avoids direct controversy. He recounts incidents and describes 
pictures of life almost with an air of detachment. ° To those who 
appreciate literary distinction beyond that of the journalism of the day, such 
method is extraordinarily attractive.’’-—Nation. 


Six Weeks in Russia in 1919. 


By ARTHUR RANSOME, 2s. 6d. net, 
(Fifteenth Thousand, 


The Next Step: An Essay on the Missing 


Policeman. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. net. 


Documents and Statements Relating to 
Peace Proposals and War Aims. 


(Dec. 1916—1918.) 
DICKINSON. 


“ An absolutely invaluable collection.”—Common Sense. 


The Guild State. 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Industrial Future. In the Light 
of the Brotherhood Ideal. 


By the REV. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D., LORD 
LEVERHULME, A MAUDE ROYDEN, and Others. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Introduction by G. LOWES 
8s. 6d. net. 


[Just Out. 


More Translations from the Chinese. 


By ARTHUR D.WALEY. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net: Paper, 
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